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TIME’S  LAUGHINGSTOCKS. 

A  SUMMER  ROMANCE. 

As  I  lay  awake  at  night-time 

In  an  ancient  country  barrack  known  to  ancient  cannoniers, 

And  recalled  the  hopes  that  heralded  each  seeming  brave  and 
bright  time 

In  my  primal  purple  years, 

Much  it  haunted  me  that,  nigh  there, 

I  had  borne  my  bitterest  loss— when  One  who  went  came  not 
again. 

In  a  joyless  hour  of  discord,  in  a  joyless-hued  July  there — 

A  July  there  such  as  then. 

And  as  thus  I  brooded  longer. 

With  my  faint  eyes  on  the  feeble  square  of  wansome  window- 
frame, 

A  quick  conviction  sprung  within  me,  grew,  and  grew  yet  stronger, 
That  the  night,  too,  was  the  same ; 

Ay,  as  that  which  saw  her  leave  me 
On  the  rugged  ridge  of  Waterstone,  the  peewits  plaining 
round.  .  .  . 

And  a  lapsing  twenty  years  had  ruled  that — as  it  were  to  grieve 
me — 

I  should  near  the  once-loved  ground. 

Though  but  now  a  war-worn  stranger 
Chance  had  quartered  here,  I  clothed  me  and  descended  to  the  yard. 
All  was  soundless  save  the  troopers’  horses  tossing  at  the  manger. 
And  the  sentry  keeping  guard. 
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Through  the  gateway  I  betook  me, 

Down  the  High  Street  and  beyond  the  lamps,  across  the  battered 
bridge. 

Till  the  country  darkness  clasped  me  and  the  friendly  shine  for¬ 
sook  me. 

And  I  bore  towards  the  Ridge, 

With  a  dim  unowned  emotion 

Saying  softly:  “Small  my  reason,  now  at  midnight,  to  be 
here !  .  .  . 

Yet  a  sleepless  swain  of  fifty  with  a  brief  romantic  notion 
May  retrace  a  track  so  dear.’’ 

Thus  I  walked  with  thoughts  half-uttered 
Up  the  lane  I  knew  so  well,  the  long,  gaunt,  lonesome  Lane  of 
Slyre ; 

And  at  whiles  behind  me,  far  at  sea,  a  sullen  thunder  muttered 
As  I  mounted  high  and  higher.' 

Till  the  upper  roadway  quitting, 

I  adventured  on  the  open  drouthy  downland  thinly  grassed. 

While  the  spry  white  scuts  of  conies  flashed  before  me,  earthward 
flitting. 

And  a  sultry  wind  w'ent  past. 

Round  about  me  bulged  the  barrows 
As  before,  in  antique  silence — immemorial  funeral  piles — 

Where  the  sleek  herds  trampled  daily  the  remains  of  flint-tipt 
arrows 

Mid  the  thyme  and  chamomiles  ; 

And  the  Sarsen  stone  there,  dateless, 

Where  of  old  w&’d  sat  and  told  the  zephyrs  many  a  tender  vow. 
Held  the  heat  of  y ester  sun,  as  sank  thereon  one  fated  mateless 
From  those  far  fair  hours  till  now. 

Maybe  flustered  by  my  presence 
Rose  the  peewits,  just  as  all  those  years  back,  wailing  soft  and 
loud, 

And  revealing  their  pale  pinions  like  a  fitful  phosphorescence 
Up  against  the  cope  of  cloud. 

Where  their  dolesome  exclamations 
Seemed  the  voicings  of  the  self-same  throats  1  had  heard  when  life 
was  green. 

Though  since  that  day  uncounted  frail  forgotten  generations 
Of  their  kind  had  flecked  the  scene.— 
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And  so,  living  long  and  longer 

In  a  past  that  lived  no  more ,  my  eyes  discerned  there ,  suddenly , 
That  a  figure  broke  the  sky-line — first  in  vague  contour,  then 
stronger. 

And  was  crossing  near  to  me. 

Some  long-missed  familiar  gesture , 

Something  wonted,  struck  me  in  the  figure’s  pause  to  list  and 
heed. 

Till  I  fancied  from  its  handling  of  its  loosely  wrapping  vesture 
That  it  might  be  She  indeed. 

’Twas  not  reasonless  :  below  there 
In  the  vale,  had  been  her  home  ;  the  nook  might  hold  her  even  yet. 
And  the  downlands  were  her  father’s  fief ;  she  still  might  come 
and  go  there  ; — 

So  I  rose,  and  said,  “  Agnette  !  ” 

With  a  little  leap,  half-frightened. 

She  withdrew  some  steps ;  then  letting  intuition  smother  fear 
In  a  place  so  long-accustomed,  and  as  one  whom  thought 
enlightened, 

She  replied  :  “  What — that  voice? — here  !  ” 

“  Yes,  Agnette  ! — And  did  the  occasion 
Of  our  marching  hither  make  you  think  I  might  walk  where  we 
two - ” 

“0,1  often  come,”  she  murmured,  with  a  moment’s  coy  evasion, 
“  (’Tis  not  far), — and — think  of  you.” 

Then  I  took  her  hand,  and  led  her 
To  the  ancient  people’s  stone  whereon  I  had  sat.  There  now  sat 
we ; 

And  together  talked,  until  the  first  reluctant  shyness  fled  her, 
And  she  spoke  confidingly. 

“It  is  just  as  ere  we  parted!  ” 

Said  she,  brimming  high  with  joy. — ”  And  when,  then,  came  you 
here,  and  w'hy?  ” 

“ - Dear,  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  our  try  stings  when 

twin-hearted.” 

She  responded,  ”  Nor  could  1. 

“  There  are  few  things  1  would  rather 
Than  be  wandering  at  this  spirit-hour — lone-lived,  my  kindred 
dead — 

On  this  wold  of  well-known  feature  I  inherit  from  my  father  : 
Night  or  day,  I  have  no  dread.  .  .  . 

0  a 
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“0,1  wonder,  wonder  whether 
Any  heartstring  sent  a  signal-thrill  between  us  twain  or  no?— 
Some  such  influence  can,  at  times,  they  say,  draw  severed  souls 
together.’’ 

I  said,  “  Dear,  we’ll  dream  it  so.’’ 

Each  one’s  hand  the  other’s  grasping. 

And  a  mutual  forgiveness  won,  we  sank  to  silent  thought, 

A  large  content  in  us  that  seemed  our  rended  lives  reclasping, 
And  contracting  years  to  nought. 

Till  I ,  maybe  overweary 

From  the  lateness,  and  a  wayfaring  so  full  of  strain  and  stress 
For  one  no  longer  buoyant,  to  a  peak  so  still  and  eery. 

Sank  to  slow  unconsciousness.  .  .  . 

How  long  I  slept  I  knew  not. 

But  the  brief  warm  summer  night  had  slid  when,  to  my  swift 
surprise, 

A  red  upedging  sun,  in  glory  chambered  mortals  view  not. 

Was  blazing  on  my  eyes. 

From  the  Milton  Woods  to  Dole  Hill 
All  the  spacious  landscape  lighting,  and  around  about  my  feet 
Flinging  tall  thin  tapering  shadows  from  the  meanest  mound 
and  mole-hill. 

And  on  trails  the  ewes  had  beat. 

She  was  sitting  still  beside  me. 

Sleeping  likewise  ;  and  I  turned  to  her,  to  take  her  hanging  hand; 
When,  the  more  regarding,  that  which  like  a  phantom  shook  and 
tried  me 

In  her  shape  I  straightway  scanned ; 

That  which  Time’s  transforming  chisel 
Had  been  tooling  night  and  day  for  twenty  years,  and  tooled  too 
well. 

In  its  rendering  of  crease  where  curve  was — where  was  raven, 
grizzel — 

White,  where  roses  once  did  dwell. 

She  had  wakened,  and  perceiving 
(I  surmise)  my  sigh  and  shock,  my  vague  involuntary  dismay, 

Lp  she  started,  and — her  wasted  figure  all  throughout  it  heaving— 
Said,  “Ah,  yes  :  I  am  thus  by  day ! 
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“  Can  you  really  wince  and  wonder 
That  the  sunlight  should  reveal  you  such  a  thing  of  skin  and  bone, 
As  if  unaware  a  Death’s-head  must  of  need  lie  not  far  under 
One  whose  years  out-count  your  own  ? 

‘‘Yes;  that  movement  was  a  warning 
Of  the  worth  of  man’s  devotion  1 — Yes,  sir,  I  am  old,’*  said  she, 

“  And  the  thing  which  should  increase  love  turns  it  quickly  into 
scorning — 

And  your  new-won  heart  from  me 

Then  she  went,  ere  I  could  call  her. 

With  the  too  proud  temper  ruling  that  had  parted  us  before. 

And  I  saw  her  form  descend  the  slopes,  and  smaller  grow  and 
smaller. 

Till  I  noted  it  no  more. — 

True ;  I  might  have  tracked  her  downward. 

—But  it  may  be  (though  I  know  not)  that  this  trick  on  us  of  Time 
Disconcerted  and  confused  me. — Soon  I  bent  my  footsteps  town- 
ward. 

Like  to  one  who  had  seen  a  crime. 

Well  I  knew  my  native  weakness. 

And  I  know  it  still.  I  cherished  her  reproach  like  physic-wine, 
For  I  saw  in  that  emaciate  shape  of  bitterness  and  bleakness 
A  nobler  soul  than  mine. 

Did  I  not  return,  then,  ever? — 

Did  we  meet  again ?^-mend  all? — Alas,  what  greyhead  per¬ 
severes  ! — 

Soon  I  got  the  Route  elsewhither. — Since  that  hour  1  have  seen 
her  never. 

Love  is  lame  at  fifty  years. 

Thomas  Hardy. 


MR.  BALFOUR’S  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS. 


It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  classify  those  whom  we  desig¬ 
nate  as  great  men  in  different  departments  of  life.  But  when  we 
pass  from  broad  classification  to  the  institution  of  a  standard  of 
comparison,  we  find  ourselves  inevitably  limited  by  conditions  of 
time  and  circumstance.  You  can  compare,  though  in  a 
very  rough  way,  great  men  in  their  various  callings,  who 
lived  their  lives  in  similar  conditions  and  in  the  same 
periods  of  history ;  you  can  even  go  so  far  as  to  insti¬ 
tute  some  kind  of  parallel  between  mighty  world  conquerors 
such  as  Alexander,  Julius,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  great  statesmen  the  task  is  practically  impossible,  and  can 
at  the  best  be  but  fanciful  and  ingenious.  But  when  we  limit 
our  canvas  and  endeavour  to  institute  comparisons  between  differ¬ 
ent  statesmen  in  their  discharge  of  one  very  important  but  still 
subordinate  department  of  their  political  functions,  the  task  be¬ 
comes  grotesque.  It  is  therefore  no  part  of  my  intention  to 
discuss  whether  Mr.  Balfour  has  discharged  better  or  worse  the 
duties  attaching  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
his  predecessors,  near  or  remote.  The  House  of  Commons,  as 
“  played  upon  like  an  old  fiddle  ”  by  Peel,  to  use  Disraeli’s  happy 
description  of  the  leadership  of  that  House,  is  no  more  like  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  days  of  King  Edward  VII.  than  an 
ordinary  Parliamentary  election  is  like  that  of  the  rowdy,  corrupt, 
but  picturesque  elections  in  the  pre-ballot  days.  One  hates  to  use 
the  word  gentleman,  “  that  grand  old  name  defamed  by  every 
charlatan  and  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use,”  in  this  or  any  other  con¬ 
nection.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  Tsar  Nicholas  habitually  used 
the  phrase  fsur  Vhonneur  d'un  gentleman,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  household 
suffrage,  w’ere  recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  gentle¬ 
men.  That  the  holders  of  the  grand  old  name  did  not  always  behave 
as  such  is  quite  true.  But  the  worst  of  them  were  no  more  nume¬ 
rous  or  popular  than  the  noisy  members  of  a  club  of  which  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  unwritten  as 
well  as  the  WTitten  rules  and  regulations  of  the  corporate  body  to 
which  they  belong.  There  were  scenes  then,  as  there  are  scenes 
now  ;  there  were  occasionally  instances  of  deplorable  rowdyism,  as 
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there  are  now.  There  was  obstruction,  unorganised  and  sporadic, 
the  work  of  a  few  wild  spirits  who  were,  as  a  rule,  as  ashamed  of 
themselves  the  next  day  as  of  the  results  of  the  overnight  wine- 
bibbing  which  was  generally  the  cause.  But  they  recognised 
themselves,  irrespective  of  party,  to  use  their  own  proud  boast,  as 
the  finest  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world.  They  regarded 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  best  club  in  Europe,  and  they  had 
the  same  overmastering  regard  for  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
safeguarded  this  unique  institution.  Old  traditions  die  hard,  and 
despite  the  consequences  of  the  democratic  changes  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  personnel  of  the  House  of  Commons  they  more  or 
less  endured  till  the  advent  of  a  Nationalist  Party  from  Ireland, 
bent  upon  destroying  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  Parliament  if  by 
no  other  means  could  they  secure  political  emancipation  for  their 
country.  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  approve,  condemn,  or  condone 
the  guerilla  warfare  instigated  by  the  subtle  genius  of  Colonel 
Nolan,  and  raised  to  an  exact  science  by  Mr.  Biggar,  which  Mr. 
Parnell  brought  for  the  first  time  into  the  campaign  of 
politics.  My  desire  rather  is  to  point  out  how  irrecon¬ 
cilably  different  were  the  circumstances,  the  conditions, 
the  composition  of  the  Parliaments  led  by  Peel,  by  Russell, 
by  Palmerston,  by  Disraeli,  and  by  Gladstone,  from  the 
disorderly  and  disagreeable  state  of  affairs  which  obtained  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
leadership  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  associated  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  ceased  to  have  any  recognised  code  of  chivalry  or 
good  behaviour,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  contrast  Mr. 
Balfour’s  leadership  with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
memory  of  living  men.  In  the  later  days  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
administration,  and  throughout  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  which 
succeeded  in  1880,  organised  and  concerted  obstruction  was  con¬ 
fined  to  that  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  tenanted  by  gentle¬ 
men  from  Ireland,  who  came  over  here  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  wrecking  Parliamentary  government  unless  they  had  complete 
independence  with  regard  to  Ireland.  When  a  trial  of  personal 
endurance  arose,  members  of  both  front  benches,  and  their 
habitual  followers,  voted  in  the  same  lobby  to  destroy,  if  they 
could,  the  new  microbe  which  had  attacked  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  honour  and  the  prestige  of  Parliament  as  a  whole. 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  were  occasional  outbursts  of 
obstruction  under  the  old  regime  and  the  old  rules,  but  they  were 
rare,  and  emanated  from  the  excited  feelings  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  or,  in  still  fewer  cases,  of  a  little  group  of  members.  Scenes 
of  rowdyism  were  even  more  exceptional  than  organised  obstruc- 
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tion,  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  only  Reformed 
Parliament  which  has  been  thoroughly  democratic  in  its  personnel, 
was  that  elected  after  the  great  Reform  Act  of  ’32,  which  was 
characterised  throughout  its  career  by  scenes  of  boisterous  disorder 
which  are  happily  without  parallel  in  these  later  days.  To 
show  to  what  lengths  violence  was  carried,  I  will  quote  a  brief 
passage  from  Grant’s  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  covering  the  years  1830 — 35. 

It  occurred  towards  the  close  of  last  session  (that  of  1834).  An  honour¬ 
able  member,  whose  name  I  suppress,  rose,  amidst  the  most  tremendous 
uproar,  to  address  the  House.  He  spoke,  and  was  received,  as  nearly  as 
the  confusion  enabled  me  to  judge,  as  follows  :  “  I  rise,  Sir  (ironical 
cheers,  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  zoological  sounds) — I  rise.  Sir,  for  the 

purpose  of  stating  that  1  have - (“  Oh  !  oh  !  ”  “  Bah  !  ”  and  sounds 

resembling  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  mingled  with  loud  laughter.)  Hon. 
gentlemen  may  endeavour  to  put  me  down  by  their  unmannerly  interrup¬ 
tions,  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  con -  (Ironical  cheers,  loud 

coughing,  sneezing,  and  yawning  extended  to  an  incredible  length,  followed 
by  bursts  of  laughter.)  I  say.  Sir,  I  have  constituents  who  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  expect  that  I - (Cries  of  “  Should  sit  down,”  and  shouts  of  laughter.) 

They  expect.  Sir,  that  on  a  question  of  such  importance - (“  0-o-a-a-u,”  and 

loud  laughter  followed  by  cries  of  “Order!  order!”  from  the  Speaker.)  I 
tell  honourable  gentlemen  who  choose  to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a 

way,  that  I  am  not  to  be  put  down  by - (Groans,  coughs,  sneezings,  hems, 

and  various  animal  sounds,  some  of  which  closely  imitated  the  yelping  of 
a  dog,  and  the  squeaking  of  a  pig,  interspersed  with  peals  of  laughter.)  I 

appeal - (“ Cock-e-leeri-o-co  !”  The  imitation,  in  this  case,  of  the  crowing 

of  a  cock  w'as  so  remarkably  good,  that  not  even  the  most  staid  and  orderly 
members  in  the  House  could  preserve  their  gravity.  The  laughter  which 
followed  drow’ned  the  Speaker’s  cries  of  “Order!  order!”)  I  say.  Sir,  this 

is  most  unbecoming  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  assembly  calling  itself  de - 

(“  Bow-wow-w'ow,”  and  bursts  of  laughter.)  Sir,  may  I  ask,  have  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  who  can -  (“Mew-mew,”  and  renewed  laughter.)  Sir,  I 

claim  the  protection  of  the  chair.  (The  Speaker  here  again  rose  and 
called  out  “Order  !  order  !”  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  on  which  the  uproar  in 
some  measure  subsided.)  If  honourable  gentlemen  will  only  allow  me  to 
make  one  observation,  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  their  attention,  but 
sit  down  at  once.  (This  was  followed  by  the  most  tremendous  cheering  in 
earnest.)  I  only  beg  to  say.  Sir,  that  I  think  this  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  measure,  and  will  therefore  vote  against  it.”  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  resumed  his  seat  amidst  deafening  applause. 

But  from  that  time  forth  the  House  of  Commons ,  led  by  Russell 
and  Melbourne ,  Palmerston ,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone,  was  normally 
a  most  orderly  and  dignified  assembly,  which  once  in  a  blue  moon 
treated  itself  to  a  schoolboy  spree.  The  least  sign  of  organised 
disorder  was  squelched  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  front 
benches,  and  by  the  marked  disapproval  of  99  out  of  every  100  of 
the  ordinary  rank  and  file.  Moreover,  all  negotiation  as  to 
divisions  and  arrangement  of  Parliamentary  work  was  conducted 
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by  the  chief  whips  on  both  sides,  and  an  agreement  once  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  them  was  always  obeyed  as  a  rule  of  honour.  I  have 
the  assurance  of  an  old  Parliamentary  whip,  who  is  still  happily 
a  most  respected  and  regular  attendant  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  a  division  never  took  place  on  important  issues  without  the 
express  agreement  between  himself  and  the  whip  on  the  other 
side.  The  “snap  division”  is  of  quite  modern  invention.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  the  almost  infinite  changes  which  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  undergone  since  the  last  full 
Parliament  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  due  accession  to  the  leader¬ 
ship,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  by  Mr.  Balfour.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  had  more  than  a  touch  of  experience  of  what  a 
disorderly  House  of  Commons  can  be  when  he  was  engaged  in 
fierce  combat  with  the  Irish  members,  who  were  soon  to  be  his 
ardent  allies.  I  quote  a  passage  from  the  interesting  book  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  entitled  The  Downfall  of 
Feudalism  in  Ireland. 

Here  is  his  account  of  some  of  the  incidents 

Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  explain  the  new  rules  which  were  to  introduce  the 
closure  for  the  first  time  in  the  debates  of  the  House — a  measure  curtail¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  debate,  also  forced  upon  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  by 
the  Irish  members  ....  It  was  intended  to  limit  the  weapons  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  for  Irish  resistance.  Mr.  John  Dillon  rose  as  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
his  speech  and  claimed  a  hearing.  The  assembly  yelled  in  fierce  anger.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Dillon  was  suspended  and  removed  from  the  House  by  force.  On  the 
Prime  Minister  rising  again  Mr.  Parnell  rose  and  proposed  that  the  rt. 
hon.  gentleman  should  not  be  heard.  .  .  .  Mr.  Parnell  was  finally  voted 
out  of  the  debate  and  of  the  House,  but  only  to  have  his  example  followed 
by  others  of  his  party  until  the  Speaker,  usurping  a  power  which  no  rules 
or  precedents  gave  him,  undertook  to  suspend  twenty-eight  Irish  members 
on  a  single  motion  supported  by  the  ministerial  Whip.” 

It  was  this  first  organised  attack  upon  the  liberty,  privileges,  and 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  induced  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  introduce  the  original  measure  restrictive  of  that  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  been  enjoyed  and 
rarely  abused  by  our  ancestors  since  the  date  of  Cromwell.  But 
this  concerted  conspiracy  to  stifle  and  paralyse  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  the  Irish  National  members  was  at  least  confined  to  a 
small  group,  at  that  time  numbering  not  more  than  a  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  of  the  whole  House.  In  enforcing  these  restrictions, 
when  once  the  dislike  to  the  closure  was  overcome,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  whips  could  rely  upon  the  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  support 
of  the  whole  Tory  Opposition.  When  there  were  all-night  sittings 
the  minority  took  steps  to  supply  relays  of  members  to  relieve 

(1)  The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland,  p.  305. 
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similar  groups  of  Liberals  in  their  attendance  at  the  House.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  name  Irish  Nationalists  almost  in  battalions, 
the  Opposition  invariably  voted  with  the  Government.  All  that 
has  now  changed.^  Since  1886  the  alliance  between  the  remnants 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  party  and  the  number  of  Nationalists  raised  to 
80  or  81  by  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  while  it  has 
done  something  to  modify  the  exuberant  boisterousness  of  the 
Irish  members,  has  also  lowered  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
Liberal-Eadical  Opposition.  Mr.  Balfour  cannot,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  not  been  able  to,  appeal  with  any  confidence 
to  the  Opposition  as  a  whole  to  help  him  to  support  the 
dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  spirit 
of  obstruction  has  spread  from  below  the  gangway  to  all  the 
benches  immediately  behind  those  on  which  sit  the  alternative 
administration.  The  only  conventional  respect  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  pay  to  old  Parliamentary  forms  is  not  to  rise 
in  their  places  when  the  Speaker  asks  if  the  mover  of  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House  on  some  petty  question  of  public  interest,  often 
irrelevant,  and  always  in  effect  obstructive,  has  the  support  of 
forty  members  of  the  house ;  though  contrary  to  all  precedent. 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  has  himself  moved  the  adjournment 
in  the  present  Session.  This  obedience  to  old-fashioned 
etiquette  is  of  the  nature  of  that  hypocrisy  which  vice  pays  as  a 
tribute  to  virtue,  and  this  self-sacrifice  is  very  cheap,  for  there  are 
always  present  on  the  Eadical  side  at  least  forty  members,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  occupants  of  the  front  benches,  ready  and  indeed 
anxious  to  have  their  hands  in  a  job  w'hich  will  embarrass  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  retard  the  discharge  of  public  business.  Mr.  Balfour, 
therefore,  alone  in  the  long  list  of  leaders  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  has  had  to  look  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  loyalty  of  his  followers  to  perform  duties  which  previous 
leaders  of  the  House  shared  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
And  since  there  is  no  standard  by  which  we  can  compare  Mr. 
Balfour  with  his  predecessors,  one  must  naturally  judge  his  leader¬ 
ship  on  its  own  merits.  Who  can  say  that  it  has  not  been,  and 
is  not,  a  most  brilliant  success?  Si  monumentum  queens  circuin- 
spice !  For  what  are  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  There  are  some  which,  as  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  used  to  be  shared  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
by  the  majority  of  self-respecting  members  of  Parliament.  Those 
have  to  be  borne  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  his  own  shoulders.  In  the 
good  old  days  the  authority  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 

(1)  Written  before  the  twenty-four  hours’  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  19-20. 
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was  only  and  barely  second  to  that  of  Mr.  Speaker  himself.  That 
that  authority  has  not  vanished  into  space  like  many  other  valu¬ 
able  traditions  of  Parliament,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Balfour 
himself.  In  one  important  respect  Mr.  Balfour  resembles  the 
first  leader  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Althorp, 
afterwards  Earl  Spencer,  of  whom  a  very  hostile  critic  said  :  “  He 
was  so  excessively  good-natured,  so  simple  and  inoffensive  in  his 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for  anyone,  however  much  he 
might  differ  from  him  in  sentiment,  not  to  respect  him.  When 
the  most  violent  altercations  and  the  greatest  scenes  of  uproar  and 
confusion  took  place  in  the  House,  there  he  sat,  motionless  as  a 
statue,  his  face  shadowing  forth  the  most  perfect  placidness  of 
mind.”  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  when  these  words 
were  written  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  was  about  the  same  age  as  the 
present  Prime  Minister.  Peel  and  Gladstone  overawed  the  House 
with  a  Jovian  austerity  which  made  more  for  docility  and  submis¬ 
sion  than  for  affection.  Palmerston  and  Disraeli  ruled  wdth  a 
wand  of  simple,  agreeable,  and  seductive  cynicism.  Mr.  Balfour 
largely  owes  his  immense  influence  over  his  party,  and  in  a  less 
degree  over  the  House  as  a  whole,  to  that  personal  charm  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
worse,  we  call  magnetic  influence.  But  behind  the  charm  and 
grace  of  manner  lies  an  indomitable  will,  as  the  Land  Leaguers 
of  Ireland  remember  to  their  cost,  and  an  unflinching 
courage,  as  was  proved  in  the  great  crisis  of  September,  1903, 
when  he  told  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  should  “  carry  on 
with  or  without  any  of  his  then  colleagues,  until  he  was  beaten 
in  a  square  fight  on  the  only  field  of  battle  known  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  These  qualities  explain  the  hold  he  has  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  recent  organised  attempt  to  affront 
him ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  account  for  the  devotion  and 
self-sacrificing  loyalty  of  his  own  party  in  Parliament.  It  has 
been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  less  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  his  seat  on  the  front  bench  than  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  position  he  occupies.  But  I  wonder 
whether  these  critics  ever  take  the  pains  to  estimate  the  effect 
upon  a  Prime  Minister  who  does  his  duty  wrought  by  the  change 
occasioned  by  the  new  rules.  They  are  said  by  some  to  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  private  members,  but  to  no  private  member  are 
these  rules  so  inconvenient  as  they  are  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
would  certainly  never  have  introduced  them  if  his  own  interests 
alone  were  concerned,  or  if  he  had  seen  any  other  less  embarrass¬ 
ing  method  to  secure  the  despatch  of  public  business.  Here  are 
time-tables  giving  a  sketch  of  two  very  average  days  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  work  during  the  session  of  Parliament : — 
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Ordinart  Day. 


Cabinet  Day. 


Till  11.45.  Correspondence,  &c. 

12.0.  noon  till  1.45.  Cabinet. 

1.45.  Luncheon. 

2.15.  At  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.0.  A  deputation  to  meet,  or  to  see 
Ministers  going  or  returning  to 
their  posts  abi’oad. 

4.0.  Meeting  of  a  Committee  of 
Cabinet. 

5.30.  Interview  with  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

7.0.  Audience  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

7.45.  Dinner. 

0.0  till  12.0.  House  of  Commons. 
Despatches  and  official  papers 
to  read.  Interviews  with  Col¬ 
leagues  and  Head  Whip  on 
arrangement  of  business,  and  as 
to  debates,  &c. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  occurrence  of  any  sudden  emergency 
adds  materially  to  the  strain.  In  view  of  these  tables  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  get  through  his  mass  of  work  and  be  in 
his  seat  on  the  front  bench  day  by  day  during  debates  lasting  from 
2.30  p.m.  till  midnight.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  leader  of  the  House  to  be  in  his  place 
before  5  p.m.  It  is  indeed  very  seldom  that  Mr.  Balfour  comes 
later  to  the  House  than  2.30,  and  it  is  frequently  earlier.  The 
old  unofficial  conferences  of  special  committees  of  the  Cabinet, 
formerly  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  now  assemble  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  private  room  at  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  at  hand 
if  any  crisis  or  novel  point  occurs  in  the  assembly,  and  it  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  he  can  preside  uninterruptedly 
over  these  bodies,  w’hich  sometimes  include  the  most  important 
of  all,  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,^  without  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  chamber  to  deal  with  some  difficulty  which  has 
arisen.  To  men  like  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  itself  was  as  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils,  and  they  paid  comparatively  little  time  to 
the  business  of  the  departments  for  which,  as  Prime  Minister, 
they  were  as  responsible  as  the  Secretaries  of  State  themselves. 
It  may  be  stated  in  their  defence  that  one  temptation  to  sit  in 
their  places  does  not  offer  itself  to  a  modern  Prime  Minister.  It 


Till  noon.  Correspondence  and  Pat¬ 
ronage  Questions  dealt  with. 

12.0.  Interview  with  Chief  Whip  on 
House  of  Commons  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  conferences  on  official 
business  with  colleagues  and 
others,  &c. 

1.30.  Luncheon. 

2.15.  At  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.0.  Conference  on  the  preparation 
of  a  Bill  with  Minister  in  charge 
and  the  draftsman. 

4.30.  Despatches  to  approve  and 
other  official  papers  to  be  dealt 
with. 

6.0.  Discussion  on  business  to  bo 
brought  before  the  Defence 
Committee. 

7.45.  Dinner. 

9.0  till  12.0.  House  of  Commons. 
In  his  place  to  take  part  in 
debate. 


(1)  The  recognised  practice  is  for  the  Committee  of  Defence  to  meet  at  the 
Foreign  Office  every  Wednesday  morning. 
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would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  oratory  and  great  dialectic  and 
argumentative  powers  have  deserted  the  chamber  once  so  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  world  for  the  magnificence  and  dignity  of  its 
debates.  But  the  list  of  those  who  essay  to  convince  the  House  of 
Commons  instead  of  disseminating  their  views  in  the  country 
through  the  Whispering  Gallery  above  the  Speaker’s  head  is 
gradually  diminishing  and  will  soon  be  extinct.  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who,  to  the  regret  of  all,  is  retiring  from  the  Parliamentary 
arena,  is  one,  and  nearly  the  only  one,  left  of  the  old  guard.  Lord 
Goschen,  sometime  Sir  William’s  colleague,  and  sometime  his 
opponent,  but  always  his  rival  in  the  old-fashioned  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  has  been  transferred  to  that  solemn  House,  to  address 
which,  as  a  famous  statesman  said,  was  like  talking  in  a  church¬ 
yard.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  the  vanity  of  the  less 
eloquent  rank  and  file  their  more  frequent  appearance  in  the 
dwindling  columns  which  the  Press  now  accords  to  Parliamentary 
matters.  That  is  due  to  the  demand  of  electors. 

But,  after  all,  we  have  not  yet  dealt  with  Mr.  Balfour’s  leader¬ 
ship  as  an  actuality,  and  as  affecting  his  position  as  chieftain  of  the 
party  which  follows  him.  Putting  aside  all  questions  of  the  higher 
statesmanship,  what  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  party  leader  as 
such?  Obviously,  it  is  to  keep  his  party  together  as  a  compact 
unit,  to  strengthen  and  comfort  it  in  hours  of  depression,  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  inspire  it  when  the  bugle  sounds  for  the  final  charge. 
Has  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  keeping  his  party  together,  in 
repelling  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  in  inspiring  his  followers  to 
great  efforts,  and  in  mastering  the  arts  of  Parliamentary  strategy 
and  tactics,  which  must  be  skilfully  employed  in  the  defence  of 
causes,  whether  they  be  adjudged  by  others  good  or  bad?  Radical 
critics  will  answer  the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  declare 
that  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  rule  and  governance  the  great  Unionist 
Party  has  been  broken  up,  and  will  point  to  the  secession  of  a 
score  or  so  of  men  professing  and  calling  themselves  Unionists  as 
evidence  of  his  failure.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 
It  was  not  any  act  or  deed  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  that  the  fiscal  question 
fell  as  an  apple  of  discord  amongst  the  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
than  whom  a  more  loyal  colleague  never  lived,  was  entitled  to 
take  the  manly  course  he  did  of  resigning  his  place  in  the  Cabinet 
in  order  to  promote  a  crusade  of  fiscal  reform  in  the  country, 
because  he  believed  that  thus  only  could  the  dissolution  of  Imperial 
unity  be  averted.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  scheme  which  is  so  anxiously  discussed.  All  I 
take  note  of  is  that  the  cause  of  the  divisions  in  the  Unionist 
Party  was  not  anything  done  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  bears 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  split  in  the  Liberal  Party 
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gratuitously  created  by  its  great  leader  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
captain  of  a  vessel  which  is  on  its  right  course,  with  all  its  com¬ 
passes  absolutely  correct,  cannot  be  blamed  if  his  vessel  strikes 
upon  an  uncharted  reef  unknown  to,  and  unchronicled  by,  previous 
sailors.  The  captain  comes  up  for  judgment  in  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  steps  he  took  to  repair  the  damage,  to  maintain  discipline 
in  his  crew,  and  to  speed  the  vessel  on  to  the  haven  where  she 
would  be.  It  is  admitted  even  by  strong  opponents  of  Mr.  Balfour 
that  no  man  who  has  held  Mr.  Balfour’s  position  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Victorian  Era  could  have  held  his  party  together 
through  such  a  crisis  as  has  confronted  him  since  last  September. 
His  success  indeed  has  been  attributed  by  a  certain  class  of  critics 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  man  “  without  principle,  without 
will;  merely  self-centred  and  possessed  of  a  low  cunning.”  If 
so,  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  stuck  to  their  leader  with 
unswerving  loyalty,  even  when  they  differed  from  him  on  the 
fiscal  question,  must  share  the  opprobrious  epithets  showered  upon 
him  with  so  generous  a  hand.  And  upon  the  brows  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  Mr.  Ivor  Guest,  Major 
Seely,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  must  rest  the  laurel  of  supreme 
statesmanship,  of  generous  loyalty,  and  of  Christian  diffidence.  If 
was  known  at  least  to  some  outside  the  Cabinet  that  before  the 
historic  meetings  in  September  of  last  year  Mr.  Balfour  was 
prepared  for  the  secession  not  only  of  the  colleagues  who  actually 
left  him,  but  of  others  who  still  form  a  part  of  his  Ministry.  The 
story  of  those  memorable  September  days  has  not  been  told,  nor 
half  told,  nor  even  a  third  told.  What  has  been  so  far  made 
public  has  been  used  as  material  for  a  brutal  attack  upon  Mr. 
Balfour’s  personal  honour,  which  those  who  seceded  from  him 
know  to  have  been  as  unjust  as  it  was  unfounded.  They  ought 
to  have  been  the  very  first  to  make  public  that  knowledge.  Mr. 
Balfour  will  not  himself,  nor  will  he  let  others,  who  know  the 
incidents  and  details  of  the  case,  publish  anything  which,  though 
completely  vindicating  his  high  sense  of  honour,  would  give  per¬ 
sonal  pain  to  others  who  might  think  themselves  affected  uy  such 
disclosures.  But  in  some  vague  and  misty  form  the  gist 
of  that  dramatic  episode  is  known  to,  or  guessed  at,  by 
the  most  respected  members  of  the  rank  and  file  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  And  even  this  very  incomplete  knowledge  has  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  their  loyalty  and  enhanced  the  respect  and  esteem 
in  which  they  hold  their  leader.  When  the  Prime  Minister  is 
described  as  a  roi  faineant,  or  sneered  at  as  ‘‘  Pretty  Fanny  ”  by 
Lord  Kosebery  in  an  outburst  of  that  conspicuous  refinement  of 
taste  and  ostentatious  display  of  his  unrivalled  acquaintance  with 
the  minor  poets,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prime  Minister 
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has  not  only  brought  in  and  carried  more  measures  of  the  first 
importance  than  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  but  that  he 
has  personally  conducted  them  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  even  when  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  gifted  with 
all  the  qualifications  of  statesmanship  save  that  of  debating  power, 
was  leading  the  House  of  Commons  with  admirable  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Balfour  had  entrusted  to  his  sole  keeping  the  conduct 
of  the  most  controversial  Irish  measures  which  have  been  placed 
upon  the  Statute-book,  besides  taking  more  than  his  share  of 
debate  on  questions  outside  the  department  of  the  Irish 
Office.  And  since  his  accession  to  the  Leadership  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  Smith’s  regretted  death,  he  has  piloted 
through  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  all  the  measures 
of  importance  which  were  left  by  other  Premiers  to  the  care  of 
their  colleagues.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Balfour  holds  his 
jiarty  together  by  a  trick.  If  ]\Ir.  Balfour’s  intimation  that  fiscal 
reform  in  any  of  its  shapes  does  not  form  part  of  the  Government 
policy  for  the  present  Parliament  is  to  be  called  a  trick,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  practices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  other? 
A  distinguished  colleague  of  the  Prime  Minister  resigns  in  order 
to  inaugurate  a  crusade  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  a 
change  in  our  fiscal  system,  with  part  of  which  system  Mr.  Balfour 
is  in  entire  agreement.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Balfour  goes  to 
Sheffield,  and  there  enunciates  a  fiscal  policy  with  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  prepared  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  the  country 
while  they  have  no  intention  of  submitting  it  to  the  present  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  open  to  the  Opposition  to  have  moved  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  that  speech  if  they  had  thought  fit.  They  did  not 
think  fit;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  afraid  to  raise  the  issue 
in  the  only  form  known  to  the  constitution.  Nothing  could  be 
more  plain  and  straightforward  than  Mr.  Balfour’s  conduct.  He 
is  clearly  only  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  present  Parliament.  He  gets  no  more  advantage — 
indeed,  he  gets  less,  owing  to  the  enforced  silence  of  his  principal 
colleagues — from  this  postponement  of  a  verdict  till  the  date  of 
the  next  General  Election.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  forms  leagues 
and  indulges  in  a  propaganda,  so  can,  and  do,  the  Free  Food 
Unionists,  together  with  the  whole  Opposition  front  bench  and 
their  rank  and  file.  This,  indeed,  on  a  very  minor  scale,  was  what 
occurred  before  the  momentous  election  in  1841,  which  gave 
Sir  Robert  Peel  an  overwhelming  majority,  committed  absolutely 
to  Protection.  There  were  Corn  Law  Abolition  Leagues  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Agricultural  Defence  Leagues  on  the  other.  But 
here  comes  the  difference  :  Sir  Robert  Peelj  returned  to  Parliament 
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on  a  Protectionist  platform  with  a  Protectionist  majority,  arrayed 
against  a  formidable  Whig  Opposition,  took  a  great  part  of  his 
party  bag  and  baggage  to  the  Opposition,  in  order  to  destroy  what 
Peel  himself  was  elected  to  defend.  Take,  again,  the  case  of 
Home  Eule.  Mr.  Gladstone,  known  to  be  a  Home  Ruler  only  to 
a  handful  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  omitting  everything  but  the 
baldest  reference  to  the  subject  in  a  voluminous  address,  turns 
out  the  Tory  Government  on  the  issue  known  as  “  Three  acres  and 
a  cow,”  and  thrusting  that  issue  aside  as  soon  as  it  had  effected 
its  purpose,  sprung  upon  the  Parliament  and  the  country  the  most 
revolutionary  measure  which  had  ever  been  submitted  to  them, 
and  one  he  had  just  declared  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming 
majority  over  Tories  and  Nationalists  could  justify  him 
or  his  party  in  touching.  It  split  the  Liberal  Party  up, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fiscal  reform  is  said  to  have  shat¬ 
tered  the  Unionists.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  giving 
the  country  time  to  think  and  reflect,  wished  to  rush 
his  measure  through  a  Parliament  which  had  no  mandate- 
blessed  word — to  discuss  a  scheme  for  dissolving  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  “Oh,”  say  his  apologists,  ‘‘but 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  beaten,  and  had  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
country.”  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
want  to  be  beaten,  and  was  sorely  displeased  when  a  secession 
of  his  own  colleagues  and  supporters  brought  about  that 
catastrophe.  So  much  for  sins  of  commission  with  which  the  per¬ 
fectly  upright  course  of  Mr.  Balfour  must  be  contrasted.  But 
take  the  sins  of  omission,  which  really  deserve  the  epithets  of 
trickery  and  fraud.  Lord  Palmerston  always  went  to  the  country 
with  a  promise  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  the  very  forefront  of 
his  election  address.  He  hated  any  reduction  of  the  franchise ;  he 
never  intended  to  grant  any,  and  he  never  allowed  a  Bill  drafted 
with  that  object  to  get  further  than  the  second  reading  stage. 
That  indeed  was  a  manoeuvre  not  very  reconcilable  with  the  high 
standard  of  political  morality.  To  put  it  briefly.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  something  which  he  had  expressly  promised  not  to  do; 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  something  which  no  intelligent  person  in  the 
United  Kingdom  could  conceive  it  possible  that  he  should  do; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  repeatedly  promised  to  do  something  which 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing.  How  has  the  action 
of  Mr.  Balfour  affected  either  Parliament  or  the  country?  It 
has  left  both  entirely  free  from  any  kind  of  moral  or  political 
obligation  to  destroy,  reform,  or  maintain  the  existing  fiscal 
system.  What  more  could  possibly  be  expected  of  him?  He 
cannot  gag  his  Ministers,  whether  they  be  Free  Fooders  or  Free 
Traders,  upon  a  question  which  is  not  before  Parliament. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  while  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  never  forbade  any  of  his  Ministers,  still  less  his  sup¬ 
porters,  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Liberation  Society;  and, 
indeed,  he  defended  Mr.  John  Bright  when,  as  a  Minister, 
he  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  leader  of  a  party  to  prevent  any  disruption 
of  his  followers  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so.  No  doubt 
the  Prime  Minister  has  deprecated  and  prevented,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  discursive  and  academic  debates  on  the  fiscal  problem 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  might  cause  irritation  and  dis¬ 
sension  in  his  own  ranks.  But  he  has  never  refused  to  give  the 
Opposition  an  opportunity  of  airing  their  grievances  on  a  direct 
vote  of  censure. 

I  would  finally  point  out  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lord 
Aberdeen ,  there  is  no  other  Prime  Minister  in  the  long  list  of  those 
who  have  served  the  British  monarchy  since  the  dawn  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  who  has  ever  reached  that  goal  without  being 
urged  on  to  it  by  the  spur  of  personal,  as  well  as  of  political,  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  hypocritical  to  assert  that,  having  reached  that 
goal,  he  does  not  cherish  and  is  not  proud  of  his  position.  When 
he  found  himself  in  that  ‘  ‘  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which ,  taken 
at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,”  he  certainly  did  not  struggle 
against  it.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered,  and,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  successful  leadership,  that  he  found  himself 
in  that  tide  by  no  design  and  desire  of  his  own,  but,  as  an  act  of 
self-sacrifice  and  of  personal  devotion  to  his  illustrious  kinsman, 
Lord  Salisbury.  When,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  more  squalid  aspect  of  contested 
elections  in  thoroughly  Democratic  constituencies,  the  necessity 
of  refuting  gross  personal  libels,  of  meeting  and  contradicting  a 
constant  stream  of  deliberate  lies  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  and  anonymous  literature  of  every  kind ,  appalled  him  and 
disgusted  him.  And  one  day  he  said  to  a  friend  :  ”  I  am  sick  to 
death  with  the  shady  side  of  politics,  and  I  am  nearly  determined 
to  give  the  whole  business  up.  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  dull 
routine  life  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  only  entered  it 
because  my  Uncle  Eobert  (the  late  Lord  Salisbury)  thought  I 
might  be  of  use  there.”  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  wmnt  office  in 
general,  nor  any  office  in  particular.  He  was  willing  to  take  any 
place,  subordinate  or  more  exalted,  so  long  as  he  could  serve  his 
distinguished  relative  and  the  country.  An  uncomplaining  but 
rather  bored  shuttlecock,  he  was  battledored  about  from  post  to 
post  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  it  need  no  longer  be  a 
secret  that  but  for  a  very  characteristic  and  cynical  sentence  of 
Lord  Salisbury  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  Sir 
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Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  have  become  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  office  he  then  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  subsequently  in  times  of  desperate  stress  and 
strain,  had  ruined  many  reputations,  but  it  furnished  Mr.  Balfour 
with  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  that  he  was  marked 
out  as  a  ruler  of  men  and  as  an  inevitable  Prime  Minister. 

E.  B.  IWAN-Mi)LLHR. 


CAEDINAL  NEWMAN  AND  THE  NEW 
GENERATION. 


Many  a  time  as  I  have  sat  in  my  library,  facing  the  thirty-six 
volumes  in  which  Cardinal  Newman  collected  such  of  his  writings 
as  he  specially  wished  preserved,  I  have  asked  myself  what  will 
be  his  place  eventually  as  a  thinker  and  a  teacher.  Two  books  ^ 
recently  published  may  perhaps  help  towards  an  answer.  One  is 
from  the  pen  of  Lady  Blennerhassett,  unquestionably  the  most 
considerable  exponent  just  now  of  the  culture  of  Catholic  Ger¬ 
many.  The  other  we  owe  to  Dr.  William  Barry,  a  master  in 
theology  and  in  philosophy,  in  history  and  in  romantic  fiction, 
who,  as  unquestionably,  is  the  foremost  representative  of  Catholic 
intellect  in  this  country.  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
each. 

Lady  Blennerhassett’s  work,  as  its  title-page  states,  is  “a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  religious  development  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,”  It  is,  she  tells  us  in  its  introductory  pages,  a  study  of 
Newman  designed  to  present  the  outhnes  of  his  life  and  teaching 
to  German  readers.  She  does  not  write  merely  for  Catholics. 
She  remarks,  quite  truly,  that  unswerving  as  was  Newman’s  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Church  in  which  he  found  the  true  home  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  convictions,  his  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  that  fold; 
and  notes  how,  after  outliving  the  inevitable  reaction  of  feeling 
against  him,  following  upon  his  submission  to  Rome,  he  had  the 
consolation  of  finding  his  w’ay  back  to  souls  dear  to  him  (den 
Weg  zu  den  ihm  theueren  Seelen  zuriick  zu  finden)  and  how  he 
gradually  won  the  affection  and  reverence  of  his  countrymen  at 
large.  It  is  to  German  readers  in  general  that  she  wishes  to  make 
Newman  better  known  :  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  her  work,  skil¬ 
fully  planned  and  admirably  executed,  will  be  received  with  the 
appreciative  favour  always  shown  in  her  own  country  to  this 
accomplished  writer. 

It  would  be  beside  my  present  purpose,  and  would  take  me 
far  beyond  my  present  limits,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  Lady 
Blennerhassett’s  book.  I  wish  rather  to  indicate  the  judgment 
which  she  has  been  led  to  form  of  Newman  as  a  thinker  and  a 
teacher.  “  If  it  be  asked,”  she  writes,  ”  what  spiritual  influence 
has  been  mightiest  and  most  enduring  on  the  religious  culture  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  last 

(1)  John  Henry  Kardinal  Newman,  ein  Beitrag  tur  religiSsen  Entwxcklungt- 
geschichte  tier  Gegenwart,  von  Charlotte  Lady  Blennerhassett.  Berlin,  1904. 
Newman,  by  William  Barry.  London,  1904. 
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century,  the  answer  is  not  doubtful.  The  generation  whose  cradle¬ 
song  Byron  and  Shelley  sang,  for  which  Coleridge  philosophised, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  discovered  a  vanished  world,  and  Carlyle  and 
Macaulay  wrote  history,  the  generation  to  which  John  Stuart 
Mill  exhibited  the  Utilitarian  teaching,  and  Darwin  introduced  a 
new  view  of  Nature,  names  the  name  of  John  Henry  Newman  as 
that  of  the  man  who  most  deeply  influenced  the  feelings,  most 
strongly  stirred  the  souls  of  men.  To  the  last  day  of  a  life  of 
ninety  years,  this  influence  was  exclusively  religious;  but  it  was 
exercised  by  one  who  held  the  foremost  rank,  both  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  province  and  in  literature.”  Such  is  the  judgment  of  this 
highly  gifted  woman  upon  Newsman.  And,  as  she  points  out,  it 
is  now  being  accepted  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  peoples.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  she  observes,  the  more 
thoughtful  minds  of  French  divines  have  increasingly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  true  way  of  treating  the  explication  of  religious  doctrine 
unfolded  in  the  Essay  on  Development  and  the  Grammar  of 
Assent]  and  the  present  theological  progress  in  France,  she 
considers,  is  due,  if  not  in  its  results,  yet  in  its  method,  to 
Newman. 

Dr.  Barry’s  book  is  modelled  upon  a  very  different  plan  from 
Lady  Blennerhassett’s.  He  writes  for  a  public  well  acquainted 
with,  at  all  events,  the  outlines  of  Newman’s  career,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant  of  his  works.  The  number  of  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  students  of  his  writings  among  us  is  perhaps  not  very 
large ;  such  students  are  always  rare.  But  probably  there  are 
few  cultivated  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  who  have  not  read 
the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua]  and  some  of  his  verses  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  our  religious  poems.  Dr.  Barry  is  concerned 
with  his  intellectual  life,  and  with  the  external  accidents  of  his 
career,  the  texture  of  his  beliefs,  and  the  moments  at  which  they 
were  acquired,  only  as  illustrating  and  illuminating  his  literary 
development.  He  deals  wdth  Newman  as  a  great  English  classic, 
regarding  him,  however,  not  from  a  merely  English  but  from  a 
European  point  of  view.  But  with  Newman  literature  was  not  an 
end  in  itself ;  it  was  a  great  means  to  a  greater  end.  A  deeply,  one 
may  say,  a  naturally  religious  mind,  he  from  the  first  discerned 
that  his  vocation  was  prophetic.  This  comes  out  strikingly  in 
some  verses  addressed  by  him  to  his  brother  Frank  in  the  year 
1826  :  — 

“  Dear  Frank,  we  both  are  summoned  now 
As  champions  of  the  Lord  : 

Enrolled  am  I;  and  shortly  thou 
Must  buckle  on  the  sword  : 

A  high  employ,  not  lightly  given, 

To  serve  as  messenger  from  heaven.” 
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“To  serve  as  messenger  from  heaven.”  What,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Barry,  was  Newman’s  message? 

Dr.  Barry’s  answer  to  that  question  may  be  read  at  large  in  his 
brilliant  pages,  and  especially  in  the  two  chapters  entitled  The 
Logic  of  Belief  and  Newman’s  Place  in  History.  All  I  can 
do  here  is  to  give,  in  a  very  compressed  form,  some  outlines 
of  it 

“Newman  realised,  as  others  did  not,  that  Christianity  was  fading  away 
from  the  public  order;  that  Christians  would  be  called  upon  more  and 
more  to  exercise  their  individual  judgment,  to  mix  in  a  society  no  longer 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  free-thinking  as  was  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
sceptical  yet  superstitious,  corrupt  yet  polished;  and  he  began  to  provide 
against  the  evil  day.  His  policy  would  have  gone  upon  lines,  novel  as 
regarded  the  immediate  past,  now  irrecoverable,  but  identical  with  those 
by  which  Clement,  Origen,  Basil,  and  the  early  Fathers  had  guided  their 
course  under  heathen  rule.  It  was  a  programme  for  to-morrow  which 
implied  great  and  permanent  losses,  not  pleasant  to  think  of,  a  reliance 
on  energy  instead  of  routine,  and  what  many  took  to  be  a  change  of  front. 
By  this  time  Darwin  had  published  his  ‘  Origin  of  Species  ’ ;  the  Bible  criti¬ 
cism  familiar  to  Germany  since  Lessing,  had  put  out  feelers  in  ‘  Essays  and 
Reviews  ’ ;  Colenso  was  applying  his  arithmetic  to  the  Pentateuch ;  Hegel 
had  been  heard  of  in  Oxford.  Newman  was  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times; 
he  read  and  gave  them  a  meaning.  Events  have  shown  that  he  was  not 
deceived.” 

So  much,  in  general,  as  to  Newman’s  attitude  of  mind.  And 
now  let  us  look,  more  closely,  at  a  portion  of  his  teaching.  All 
his  life  long,  as  he  said  in  his  address  at  the  Palazzo  della  Pigna, 
on  receiving  the  Cardinal’s  hat,  he  had  opposed  what  he  called 
Liberalism  in  religion,  meaning  by  Liberalism,  as  Dean  Church 
happily  puts  it,  “the  tendency  of  modern  thought  to  destroy  the 
basis  of  revealed  religion,  and,  ultimately,  of  all  that  can  be  called 
religion  at  all.”  The  question,  then,  which  he  asked  himself 
was  this  :  “  What  must  be  the  face-to-face  antagonist  by  which 
to  withstand  and  baffle  the  fierce  energy  of  passion  and  the  all- 
corroding,  all-dissolving  scepticism  of  the  intellect  in  religious 
inquiries  ?  ”  To  answer  that  question  he  falls  back  on  person¬ 
ality  as  ‘‘  the  key  to  truth.”  ^ 

“He  takes  himself,”  writes  Dr.  Barry,  “for  granted,  his  nature,  facul¬ 
ties,  instincts,  and  all  that  they  imply.  Metaphysicians  have  commonly 
started  from  the  universal  to  arrive  at  the  particular;  but  he,  who  is 
not  of  their  sect,  reverses  the  process.  .  .  .  ‘  Let  concretes  come  first,’ 
he  exclaimed,  ‘  and  so-called  universals  second.’  He  went  back  to  the  days 
of  childhood,  when  he  was  ‘  alone  with  the  Alone  ’ ;  and  on  this  adamantine 
basis  of  reality  he  set  up  his  religion.  .  .  .  The  inevitable,  though  com- 


(1)  It  has  been  profoundly  observed  by  Dr.  Barry  that  Newman’s  view  of 
personality  is  essentially  Carlyle’s  doctrine  of  heroes  “  wearing  its  academic  robes.” 
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monly  unrecognised,  premiss  of  all  reasoning  is  each  man’s  individual 
nature,  so  that  if  a  multitude  agree,  still  it  is  because  every  one  finds  in 
himself  a  motive  for  assenting  to  the  view  taken  by  all.  Whether  the 
motive  be  weak  or  valid  we  do  not  now  inquire.  But  what  of  the  process? 

In  many  books  it  is  described  as  an  art — the  art  of  logic — and  rules  have 
been  given  for  its  proper  exercise.  Newman,  as  we  might  expect,  denies 
this  old  position,  at  least  in  its  accepted  form.  ‘  Reasoning,’  he  says, 

‘  is  a  living  spontaneous  energy  within  us,  not  an  art.’  .  .  .  Revelation 
is  an  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  an  ‘  economy,’  in  its  nature  unequal 
to  that  which  it  bodies  forth.  And  as  is  the  object,  so  is  the  evidence. 

‘  Almost  all  reasons  formally  adduced  in  moral  inquiries  are  rather  speci¬ 
mens  and  symbols  of  the  real  grounds,  than  those  grounds  themselves.’ 
They  are  ‘  hints  towards  the  true  reasoning,  and  demand  an  active,  ready, 
candid,  and  docile  mind,  which  can  throw  itself  into  what  is  said,  neglect 
verbal  difficulties,  and  pursue  and  carry  out  principles.’  Defenders  of 
Christianity,  however,  are  tempted  to  ‘  select  as  reasons  for  belief,  not 
the  highest,  the  truest,  the  most  sacred,  the  most  intimately  persuasive, 
but  such  as  best  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  argument,  and  these  are 
commonly  not  the  real  reasons  in  the  case  of  religious  men.’ 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  controversial  divine  who  had  ever  made 
these  admissions  before  Newman ;  to  the  unphilosophical,  of  whom  Froude 
or  Kingsley  was  a  type,  they  would  seem  to  border  on  scepticism,  to 
conceal  infinite  reserve,  and  to  furnish  bigotry  with  weapons  of  offence. 
Newman  was  engaged  upon  two  inquiries,  for  which  the  shallow  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  an  age  when  Bentham  was  a  prophet  and  Macaulay  a  preacher 
could  not  be  prepared.  He  was  grappling  with  the  idea  of  Evolution  and 
the  fact  of  the  Unconscious.  So  have  they  been  termed  since;  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  we  must  call  the  one  ‘  development,’  the  other  '  implicit  reason.’ 
His  claim  to  be  original  in  philosophy  rests  on  discoveries  to  which  zeal 
for  theology  impelled  him.  .  .  .  Newman  held  that  ‘  it  is  the  mind  which 
reasons,  and  not  a  sheet  of  paper  ’ ;  but  he  went  a  step  beyond  this  judg¬ 
ment  upon  artificial  logic  when  he  brought  in  as  auxiliaries  emotion, 
instinct,  and  the  will  to  believe.  This  was  escaping  from  literature  to 
life,  subordinating  science  to  action,  or  rather  testing  presumptive  know¬ 
ledge  by  its  behaviour  in  contact  with  realities ;  the  world  was  now  the 
school,  whereas  religious  apologists  had  taken  their  narrow  little  class¬ 
room  for  the  world.  In  this  truly  Aristotelian  spirit  Newman,  after  some 
thirty  years  of  meditation,  set  about  writing,  with  infinite  pains,  his 
Grammar  of  Assent. 

“Ten  times  he  went  over  some  of  its  chapters,  we  are  told;  over  the 
last,  perhaps  twenty  times.  It  bears  the  marks  of  revision  in  a  certain 
weariness  which  broods  upon  its  pages,  and  will  scarcely  compare  with 
the  great  Oxford  Sermons  where  he  handles  the  same  topics.  But  its 
wisdom,  depth,  significance,  and  pathos  make  of  it  a  work  such  as  St. 
Augustine  might  have  offered  to  a  century  like  our  own.  It  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  experience.  How  man  ought  to  arrive  at  certitude  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  an  ambitious  treatise.  How,  in  concrete  matters, 
he  does  arrive  at  it,  was  Newman’s  concern.” 

In  reading  over  these  extracts,  I  have  a  sort  of  guilty  feeling,  as 
though  I  had  mutilated  the  admirable  pages  (114 — 191)  whence 
they  are  taken.  Still  they  will,  I  think,  convey  to  my  readers  the 
main  outlines  of  Dr.  Barry’s  argument,  and  I  trust  will  lead 
many  of  them  to  study  it  at  length  in  his  own  volume.  I  add  to 
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my  citations  a  few  lines  in  which  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of 
Newman’s  work  : — 

“  Newman  was  to  be  the  Christian  prophet  and  philosopher  of  the  coming 
century.  ‘By  the  solitary  force  of  his  own  mind,’  to  quote  J.  A.  Froude, 
he  has  not  only  restored  Catholicism  in  the  English-speaking  world  to 
a  place  and  power  which  it  might  seem  hopelessly  to  have  lost;  he  has 
also  reacted  on  the  mental  habits  of  those  whom  he  joined  by  teaching 
them  a  language  they  could  not  have  gained  without  him,  modelling  afresh 
their  methods  of  apologetics,  making  known  to  the  Roman  schools  a  temper 
of  philosophy  and  style  of  argument  which  promise  a  common  ground, 
a  forum  or  an  agora,  between  North  and  South  where,  at  least,  they  may 
discuss  with  understanding,  and  by  drawing  their  eyes  to  the  abyss  of  the 
unknowable  which  must  ever  lie  beneath  our  most  certain  affirmations.” 

The  fragments  of  Dr.  Barry’s  work  which  I  have  just  cited  will 
suffice  to  indicate  both  its  philosophical  depth  and  its  literary 
excellence.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  set  down  a  few  thoughts  which 
it  suggests  to  me  concerning  Newman’s  place  as  a  thinker  and  a 
teacher. 

Let  me  put  it  in  this  w’ay.  We  live  in  an  age  wrhen  all  first 
principles  once  generally  held  in  the  Western  world  are  called  in 
question;  when  what  is  designated  “the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment’’  is  freely  exercised,  not  only  by  the  wise  and  learned,  but 
by  the  foolish  and  ignorant;  when  the  man  in  the  street,  w^ho, 
according  to  Carlyle’s  contemptuous  estimate,  is  really  capable  to 
judge  of  little  save  the  merits  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  stimulants, 
confidently  gives  sentence  on  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Authority  once  deemed  conclusive  is  discredited  and  impotent. 
“  Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe  and  to 
do?’’  the  Church  Catechism  asks  of  the  neophyte.  Bound  to 
believe  and  to  do  ?  The  smallest  Board  School  boy  w’ould  resent  the 
suggestion  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Nonconformist  conscience  to  be 
met  with  passive  resistance.  The  obligation  now  generally  recog¬ 
nised  is  not  to  believe  and  to  do,  but  to  examine — hopelessly  in¬ 
competent  as  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  for  the  task.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  in  this  province,  as  in  all  others  of  human  life, 
men  are  gregarious.  They  follow  a  few  leaders — there  is  no  help 
for  it.  They  take  their  beliefs,  their  principles  of  action,  on  trust, 
while  fondly  imagining  that  the  notions  which  have  drifted  into 
their  heads  originated  there.  The  trend  of  thought  is  determined 
by  a  few  thinkers.  The  number  of  Germans  capable  of  intelli¬ 
gently  appreciating  the  Kantian  philosophy  has  ever,  probably, 
been  extremely  small.  And  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Kant  wrought  the  moral  regeneration  of  his  country.^  Now, 

(1)  This  will  perhaps  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  a  great  deal  too  much  to 
say.  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  such  to  pp.  167 — 172  of  my  volume.  Essays 
and  Speeches,  for  that  vindication  of  it  which  my  space  does  not  allow  me  to 
enter  upon  here. 
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Newman,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  doing  as  great  a  work  for  England 
as  Kant  did  for  Germany. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  bring  together  two  names  repre¬ 
senting  minds  more  differently  constituted  :  Newman,  “  an  Alex¬ 
andrian  who  wrote  in  English,  if  ever  there  was  one,”  as  Dr. 
Barry  happily  remarks,  a  literary  artist  whose  prose  is  unmetrical 
poetry,  a  mystic,  a  saint ;  and  Kant,  a  Teutonised  Scotchman,  dry, 
hard,  unemotional,  unspiritual — a  critic  whose  judgments  are 
delivered  in  what  is  probably  the  most  repelling  diction  ever 
achieved  by  man.  The  contrast  is  very  like  that  between  the 
Platonic  demiurgus  and  an  analytical  chemist.  And  yet  the  analo¬ 
gies  between  their  teachings  are  most  curious  and  significant.' 
To  draw’  out  this  in  detail  would  be  impossible  here.  I  can  only 
touch  in  passing  upon  a  few  instances.  How  striking,  then,  is  the 
identity  of  their  testimony  regarding  Theism  and  Immortality. 

‘‘  Belief  in  God  and  in  another  world,”  writes  Kant,  “  is  so  inter- 
w’oven  with  my  moral  nature  that  the  former  can  no  more  vanish 
than  the  latter  can  be  torn  from  me.”  The  words  of  Newman 
seem  to  come  as  an  echo  of  this  deep  saying  ;  ‘  ‘  The  existence  of  a 
God  of  Judgment  is  as  certain  to  me  as  my  own  existence;  it  is 
the  great  truth  of  which  my  whole  being  is  full.”  “  We  have  a 
direct  and  conscious  knowledge  of  our  Maker.”  Both  Kant  and 
Newman  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  those  schools  of 
thought  which  teach  that  there  is  no  knowledge  a  priori,  and  there 
are  no  truths  cognisable  by  the  mind’s  inward  light  and  grounded  on 
intuitive  evidence,  that  sensation  and  the  mind’s  consciousness  of 
its  own  acts  are  not  only  the  exclusive  sources  but  the  sole  mate¬ 
rials  of  our  knowledge.  One  signal  merit  of  Kant’s  philosophy, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  consists  in  the  abundant  light  which  he  has 
thrown  upon  personality,  enabling  us  to  see  clearly  its  funda¬ 
mental  characteristic — a  self-consciousness  involving  self-deter¬ 
mination  and  the  power  of  making  our  desires  an  object  of  our  will. 
This  cardinal  fact  of  personality,  as  w’e  saw  just  now,  is  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  Newman  builds.  Kant  conceives  of  the 
moral  law — not ,  according  to  a  widely  popular  misconception  of  his 
teaching,  as  a  higher  self,  but — as  an  independent  reality  which 
entering  into  a  man  evokes  the  higher  self  within  him.  And  this 
conception  underlies  New’man’s  teaching,  though  he  carries 
morality  to  the  height  of  sanctity  and  passes  through  ethics  to 
holiness.  ‘‘The  Divine  Law,”  he  writes,  ‘‘the  rule  of  ethical 

(1)  Newman,  who  knew  no  German,  was  quite  unacquainted  with  Kant,  at  all 
events  up  to  1884.  “  I  have  never  read  a  word  of  Kant,”  he  wrote  to  me  in  that 
year.  I  am  told  by  a  common  friend  that  subsequently  he  perused  translations  of 
the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  and  the  Practical  Reason,  pen  in  hand — that  was  hU 
usual  way — and  made  some  notes  on  them. 
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truth,  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  a  sovereign,  universal, 
absolute  authority  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels,  is  the 
Divine  Reason,  or  Will  of  God,  and  this  law  as  apprehended  in 
the  minds  of  individual  men  is  called  conscience.”  Newman  and 
Kant,  whatever  the  dissimilarity  of  their  intellectual  constitutions, 
the  difference  of  their  phraseology,  the  divergence  of  their  beliefs, 
were  apostles  of  the  moral  law.  And  that  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  just  now  that  Newman  is  doing  for  this  day  a  work  similar 
to  Kant’s  a  century  before. 

Yes;  this  is  the  main  line  of  Newman’s  teaching,  to  which  all 
segments  of  it  must  be  referred.  Man  was  for  him  a  person,  that 
is,  an  ethical  being,  marked  off  by  that  unique  and  supreme  dis¬ 
tinction  from 

“  the  beast  that  takes 
His  licence  in  the  field  of  time. 

Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime. 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes.” 

Man,  alone  of  all  animals  “born  under  the  law’  of  virtue,” 
is  endowed  with  conscience,  a  Deity  within  him — ^poroU  atraai 
<TvveiBr]cn<:  ©eo?,  as  Menander  sang  centuries  ago,  in  w’ords 
where  we  seem  to  hear  ‘  ‘  the  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come  yearning 
to  mix  himself  with  life.”  For  the  old  Hellenic  moralists  con¬ 
ceived  of  goodness  rather  than  rightness  as  the  rule  of  duty. 
They  busied  themselves  in  inquiries  about  the  summum  bonum. 
The  word  “ought  ”  did  not  mean  for  them  what  it  means  for  us. 
Even  in  Aristotle  the  faculty  of  conscience,  though  implied,  re¬ 
ceives  no  explicit  recognition ;  he  gives  no  adequate  account  of  its 
categorical  imperative,  of  the  ethical  Set.  It  was  the  ascetic 
element  in  Stoicism  which  led  men  more  sharply  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  pleasurable,  and  to  discern  the  absolute  char¬ 
acter  of  the  moral  law.  But  Christianity,  w’hich  has  been  truly 
said  to  have  in  some  sort  unveiled  human  nature  to  itself,  has 
revealed  the  full  import  of  the  word.  Its  significance  for  us  repre¬ 
sents  the  ethical  advance  of  the  modern  world  over  the  Hellenic. 
When  Newman  began  to  preach  and  to  teach,  the  school  of 
Bentham  w’as  high  in  popular  favour  :  a  school  the  outcome  of 
whose  doctrines  was  the  cancellation  of  that  advance.  Denying 
that  good  and  evil  are  of  the  will,  resolving  morality  into  a  long¬ 
sighted  selfishness,  it  sought — and  that  in  the  name  of  progress  ! — 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  noblest  of  ancient  philosophies  and  of  the 
most  august  of  all  religions.  The  Physicists,  who  came  later, 
went  further  than  the  Utilitarians.  They  declared  by  the  mouth  of 
Darwin  that  “the  imperious  word  ought”  implies  merely  the 
existence  of  persistent  instincts  ;  that  a  man  ought  to  speak  the  truth 
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in  the  sense  in  which  a  pointer  ought  to  point,  a  retriever  to  retrieve, 
a  hound  to  hunt.  Doctrines  such  as  these  stirred  the  spirit  of 
Newmah  within  him.  It  was  his  life-work  to  combat  them. 

“All  through  my  day,”  be  writes,  “there  has  been  a  resolute  warfare, 
I  had!  almost  said  conspiracy,  against  the  rights  of  conscience.  Literature 
and  science  have  been  embodied  in  great  institutions  in  order  to  put  it 
down.  Noble  buildings  have  been  reared  as  fortresses  against  that  spiritual, 
invisible  influence  which  is  too  subtle  for  science  and  too  profound  for 
literature.  Chairs  in  Universities  have  been  made  the  seats  of  an 
antagonist  tradition.  Public  writers,  day  after  day,  have  indoctrinated 
the  minds  of  innumerable  readers  with  theories  subversive  of  its  claims. 
As  in  Roman  times,  and  in  the  middle  age,  its  supremacy  was  assailed  by 
the  arm  of  physical  force,  so  now  the  intellect  is  put  in  operation  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  a  power  which  the  sword  could  not  destroy.  We  are 
told  that  conscience  is  but  a  twist  in  primitive  and  untutored  man ;  that 
its  dictate  is  an  imagination ;  that  the  very  notion  of  guiltiness,  which  that 
dictate  enforces,  is  simply  ir«ational,  for  how  can  there  possibly  be  freedom 
of  will,  how  can  there  be  consequent  responsibility,  in  that  infinite  eternal 
network  of  cause  and  effect,  in  which  we  helplessly  lie?  And  what 
retribution  have  we  to  fear,  when  we  have  had  no  real  choice  to  do  good 
or  evil? 

“So  much  for  philosophers;  now  let  ns  see  what  is  the  notion  of  con¬ 
science  in  this  day  in  the  popular  mind.  There,  no  more  than  in  the 
intellectual  w’orld,  does  ‘  conscience  ’  retain  the  old,  true.  Catholic  *  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  There  too  the  idea,  the  presence,  of  a  Moral  Governor 
is  far  away  from  the  use  of  it,  frequent  and  emphatic  as  that  use  of  it 
is.  When  men  advocate  the  rights  of  conscience,  they  in  no  sense  mean 
the  rights  of  the  Creator,  nor  the  duty  to  Him,  in  thought  and  deed,  of 
the  creature;  but  the  right  of  thinking,  speaking,  writing,  and  acting 
according  to  their  judgment  or  their  humour,  without  any  thought  of 
God  at  all.  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  go  by  any  moral  rule,  but  they 
demand,  what  they  think  is  an  Englishman’s  prerogative,  for  each  to  be 
his  own  master  in  all  things,  and  to  profess  what  he  pleases,  asking  no 
one’s  leave,  and  accounting  priest  or  preacher,  speaker  or  writer,  un¬ 
utterably  impertinent,  who  dares  to  say  a  word  against  his  going  to 
perdition,  if  ho  like  it,  in  his  own  way.  Conscience  has  rights  because 
it  has  duties;  but  in  this  age,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  it  is  the 
very  right  and  freedom  of  conscience  to  dispense  with  conscience,  to  ignore 
a  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  to  be  independent  of  unseen  obligations.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
science  is  a  stern  monitor,  but  in  this  century  it  has  been  superseded  by  a 
counterfeit,  which  the  eighteen  centuries  prior  to  it  never  heard  of,  and 
could  not  have  mistaken  for  it  if  they  had.” 

To  these  doctrines  Newman  opposed  the  august  teaching  that 
conscience,  a  constituent  element  of  the  mind,  is  a  Divine  Voice 
speaking  in  the  nature  and  heart  of  man  ;  the  internal  witness  both 
of  the  existence  and  the  law  of  God  ;  a  prophet  in  its  informations, 
a  monarch  in  its  peremptoriness,  a  priest  in  its  blessings  and 
anathemas  :  to  every  individual  man  the  rule  and  measure  of  duty- 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Newman’s  view  of  conscience  is  not  precisely  that  of 
the  Catholic  schoolmen.  He  goes  beyond  them  in  regarding  it  as  a  distinct 
faculty,  which  is  also  the  teaching  of  Butler  and  of  Kant. 
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But  the  individual  is  not  in  truth  the  individuum  vagum  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  abstraction ;  he  is  organically  connected  with  other  men  in 
a  polity  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  he  is  found  not  in  solitude — unus 
homo  nullus  homo — but  in  society.  And  society  lives  by  law 
which,  rightly  conceived  of,  is  an  expression  of  the  same  reason 
that  speaks  through  the  voice  within.  I  need  hardly  observe  that 
the  principle  of  authority  enters  everywhere ;  into  every  field  of 
human  thought  and  of  human  action.  And  it  is  as  necessary  as  it 
is  universal ;  necessary  as  an  aid  to  the  individual  conscience.  Con¬ 
science,  Newman  points  out,  in  a  striking  passage  of  the  Grammar 
of  Assent,  is  like  a  clock— “  It  may  be  said  to  strike  the 
hours ;  but  it  will  strike  them  wrongly  unless  it  be  regulated.”  It 
is  a  guide  fully  furnished  for  its  office ;  but  it  cannot  exercise  that 
office  without  external  assistances.  One  of  those  assistances  is 
furnished  by  authority.^  And  here  arise  practical  difficulties  in 
the  religious  as  in  all  other  provinces,  the  solution  of  which  is  by 
no  means  always  easy.  The  question  of  authority  versus  con¬ 
science  was  for  years — indeed,  I  may  say,  during  his  whole  life — 
before  Newman ,  and  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
wiser  than  his  treatment  of  it.  A  recent  writer  has  called  Origen 
“  the  very  type  of  the  true  combination  of  reverence  of  authority 
with  the  active  spirit  of  inquiry  and  courageous  facing  of  difficul¬ 
ties.”  Surely  these  words  of  Professor  Stanton  most  aptly 
characterise  Cardinal  Newman. 

A  religion,  Newman  has  observed,  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent, 
‘‘is  not  a  proposition,  but  a  system:  it  is  a  rite,  a  creed, 
a  philosophy,  a  rule  of  duty,  all  at  once.”  Yes,  it  is  all  these; 
but,  as  he  insisted  long  before  he  was  a  Catholic,  ‘‘  it  has  ever 
been  an  assertion  of  what  we  are  to  believe  ’  ’ ;  and  it  is  this  first  of 

(1)  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  think  “  a 
religion  of  authority  incompatible  with  freedom  of  thought,”  as  appears  from 
the  subjoined  letter  addressed  hy  him  to  me  on  the  29th  of  January,  1882.  In 
acknowledging  it,  I  expressed  regret  at  having  misunderstood  him,  gave  references 
to  passages  in  his  Vatican  pamphlets  to  which  the  misunderstanding  was  due,  and 
asked  if  I  should  publish  the  correspondence.  He  replied  that  just  then — at  that 
time  he  was  Prime  Minister — he  had  “  no  desire  to  appear  in  the  field  of  even 
friendly  controversy,”  but  left  it  to  me  to  deal  later  as  I  might  think  fit  with  his 
letter — which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  forgot  all  about  until  I  came  upon  it,  casually, 
a  few  days  ago.  It  is  as  follows  : — “  Your  interesting  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  February  has  a  passage,  marked  by  courtesy  and  evident  sincerity,  in 
which  you  have,  I  am  sure  unwittingly,  fallen  into  error  concerning  an  opinion  of 
mine  to  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to  refer.  I  have  never  laid  it  down,  or 
believed,  that  a  religion  of  authority  is  incompatible  with  freedom  of  thought. 
Forty-three  years  ago  I  was  severely  criticised  by  Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  for  having  maintained  the  exact  contrary,  which  I  have  at  all  times 
held,  and  have  variously  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  as,  for  example,  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  articles  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  respecting  Six 
George  Lewis’s  work  on  the  influence  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion.” 
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all.  “  Bound  to  believe  ”  is  the  very  preamble  of  its  message. 
And,  to  quote  the  words  of  Loss  and  Gain,  it  was  because  he 
found  in  Rome,  and  in  Rome  only,  a  competent  authority  to  tell 
him  what  to  believe,  that  he  submitted  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  is  the  burden  of  his  book  on  Development.  “  There  can  be 
no  combination  on  the  basis  of  truth  without  an  organ  of  truth,” 

“  a  supreme  authority  ruling  and  reconciling  individual  judgments 
by  a  divine  right.”  If  conscience  is  the  subjective  organ  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  Church  is  its  objective  organ.  But  what  if  the  two 
come  in  conflict?  What  if  ecclesiastical  authority  requires  us  to 
accept  statements  which  go  against  our  conscience ;  statements 
which,  after  the  best  and  most  careful  exercise  of  our  judging 
faculty,  appear  to  us  erroneous?  Well,  I  cannot  deny — how  can 
I ,  with  history  before  me  ? — that  cases  may  arise  in  which  boldly 
to  speak  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  if  necessary  to  suffer  for  it,  is  a  bounden  duty  :  tenipus  est 
loquendi.  “There  are,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Burke,  “times 
and  circumstances  in  which  not  to  speak  is  at  least  to  connive.” 
But  they  are  rare.  If  there  is  a  time  to  speak,  there  is  also  a  time 
to  keep  silence  :  tempus  est  tacendi.  We  must  be  always  intel¬ 
lectually  loyal  to  what  w^e  believe  to  be  the  truth — that  is  certain. 
But  obedience  is  a  virtue  as  well  as  veracity.  It  is  never  safe  to 
go  against  conscience.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  defy  that  con¬ 
sentient  judgment  which  theologians  call  the  sensus  fidelium.  In 
practice  there  are  tw'o  questions  to  be  considered.  Is  the  view  of 
which  we  think  ourselves  so  assured  really  a  certitude,  or  is  it 
merely  a  more  or  less  probable  opinion?  And  if  it  is  really  a 
certitude,  does  there  lie  upon  us  the  obligation  to  publish  it  hie  et 
nunc?  Lord  Acton,  in  one  of  his  recently  published  Letters^ 
speaks  of  ‘  ‘  the  deadly  taint  of  a  conscience  perverted  by  autho¬ 
rity.”  Such  perversion  is,  of  course,  possible.  History  unques¬ 
tionably  exhibits  instances  of  it.  History  exhibits  far  more 
numerous  instances  of  a  conscience  perverted  by  vanity  and  self- 
will.  Cardinal  Newman  held  that  ordinarily  the  rule  is  patience, 
and  in  quietness  and  confidence  to  leave  the  issue  to  time  :  — 

'‘Time,  which  solves  all  doubt. 

By  bringing  Truth,  his  glorious  daughter,  out.” 


They  were  very  favourite  lines  with  him.  One  lesson  he  found 

(1)  My  regard  and  reverence  for  my  deceased  friend  compel  me  to  express  my 
deep  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  memory  by  the  publication  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  many  of  which,  written  in  his  haste,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  in  his 
excess  {Dixi  in  excessu  meo),  by  no  means  represent  his  calm  and  deliberate 
judgment  upon  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  as  1  have  reason  to  know,  and 
convey  a  quite  false  impression  of  one  of  the  truest  and  most  loyal  of  men. 
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writ  large  on  ecclesiastical  annals,  namely,  this: — “The  initial 
error  of  what  afterwards  became  heresy  was  the  urging  forward 
of  some  truth,  against  the  prohibition  of  authority,  at  an  unseason¬ 
able  time.”  And  once,  being  asked  in  conversation  what  was  the 
main  fault  of  heresiarchs,  he  replied,  “  Their  impatience.”  But 
here,  in  order  to  present  more  fully  his  mind  on  this  matter,  I 
will  give  an  extract  from  the  very  striking  Introduction  prefixed 
to  the  treatises  republished  by  him  under  the  title  of  the  Via 
Media.  It  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  my  readers  :  — 

“Much  is  said  in  this  day  by  men  of  science  about  the  duty  of  honesty 
in  what  is  called  the  pursuit  of  truth — by  ‘  pursuing  truth  ’  being  meant 
the  pursuit  of  facts.  It  is  just  now  reckoned  a  great  moral  virtue  to  be 
fearless  and  thorough  in  inquiry  into  facts ;  and,  when  science  crosses 
and  breaks  the  received  path  of  Revelation,  it  is  reckoned  a  serious  im¬ 
putation  upon  the  ethical  character  of  religious  men,  whenever  they  show 
hesitation  to  shift  at  a  minute’s  warning  their  position,  and  to  accept  as 
truths  shadowy  views  at  variance  with  what  they  have  ever  been  taught 
and  have  held.  But  the  contrast  between  the  cases  is  plain.  The  love 
and  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  subject-matter  of  religion,  if  it  be  genuine, 
must  always  bo  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  error,  of  error  which  may  be 
sin.  An  inquirer  in  the  province  of  religion  is  under  a  responsibility  for 
his  reasons  and  for  their  issue.  But,  whatever  be  the  real  merits,  nay, 
virtues,  of  inquirers  into  physical  or  historical  facts,  whatever  their  skill, 
their  acquired  caution,  their  experience,  their  dispassionateness  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  mind,  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  excellent  instruments 
of  inquiry  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  because  it  is  expedient,  or  honest, 
or  beseeming,  or  praiseworthy,  to  use  them ;  nor,  if  in  the  event  they  were 
found  to  bo  wrong  as  to  their  supposed  discoveries,  would  they,  or  need 
they,  feel  aught  of  the  remorse  and  self-reproach  of  a  Catholic,  on  whom 
it  breaks  that  he  ha^been  violently  handling  the  text  of  Scripture,  mis¬ 
interpreting  it,  or  superseding  it,  on  an  hypothesis  which  he  took  to  be 
true,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  untenable. 

“We  will  suppose  in  his  defence  that  he  was  challenged  either  to  admit  or 
to  refute  what  was  asserted,  and  to  do  so  without  delay ;  still  it  would  have 
been  far  better  could  he  have  waited  awhile,  as  the  event  has  shown — 
nay,  far  better,  even  though  the  assertion  has  proved  true.  Galileo  might 
be  right  in  his  conclusion  that  the  earth  moves;  to  consider  him  a  heretic 
might  have  been  wrong ;  but  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  censuring  abrupt, 
startling,  unsettling,  unverified  disclosures,  if  such  they  were — disclosures 
at  once  uncalled  for  and  inopportune,  at  a  time  when  the  limits  of 
revealed  truth  had  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  .  ,  .  Galileo’s  truth  is  said 
to  have  shocked  and  scared  the  Italy  of  his  day.  It  revolutionised  the 
received  system  of  belief  as  regards  heaven,  purgatory,  and  hell,  to  say 
that  the  earth  wont  round  the  sun,  and  it  forcibly  imposed  upon  categorical 
statements  of  Scripture,  a  figurative  interpretation.  Heaven  was  no 
longer  above,  and  earth  below;  the  heavens  no  longer  literally  opened 
and  shut;  purgatory  and  hell  were  not  for  certain  under  the  earth.  The 
catalogue  of  theological  truths  was  seriously  curtailed.  Whither  did  our 
Lord  go  on  His  ascension  ?  If  there  is  to  be  a  plurality  of  worlds,  what  is 
the  special  importance  of  this  one?  and  is  the  whole  visible  universe,  with 
its  infinite  spaces,  one  day  to  pass  away?  We  are  used  to  these  questions 
now,  and  reconciled  to  them;  and  on  that  account  are  no  fit  judges  of  the 
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disorder  and  dismay  which  the  Galilean  hypothesis  would  cause  to  good 
Catholics  as  far  as  they  became  cognisant  of  it,  and  how  necessary  it  was 
in  charity  to  delay  the  formal  reception  of  a  new  interpretation  of  Scripture 
till  their  imagination  should  gradually  get  accustomed  to  it.” 


I  have  w’ell-nigh  reached  the  limits  which  I  proposed  to  myself 
w’hen  I  began  to  write ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  remarks  which  I 
should  like  to  set  down.  I  will  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

For  seventeen  years  I  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  much  inter¬ 
course,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  with  Cardinal  Newman ;  and 
I  do  not  think  Dr.  Barry  exaggerates  in  describing  him  as  “  the 
loftiest  and  deepest  intellect  of  the  age.”  If  I  were  asked  which 
of  his  high  and  noble  characteristics  struck  me  most,  I  think  I 
should  say  his  largeness  of  mind. 

It  has  been  objected  to  him  that  his  view  of  religion  was 
simply  ecclesiastical.  In  a  sense,  this  is  true.  The  religious  sen¬ 
timent,  so  strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  dogma,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  human 
nature.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  asking  him,  “Is  not  this 
religious  sentiment  merely  the  ghost  of  religion?  ”  He  laughed 
assent,  and  said,  “  A  little  holy  w^ater  would  lay  it,  perhaps.” 
Religion  was  for  him  a  matter  of  persons  and  things,  of  definite 
teaching  and  prescribed  rites,  embodied  in  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knew — this  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Barry — that  words  are  symbols  of  something  too  deep  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  expressed  in  them.  “  The  best  in  their  kind  are  but 
shadows.”  The  inscription  on  his  tomb,  “  Ex  umbris  et 
imaginibuB  in  veritatem,”  is  a  true  revelation  of  him. 

The  same  note  is  on  his  philosophy.  It  is  sometimes  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  had  no  philosophy.  That  he  was  no  metaphysician 
is,  of  course,  true.  But  who  can  deny  to  him  a  philosophy  of  his 
own ,  in  the  wider  sense  which  Plato  ^  claims  for  the  word ,  of  real 
knowledge  as  opposed  to  mere  opinion?  The  Grammar  of 
Assent,  in  which  it  is  most  systematically  expounded,  is  not 
metaphysics  and  does  not  pretend  to  be.  It  abounds  in  profound 
and  most  valuable  suggestions,  in  a  subtle  psychology,  and  in 
refined  observation  of  the  difference  between  various  orders  of 
mind.  But  its  language  is  altogether  remote  from  the  schools. 
Its  standpoint  is  personal ,  not  scientific ;  and  therein  lies  its  real 
value.  It  has  been  objected  to  him  by  one  of  his  critics  that  “his 
imagination  dominated  his  reason.”  But  with  Newman  imagina¬ 
tion  was  that  “high  reason  ”  of  the  poet,  whereof  Milton  speaks, 
as — to  quote  Dr.  Barry  again — it  w’as  “with  Carlyle,  Wordsworth, 


(1)  Tbv  <tn\6(ro<poy  aotpias  <pi\(Ton*v  iriOvn.iiT)\v  *htu,  ow  /itV,  5’  ot, 
froffijj  Plato,  Rep.  475  B. 
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Goethe,  and  Shakespeare  :  not  the  bare  mechanical  process  that 
grinds  out  conclusions  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  what  is, 
at  best,  a  luminous  void,  but  the  swift,  sudden  grasp  of  an  explorer 
making  his  way  from  crag  to  crag,  under  him  the  raging  sea, 
above,  sure  ground  and  deliverance.”  Yes,  Newman  had  a 
philosophy  of  his  own,  living  and  permeating  as  life  itself. 

Equally  large-minded  was  his  way  of  dealing  with  theological 
questions.  I  suppose  his  greatest  achievement  in  that  department 
is  his  book  on  the  development  of  religious  doctrine,  in  which  he 
has  done  so  much  to  bridge  together  past  and  present.  His  teach¬ 
ing,  indeed,  on  this  topic  is  not  new  :  the  Catholic  tradition  has 
always  maintained  it.  Newman  adds  not  a  syllable,  so  far  as  the 
principle  goes,  to  what  is  laid  down  in  well-known  passages  and 
even  treatises  of  the  early  Fathers.  He  does  not  innovate;  he 
merely  emphasises,  illustrates,  illumines,  and  resets.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  made  an  end  of  the  old  unhistorical  view  of  Christian 
dogma  which  he  found  in  possession.  No  well-instructed  scholar 
would  now  maintain  that  thesis  of  the  immutability  of  Catholic 
doctrine  which  Bossuet  held.  When  Newman  wrote,  few  Catho¬ 
lics,  I  suppose,  questioned  it.  I  may  note  here  his  winning  toler¬ 
ance  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion ;  his  abiding 
readiness  to  meet  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  attenuate  diffi¬ 
culties  by  what  he  called  ”  a  wise  and  gentle  minimism.”  He  had 
nothing  of  the  angry  zealot  about  him.  His  hardest  words  were 
for  those  who  wounded  conscience  by  “tyrannous  ipse  dixits,” 
and  used  their  private  judgment  to  anathematise  the  private  judg¬ 
ment  of  others.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  expressed  himself 
more  clearly  on  this  subject  than  in  a  letter  to  me — it  is  dated 
May  13th,  1883.  “  My  maxim,”  he  writes,  “  has  ever  been  that 

it  is  better  to  make  mistakes  than  to  make  nothing ;  and  that 
nothing  that  man  can  do  is  without  mistakes.  .  .  .  Unless  our 
authorities  have  faith  in  their  laity,  unless  they  give  writers  elbow- 
room,  they  w’ill  succeed  in  no  able  refutations  of  infidelity,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  in  no  sufficient.  Men  won’t  fight  well  under 
the  lash.  Such  smaller  mistakes  as  Catholics  may  make  may  be 
set  right,  while  what  is  good  and  serviceable  will  remain.” 

During  the  early  ’eighties  I  had  many  conversations  with 
Cardinal  Newman  regarding  the  effect  of  modern  criticism  upon 
the  traditional  thesis  hitherto  commonly  accepted  by  Catholics 
concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Books  ^  of  Christianity. 
At  that  time  the  subject  greatly  occupied  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  and  devout  persons,  among  them  being  the  late  Dr. 
Clifford,  Bishop  of  Clifton.  Writing  to  me  on  the  2nd  of  May, 

(1)  That  is  the  true  translation  of  Biblia  Sacra;  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  plural  Biblia  was  turned  into  a  singular — ^books  into  book. 
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1883,  that  learned  prelate  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — “  Many 
Catholics  entertain  notions  [on  the  subject  of  Biblical  inspira¬ 
tion]  similar  to  those  attributed  to  them  by  M.  Eenan ;  and,  by 
doing  so,  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  As  these  questions  become 
every  day  more  popular,  the  evil  is  on  the  increase.  All  other 
theological  difficulties  are  rapidly  sinking  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Bible  with  modern 
science.  The  question  must  be  met  openly  and  fairly,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.”  The  Cardinal,  to  whom  I  showed  this  letter, 
pondered  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then  said  :  ”  Yes,  the  question 
must  be  met  openly  and  fairly — openly  and  fairly  ”  (he  laid  much 
emphasis  on  the  adverbs) — “  so  much  is  certain ;  but  ‘  the  sooner 
the  better’?  I  don’t  know:  is  it  as  yet  ripe?”  It  comes  to 
my  memory,  as  I  write,  that  once,  in  conversation  with  him  about 
some  point  of  Biblical  exegesis,  I  quoted — perhaps  somewhat 
impatiently — a  dictum  of  one  of  the  Hindu  Sacred  Books  :  ‘‘A 
fact  is  not  altered  by  a  hundred  texts.”  He  answered,  a  greater 
than  usual  gentleness  of  tone  veiling  the  implied  rebuke,  “  True; 
but  the  texts  are  a  fact  too.”  His  own  feeling  unquestionably  was 
that  much  of  the  traditional  thesis  is  untenable  and  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  although  he  resented  ”  the  rude  manner,”  as  he 
expressed  it,  in  which  too  many  critics  permitted  themselves  to 
deal  with  literature  so  sacred  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying, 
sacramental.  He  was  chary  of  expressing  himself  on  a  subject 
which  he  had  not  specially  made  his  own,  and  which  he  felt  to  be 
of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy.  But  in  his  article  on  The 
Inspiration  of  Scripture,  published  in  1884,  he  lays  down  the 
principle  :  if  it  “  be  assured  to  us  ”  that  a  canonical  book  is  ”  in¬ 
spired  in  respect  of  faith  and  morals  ....  all  other  questions 
are  irrelevant  and  unnecessary”  :  a  pregnant  principle  indeed, 
which  appears  to  be  ever  more  widely  commending  itself  to  com¬ 
petent  and  candid  judgments  as  eminently  reasonable  and  emi¬ 
nently  religious. 

I  have,  however,  exhausted  not  indeed  my  subject,  but  my 
space,  and  must  end  this  paper.  I  cannot  end  it  better  than  with 
a  prescient  sentence  of  Dr.  Barry’s,  to  which  I  entirely  assent 
“Should  the  Catholic  Church  extend  its  conquests  in  the  world 
where  Shakespeare  is  king,  [Newman’s  conversion  is]  not  less 
likely  to  have  enduring  results  than  had  St.  Augustine’s  on  the 
intellect  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  he  formed.” 


W.  S.  Lilly. 


LE  MAROC. 


The  recently  completed  Anglo-French  Convention,  the  brutal  cap¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris  and  his  step-son,  near  Tangier,  and  the 
undeniable  and  critical  state  of  anarchy  which  marks  the  last 
stage  of  the  existence  of  Morocco  as  an  independent  empire,  all 
tend  to  lend  special  interest  and  importance  to  a  really  good  and 
informing  book  upon  the  land  of  the  Moors.  Such  a  book  is  that 
just  published  by  the  firm  of  Armand  Colin,  in  Paris,  Le  Maroc 
d’aujourd’hui,  by  Eugene  Aubin,  the  talented  author  of  Les 
Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  Egypte,  an  entertaining  work  of  travel 
which  the  Academy  of  France  showed  its  discrimination  by  crown¬ 
ing  last  year.  There  is  another  fact  which  should  lend  this  book 
importance  and  interest  in  our  eyes.  It  is  written  by  a  French¬ 
man,  and,  by  our  recent  Convention,  we  have  said  in  effect  that  the 
future  of  Morocco  shall  be  left  in  French  hands.  For  years 
France  has  vigorously  denied  any  wish  or  intention  to  bring  about 
this  state  of  things.  For  years  English  statesmen  have 
solemnly  assured  inquiring  politicians,  whose  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  from  time  to  time  by  writers  who  insisted  perseveringly 
that  this  was  what  France  was  aiming  at,  and  what  England  could 
not  afford  to  allow  her  to  achieve,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
contemplated,  or  would  be  permitted.  The  whole  thing  was  cate¬ 
gorically  denied  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  less  than  six  months 
ago,  and  as  categorically  affirmed  by  the  present  writer,  and  in 
these  very  columns.  But  that  is  past.  Even  the  shade  of  Nelson, 
or  the  forgotten  warnings  of  far-seeing  Disraeli,  cannot  alter  the 
accomplished  fact.  Britain  has  given  France  a  free  hand  in  the 
land  which  supports  the  southern  Pillar  of  Hercules,  and  faces  the 
northern  half  of  the  gate  to  the  East — Gibraltar.  The  days  of 
that  country’s  independence  are  numbered.  A  good  book  about 
the  country,  written  by  a  sane,  tolerant,  observant  Frenchman,  is 
a  book  worth  thoughtful  consideration.  That  is  why  the  writer 
wishes  to  draw  the  attention  of  English  readers  to  M.  Aubin’ s 
Le  Maroc. 

In  his  preface  the  author  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

Ignorant  la  langue  arabe  et  isole  dans  une  contree  aussi  rebelle  a  tout 
contact  avec  les  Europeens,  il  m’eut  ete  impossible  d’entreprendre  une 
pareille  tache,  sans  le  concours  d’un  Algerien,  Si  Kaddour  ben  Ghabrit. 

One  is  rather  surprised  to  learn  of  M.  Aubin ’s  ignorance  of 
Arabic,  for  he  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  East;  but,  though 
one  would  naturally  suppose  this  would  detract  from  the  value  of 
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his  book,  one  is  made  to  feel  in  the  reading  that  it  is  reall}"  no 
more  than  another  item  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  industry, 
his  perseverance,  and  his  insight.  For  the  book  is  long  and  full, 
and  it  covers  very  many  aspects  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
author  has  obviously  a  good  working  understanding  of  the  Oriental 
character;  this,  and  a  pronounced  gift  of  sympathy,  have  done 
even  more  for  him  in  his  work  than  the  help  of  his  native  assist¬ 
ants.  Intuition,  sympathy,  the  literary  man’s  quick  insight— call 
the  gift  what  you  will,  it  plays  little  part  or  none  at  all.  as  a 
general  thing,  in  the  work  of  a  man  who  writes  of  a  foreign 
country  in  which  he  has  spent  half  a  lifetime.  When  a  capable 
Indian  Civil  servant  undertakes  to  describe  life  in  India, 
he  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  dull,  and  not  very  informing.  There 
are  no  other  pictures  quite  so  convincing  and  informing  as  the 
vivid  first  impressions  of  a  well-equipped  literary  craftsman.  He 
approaches  his  subject  as  it  is  approached  by  his  future  readers. 
But  he  brings  a  highly-trained  faculty  of  observation  to  bear  upon 
it,  and,  being  a  stranger  to  it  himself,  he  seizes,  preserves,  and 
transmits  all  those  indicative,  essential  externals  which  are  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  rather  tired  and  probably  official  resident  of  the 
country  in  question  would  refrain  from  mentioning  in  any  way, 
and  precisely  w'hat  the  casual  reader  must  have  if  he  is  to  learn 
anything  at  all  about  the  subject.  Le  Maroc  has  not  lost  very 
much  by  reason  of  its  author’s  ignorance  of  Arabic,  and  it  has 
gained  something  in  picturesqueness,  dash,  and  confidence. 

To  judge  from  the  leaflet  which  accompanies  the  book,  M. 
Aubin’s  publishers  do  not  share  either  his  modesty,  or  his  ability  to 
weigh  and  sift  evidence,  since  this  leaflet  affirms  that  M.  Aubin 
was  one  of  the  very  few  Europeans  who  lived  in  Morocco  during 
the  recent  Bu  Hamara  disturbances.  The  w’riter  of  this  article 
was  in  Morocco  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  question, 
and  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
numbers  of  the  European  community  there.  But  the  author  himself 
somewhat  overrates  the  importance  of  this  rising,  and  finds  more 
of  its  circumstances  “  unique  ”  than  w'ould  have  been  the  case  had 
he  lived  longer  in  the  country,  or  studied  its  history  more  closely. 
M.  Aubin  does  not  think  very  much  of  the  wTitten  history  of 
Morocco,  one  gathers,  since  he  writes  : — 

I  naturally  profited  by  my  long  hours  of  solitude  to  read  most  of  the 
works  published  on  Morocco.  Aside  from  historic  data,  I  found  hardly 
anything  to  draw  upon ;  for  there  does  not  exist,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
book,  in  any  language,  which  exhibits,  for  those  whom  it  may  interest,  the 
mechanism  of  Moorish  life,  and  of  the  Moorish  Government. 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement,  and  indicates  that  the 
author  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  overlook  a  number  of  very 
valuable  descriptive  works  in  his  own  language  published  during 
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the  past  century,  not  to  mention  the  many  English,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  Arabic  books  descriptive  of  Morocco.  As  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Sir  Lambert  Playfair  wrote,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
Sultan 

The  next  author  on  the  empire  of  Mulai  el  Hassan,  who  thinks  it 
necessary  to  justify  the  existence  of  his  work,  will  require  to  face  the  fact 
that,  exclusive  of  manuscript  records,  of  which  a  prodigious  quantity  are 
stored  in  the  archives  of  every  country  having  relations  with  Morocco, 
there  are  enumerated  in  the  bibliography  to  which  these  lines  form  the 
introduction,  the  titles  of  over  2,000  contributions  to  its  history,  geography, 
and  politics,  for  the  most  part  printed,  which  we  have  thought  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 


But,  again,  as  with  the  author’s  ignorance  of  Arabic,  so,  it  may 
be  with  his  failure  to  find  books  dealing  with  ‘  ‘  the  mechanism  of 
Moorish  life,”  his  own  book  has  possibly  lost  little  or  nothing; 
whilst  it  has  gained  from  the  freshness  and  impartiality  of  its 
writer’s  point  of  view,  and  unbiassed  intelligence.  As  he  says  : 

It  has  been,  then,  by  questioning  as  many  people  as  possible,  that  I  have 
arrived  at  an  idea,  which  I  believe  just,  of  this  country,  so  completely 
closed  to  all  European  penetration.  Needless  to  say  I  have  always  sought 
information  from  the  surest  source,  and  that  when  possible  I  have  checked 
statements  one  against  another. 

One  gathers  so  much  from  the  book  itself  ;  but,  as  was,  of  course, 
inevitable,  the  author  was  occasionally  misled,  and  then  his  ignor¬ 
ance,  alike  of  the  language  and  the  history  of  the  country,  handi¬ 
capped  his  acute  intelligence,  and  prevented  his  detection  of  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led.  For  example,  towards  the  end 
of  the  book  he  gives  an  excellent  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Shareefs  of  Wazzan,  and  adds  to  it  the  following  comment  : — 

After  the  French  conquest,  the  Shareefs,  who  possessed  in  Algeria 
important  interests,  were  naturally  drawn  toward  us.  Sidi  el  Hadj  Abd 
es  Selam,  who  ruled  the  Zaouia  from  1851  to  1892,  had  dreams  of  the 
French  destiny  in  Morocco,  and  uttered  many  prophecies  in  our  favour. 
These  celestial  inspirations  led  him  to  beg,  twenty  years  ago,  for  French 
protection,  which  was  thenceforward  extended  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Wazzan 
family. 

Now  the  author  very  probably  thought  that  in  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Wazzanni  Shareefs  he  could  hardly  do  better  than 
go  to  a  member  of  the  Zaouia  at  Wazzan.  But,  had  he  subse¬ 
quently  made  inquiries  almost  anywhere  else,  he  w^ould  have 
learned  that  the  late  Abd  es  Selam’s  ‘‘celestial  inspirations  ”  in 
favour  of  France  did  not  lead  to  his  application  for  French  pro¬ 
tection.  They  followed  it.  What  led  to  his  application  for 
French  protection  was  quite  another  matter ;  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  his  failure  to  obtain  English  protection  ;  the  outcome 
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of  one  of  the  late  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay’s  serious  errors  of 
diplomacy. 

M.  Aubin’s  description  of  the  young  Sultan’s  personality  is  good, 
but  here,  again,  first-hand  information  led  him  a  little  astray. 
Moors  are  notoriously  weak  in  the  matter  of  dates.  Abdel  Aziz  IV. 
is  in  his  twenty-sixth,  and  not  in  his  twenty-third  year.  The 
author  prefaces  his  book  with  a  brief  Vocahulaire  Arahe,  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes,  the  secretary  of  Vtlcole  des  Langucs 
orientales ;  but  in  the  text  are  many  such  w'ords  as  Chleuh,  Zikr, 
Tekkes,  Tolha,  Mokhaznis,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  vocabulary,  and  which  certainly  will  need  explanation  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  and  that  the  more  so  since  the  author’s 
ignorance  of  Arabic  makes  his  spelling  of  such  words  erratic, 
whilst  a  carelessness  very  foreign  to  the  rest  of  his  methods  has 
left  some  of  these  w’ords  in  italics,  and  some  not.  Elsew^here,  the 
author  has  spared  himself  no  pains.  His  collection  of  commercial 
and  other  statistics,  for  example,  whilst  not  showy,  is  obviously 
of  value,  both  to  French  and  English  readers,  and  is  admirably 
well  set  forth.  His  maps,  also,  are  excellently  clear,  and  more 
than  usually  accurate. 

Now,  with  regard  to  where  M.  Aubin’s  travels  took  him  in 
IMorocco,  and  w’hat  he  did,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that,  with 
the  exception  of  his  visit  to  Wazzan,  he  never  left  the  safety  of 
the  beaten  track.  Even  Wazzan  was  tolerably  safe  when  M. 
Aubin  journeyed  there,  though  three  years  before,  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  stoned  in  the  market-place  of  that  sacred  city. 
From  Tangier,  M.  Aubin  travelled  by  sea  to  the  southern  port  of 
Mazagan,  where  he  took  to  the  road  and  journeyed  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  south,  Marrakish. 

Marrakish  represents  the  perfect  type  of  a  Moorish  town.  In  its  girdle 
of  ruinous  walls,  pierced  only  by  as  many  gates  as  are  necessary  for  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside,  it  contains  the  three  essential  parts,  sharply 
separated  into  special  quarters  ;  the  Kasbah  for  the  Government,  the 
Medina  for  the  Mussulman  population,  and  the  Mellah  for  the  Jews.  At 
sunset  and  on  Fridays  at  midday,  during  the  hour  of  prayer,  the  gates  are 
closed,  the  three  groups  remain  isolated  from  each  other,  and  the  town 
sleeps  in  peace.  (Not  always  in  peace,  M.  Aubin  I)  Only  one  postern 
remains  open  in  the  Kasbah,  to  admit,  until  one  hour  later,  the  entry  of 
the  Sultan’s  couriers. 

That  is  w^ell  enough,  save  for  the  first  sentence.  Marrakish  the 
Eed  is  not  a  typical  Moorish  town.  It  is  the  most  African  town  in 
Morocco,  but  it  is  not  at  all  typically  Moorish,  as  Fez,  for  example, 
is.  Morocco  city,  and  its  people,  show  in  a  hundred  ways  the 
intimacy  of  their  connection  with  the  Soudan,  the  interior,  the 
great  desert,  and  with  Timbuctoo.  Anything  typically  Moorish 
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is  typically  Arab.  Marrakish  is  rather  an  African  than  an  Arab 
city,  M.  Aubin  goes  on  to  make  the  customary  observations  about 
the  slave  market  in  Marrakish.  His  highly  civilised  sensibilities 
revolted  against  it,  as  was  inevitable;  but  he  describes  it  well, 
better  than  does  the  average  traveller,  and  he  has  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  add  ; — 

I  must  say  that  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  Mussulman  family  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  thing  of  extreme  kindliness — “  douceur.” 

Christian  travellers  in  Mohammedan  lands  are  very  apt  to  forget 
that  Christians  are  the  people  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
real  horrors  of  slavery.  It  is  natural  and  proper  for  a  man  of 
Western  civilisation  to  resent  every  aspect  of  slavery,  but  it  is  a 
wholesome  corrective  for  him  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  historical  facts 
regarding  it.  The  Koranic  teaching  permits  and  justifies  slavery, 
but  it  regulates  it  upon  a  basis  of  humanity ,  decency ,  and  common- 
sense,  and  the  slaves  of  a  country  like  Morocco  are  distinctly  better 
off  than  the  poorer  sort  of  free  men.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  there  was  far  more  cruelty  perpetrated 
aboard  French  galleys  than  in  any  of  the  Muslim  galleys  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  whilst  the  Christian  slave  trade  of  last  century 
was  stained  by  horrors  of  a  sort  quite  unknown  in  Mohammedan 
communities,  where  men  no  more  think  of  maltreating  slaves  than 
English  farmers  think  of  maltreating  and  injuring  their  cattle, 
and  where  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  certain  circumstances  and 
at  certain  times,  is  honourable,  necessary,  and  customary. 

M.  Aubin  w'as  well  impressed  by  the  Khalifa  of  the  Medina  at 
Marrakish  : — 

£1  Hadj  Abd  es  Selam  el  Ouarzazi  is  a  man  of  advanced  age,  a  native 
of  Marrakish.  His  manners,  like  those  of  most  high  officials  of  the 
Makhzen,  are  distinguished,  and  he  is  full  of  dignity,  in  his  floating  vest¬ 
ments  whose  elegance  lies  in  their  graceful  drapery  and  extreme  whiteness. 
He  received  me  on  the  threshold  of  his  house  with  that  empressement,  that 
flood  of  words  and  gestures  of  welcome  which  in  this  country  always  greets 
the  arrival  of  a  guest.  .  .  .  The  luncheon  provided  was  the  most  delicate 
of  repasts,  both  in  dishes  and  in  service.  The  teacups  were  first  brought 
on  a  tray  covered  with  silken  stuff;  various  infusions  were  successively 
prepared  with  mint,  vervain,  marjoram,  and  citron.  Then  one  washed 
the  hands  which  were  to  serve  as  knives  and  forks,  and  all  the  dishes  were 
placed  side  by  side  under  covers  of  palm  fibre.  .  .  .  There  were  chickens 
dressed  with  preserved  citron,  and  rice  with  raisins,  and  lamb  stuffed 
with  cummin.  For  dessert,  there  were  cakes  of  almond  paste  called  Koab 
el-ghezal  (gazelle  shoes).  Last  came  coffee,  in  which  had  been  poured 
drops  of  orange  flower  water.  The  hands  were  washed  again,  and  the 
garments  sprinkled  with  perfumes,  and  fumigated  with  a  brazier. 

This  is  pretty,  but  it  is  not  realistic,  as  the  writer  of  these  lines 
well  knows.  It  is  true  enough,  perfectly  true;  but  it  is  hardly 
the  whole  truth.  Yet,  perhaps  it  is  enough.  The  author  also 
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visited  the  old  and  famous  Si  bou  Bekr,  British  protegS,  and  chief 
capitalist  of  Southern  Morocco.  But  this  old  gentleman  (who 
has  lost  most  things  that  he  held  dear,  save  his  wealth)  did  not 
find  favour  in  his  guest’s  eyes. 

In  his  fandak,  squatting  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  papers  which 
overflowed  from  many  boxes,  and  by  the  ruins  of  European  furniture,  he 
represents  the  Moorish  incarnation  of  a  brewer  of  crooked  and  evil  affairs. 

.  .  .  He  offered  us  tea  in  a  silver-gilt  service  presented  to  him  by  the 
British  Government,  in  recognition  of  his  long  services.  He  seemed  a  good- 
natured  old  fellow  .  .  .  passing  the  decline  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm 
of  familiar  negresses. 

Here  the  author  achieves  a  picture.  But  he  did  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  Si  bou  Bekr,  by  a  good  long  w^ay. 

From  Marrakish  the  Bed,  the  author  journeyed  back  to  Tangier, 
and,  after  a  few  days’  rest,  set  out  for  Fez,  where  he  spent  six 
months  in  an  orange  garden  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a  hospitable 
shareef.  This,  and  his  journey  to  Wazzan  (only  a  day’s  march  off 
the  Fez  road),  was  the  extent  of  his  travels.  But  in  Morocco  an 
observant  man  may  learn  much  while  squatting  in  a  doorway,  a 
fact  which  M.  Aubin  had  the  wit  to  appreciate  at  an  early  stage  of 
his  travels.  Here  is  an  illuminating  piece  of  gossip  which  came  to 
M.  Aubin  in  his  orange  garden,  and  which  reached  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  and  tickled  him  a  good  deal,  in  a  Moorish  hut  between 
Ceuta  and  Tetuan,  five  or  six  years  ago  : — 

Sidi  llehal  is  a  Marabout  of  distinction.  His  influence  is  not  very 
extensive,  but  he  has  for  sons  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (that  bears 
his  name),  and  Zaouias  scattered  at  some  distance  claim  relationship  with 
him.  The  servants  of  the  holy  man  have  a  deplorable  reputation,  which  is 
explained  by  an  appropriate  legend.  When  Sidi  llehal  wished  to  ask  for 
his  people  the  heavenly  benediction,  he  tried  to  say  :  “  May  all  my  sons 
bo  wise,  and  all  my  daughters  virtuous.”  But  by  some  inconceivable  error 
he  cried  :  “  May  all  my  sons  be  thieves,  and  all  my  daughters  harlots  !  ”  His 
descendant  and  mokaddem,  Sidi  Azzouz,  is  an  old  man  who  never  goes  out 
of  the  Zaouia,  where  he  lives  in  piety  and  in  a  mystic  dream.  They  say 
he  expresses  himself  in  severe  terms  regarding  the  reform  leanings  and 
European  tendencies  of  the  young  Sultan.  “Moulai  Abd  el  Aziz,”  says 
he,  in  his  symbolical  language,  “has  mounted  a  camel  whose  saddle  has 
neither  girth  nor  breast  band.” 

M,  Aubin’s  description  of  the  rise  of  the  Bu  Hamara  rebellion 
is  precisely  what  the  writer  of  this  article  gave  to  readers  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  last  year,  and  as  such  cannot  well  win  com¬ 
ment  in  this  place.  The  following  lines  are  worth  quotation, 
however  : 

“  A  Sheikh  of  Eiata,  made  prisoner  in  the  sortie  of  29th 
January,  was  asked  by  the  Makhzen  people  what  w^ere  the  motives 
of  the  insurrection.  ‘  We  rose,’  replied  the  Berber  mountaineer, 
'  because  we  had  learned  that  the  Sultan  had  become  a  Nazarene, 
and  that  he  had  sold  Morocco  to  the  English.’  ” 
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As  the  present  writer  pointed  out  last  year,  this  really  was  the 
Pretender’s  cry  throughout. 

When  M.  Aubin  approaches  the  political  situation  in  Morocco, 
he  shows  himself  notably  a  sane,  shrewd,  open-minded  French¬ 
man,  loyal,  but  tolerant,  and  impartial.  Here,  and  in  other  simi¬ 
lar  respects,  his  book  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Marquis  de 
Segonzac,  issued  by  the  same  publishers  last  year.  That  book 
made  one  feel  that  the  Marquis  de  Segonzac  had  learned  very 
much  in  Morocco,  and  that  the  French  Foreign  Office  had  profited 
largely  by  his  journey.  He  had  little  to  give  the  ordinary  reader. 
M.  Aubin  gives  all  he  has,  without  a  hint  of  official  reserve,  and 
with  quite  unhampered  candour. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Sultan  entered  upon  the  path  of 
European  gaieties,  he  had  to  feel  attracted  specially  by  one  of  the  two 
nations,  one  of  the  two  ideas,  one  of  the  two  cultures,  between  which  the 
Morocco  of  the  hour  was  evolved.  (Last  year  the  present  writer 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  young  Sultan’s 
choice,  in  the  columns  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.)  It  is  thus  that  he 
has  shown,  until  now,  a  marked  leaning  towards  England,  and  a  certain 
aloofness  from  France.  Not  such  an  aloofness  as  appears  irremediable. 

.  .  .  But  up  till  a  recent  period,  English  policy  in  Morocco  has  been  better 
served  than  ours,  by  circumstances  and  by  men. 

No  Frenchman  has  much  reason  to  feel  friendly  tow'ard  Kaid 
Sir  Harry  MacLean,  who  has  been  a  distinct  link  between  the 
present  Sultan  and  his  father  and  England;  but,  at  least  M. 
Aubin  writes  without  bitterness  : 

Among  the  groups  which  have  used  and  abused  this  extraordinary  wind¬ 
fall  (the  Sultan’s  European  tendencies),  the  most  alert,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important  has  been  that  headed  by  Kaid  Sir  Harry  MacLean. 
Sir  Harry  is  a  Scotchman,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Gibraltar  garrison, 
who,  for  his  own  reasons,  quitted  the  English  army.  He  went  to  Morocco, 
and  there  took  service  as  instructor  of  the  army  of  Sultan  Moulai  el  Hassan. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  vegetated  there,  laboriously  forming  a  model 
battalion  of  infantry.  .  .  .  and  seeking  to  extend  his  feeble  authority  as 
instructor.  ...  It  was  after  the  emancipation  of  Moulai  Abd  el  Aziz 
(by  the  death  of  Regent  Ba  Ahmad)  that  fortune  began  to  smile  upon  Sir 
Harry  MacLean.  He  found  himself  then  at  Court,  the  only  European  of 
his  kind  who  was  permanently  and  purely  Makhzen.  His  long  stay  in 
Morocco,  and  his  Moorish  appearance,  made  him  seem  more  like  a  Moor 
than  an  Englishman.  He  was  then  in  a  position  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  to  become  the  European  instructor  of  the  young  Sultan.  Henceforward 
his  duties  multiplied.  To  his  modest  role  of  military  instructor,  he  added, 
little  by  little,  that  of  friend,  confidant,  and  adviser  ofl  the  Sultan, 
introducer  of  foreigners  to  the  palace,  and  organiser  of  European  pleasures. 
He  made  himself  besides  political,  commercial,  and  financial  agent  for  the 
Makhzen. 

Like  his  description  of  his  luncheon  with  the  Marrakish  Khalifa, 
this  is  all  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  Kaid  did  truly 
become  a  notable  power  after  the  death  of  Wazeer  and  Regent  Ba 
Ahmad ;  but  he  had  been  thoroughly  in  the  confidence  of  the  late 
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Sultan.  He  did  extend  his  field  of  operations  considerably,  as  a 
sort  of  general  adviser  to  the  present  young  Sultan.  English 
policy  backed  and  justified  all  he  did  at  the  time,  or  pretty  nearly 
all.  Also,  the  Raid’s  influence  was  making  for  genuine  reforms 
for  the  serious  side  of  civilisation.  It  was  a  countryman  of  M. 
Aubin’s,  or,  at  all  events,  a  Hebrew  gentleman  who  claimed 
French  nationality,  that  represented  to  the  young  Sultan  the 
attractions  of  the  frivolous  side  of  civilisation,  the  circus,  the  danc¬ 
ing  girls,  and  the  rest  of  the  Paris  gauds ;  the  things  most  hateful 
to  the  orthodox  in  Sunset  Land. 

This  book  of  M.  Aubin’s  should  be  read  by  all  those  Englishmen 
who  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  the  concerns 
of  Britain’s  foreign  policy,  and  that  ought  to  include  all 
educated  Englishmen,  if  it  does  not.  The  Anglo-French  Con¬ 
vention  is  now  signed,  sealed,  and  published,  and  the  British 
public  know  exactly  what  policy  we  are  committed  to  so  far  as 
Morocco  is  concerned.  The  strategic  importance  of  Morocco  could 
hardly  be  overrated.  It  is  a  land  of  great  possibilities  in  many 
other  ways.  It  might  well  become  the  granary  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  the  source  from  which  Gibraltar  draws  the  bulk  of 
her  daily  supplies  of  food.  One  may  easily  imagine  circumstances 
in  which  it  would  be  almost  her  only  source  of  supply.  It  is  one 
side  of  the  gate  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Suez.  It  is  a 
country  which  Nature  has  made  an  hundred-fold  richer  than 
Algeria  or  Tunis.  What  has  been  the  immediate  result  in 
Morocco  of  the  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  Con¬ 
vention?  Before  that  event,  quiet  lawlessness  reigned.  The 
Sultan’s  tendencies  toward  European  civilisation,  encouraged  by 
England,  up  till  the  point  at  which  England  suddenly  turned  a 
cold  shoulder  upon  the  young  man,  for  political  reasons  which 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  subjects  could  understand,  had  robbed 
him  of  all  spiritual  prestige.  That,  in  such  a  Mohammedan  com¬ 
munity,  meant  the  loss  of  all  power.  For  two  years  he  had  been 
unable  to  collect  his  revenues,  and,  without  money  or  prestige,  was 
powerless  either  to  punish  the  Pretender  or  to  enforce  his  laws.  A 
curiously  quiet  state  of  anarchy  prevailed.  The  publication  of  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  was  the  signal  (not  very  quickly  acted 
upon,  because  European  news  does  not  travel  by  telegraph  in 
Morocco)  for  the  bursting  into  flame  of  a  thousand  smouldering 
fires  in  Al  Moghreb.  The  writer  has  not  space  at  his  disposal  here 
for  the  detailing  of  examples.  That  w^hich  shocked  him  most  was 
one  of  which  all  the  world  has  heard  :  the  kidnapping  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris,  by  the  brigand  Raisuli,  within  three 
miles  of  the  British  and  French  Legations,  from  under  a  roof 
which  has  very  often  sheltered  the  British  and  French  Ministers, 
to  a  place  of  captivity  situated  almost  within  gun-shot  of  Gibraltar. 
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There  are  scores  of  other  lesser  instances.  This  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  by  reason  of  the  personality  and  repute  of  the  principal  victim. 

The  writer’s  information  from  Tangier  does  not  suggest  that 
France  played  any  part  whatever  in  obtaining  the  release  of  Mr. 
Perdicaris,  that  longed-for  consummation  which  circumstances 
and  Moorish  shiftiness  postponed  until  one  of  the  two  victims,  at 
least,  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute  physical  prostration 
by  a  captivity  the  hardships  of  which,  to  a  delicate,  fragile  gentle¬ 
man,  advanced  in  years,  and  long  used  to  the  ordering  of  his  days 
according  to  medical  prescription,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag¬ 
gerate.  The  generosity  of  that  captive’s  nature,  the  almost  Quix¬ 
otic  chivalry  and  nobility  which  are  a  part  of  the  man,  induced 
him  to  think  the  best  of  his  captor,  and  to  speak  more  kindly  of 
Kaisuli  than  would  any  among  the  Europeans  of  Morocco,  whom 
that  brigand  has  never  wronged.  But  the  unlovely  fact  remains 
that  Kaisuli  is  a  thief,  a  traitor,  and  a  cruel-hearted  outlaw,  who, 
by  sheer  insolence  and  criminality,  has  now  made  himself  the 
governor  of  five  considerable  provinces,  besides  obtaining  the  re¬ 
lease  from  prison  of  a  number  of  his  lawless  followers,  and  extort¬ 
ing  from  the  authorities  a  substantial  sum  by  way  of  bribe. 
England  and  America  have  joined,  we  are  informed,  in  claiming 
from  the  young  Sultan  an  indemnity  for  this  outrage,  and  the 
capture  and  punishment  of  the  now  wealthy  bandit,  Kaisuli.  The 
only  fitting  punishment  for  Kaisuli  is  death,  or  imprisonment  for 
life.  Keforni  is  out  of  the  question,  where  so  traitorous  a  bar¬ 
barian  is  concerned.  Can  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who,  as  was 
said,  has  been  unable  to  collect  his  revenues  for  two  years,  inflict 
punishment  upon  a  mountain  leader  with  money,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  following  at  his  back?  Be  it  remembered  that  the  Sultan’s 
position  has  not  improved,  but  rather  the  reverse,  since  the  gloomy 
days  of  last  year,  during  which  he  gave  up  in  despair  the  attempt 
to  induce  his  unwilling  levies  to  attack  the  Pretender’s  forces,  and, 
suffering  an  abject  loss  of  “  face,”  withdrew  the  remains  of  his 
disloyal  army,  and  retreated  to  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Fez, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since,  beyond  which  his  rule  has  not 
run  one  mile. 

Without  assistance  Moulai  Abd  el  Aziz  cannot  possibly  under¬ 
take  the  punishment  of  any  such  man  as  Kaisuli.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-French  Convention,  England  has  withdrawn  her 
claims  in  Morocco,  and  promised  France  an  open  field  and  a  free 
hand  there.  M.  Etienne  has  assured  the  Morocco  Committee  in 
Paris  that  there  are  to  be  no  French  military  moves  in  Morocco. 
A  strictly  economical  policy  of  pacific  penetration  is  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Peace  and,  above  all,  economy,  is  his  motto  now ; 
though  now,  at  length,  he  has  laid  aside  his  hollow  pretence  that 
the  French  movements  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Morocco 
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are  not  concerned  with  the  extension  of  French  dominion.  He 
maintained  that  attenuated  subterfuge  with  great  diligence  up  to 
the  very  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention, 
though  its  absurdity  was  more  than  once  or  twice  demonstrateil 
in  the  columns  of  this,  and  of  other  English  Reviews,  during  the 
past  three  years.  And  so  now,  by  the  terms  of  her  treaty  with 
Britain,  by  the  French  Government’s  pledges  to  the  French  public, 
and,  one  may  add,  by  the  determination  of  the  French  people, 
French  activity  in  Morocco  is  confined  to  pacific  penetration. 
Pacific  penetration  will  not  enable  the  Sultan  to  punish  Raisuli 
in  tw'elve  months,  nor  yet  in  twice  twelve  months.  Meantime, 
European  residents  in  Tangier,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Sultan’s 
realm,  are  petitioning  their  respective  home  Governments  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  persons  and  interests,  in  circumstances  which 
render  the  lives  and  liberty  of  all  Christians  in  A1  Moghreb  unsafe. 
Raisuli  himself  is  insolently  playing  the  bandit  (he  has  already 
sent  word  into  Tangier  that  if  the  Sultan  shows  a  sign  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  withdraw  one  of  his  ill-gotten  privileges,  or  of  interfering 
with  him  in  any  way,  he  will  at  once  descend  upon  the  Europeans 
in  Tangier,  and  thereby  enforce  a  European  guarantee  of  his  im¬ 
munity  and  independence),  flushed  by  the  success  of  his  recent 
outrage,  and  imitators  of  Raisuli  are  springing  up  in  all  directions. 
An  otficer  of  one  of  the  American  warships  stationed  at  Tangier 
Bay,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  tells  no  more  than  the 
obvious  truth,  when  he  says  :  — 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my  dear  fellow,  whatever  the  diplomatists 
may  tell  you,  that  France  has  grabbed  a  bigger  row  than  she  cares  to  hoe 
in  Morocco.  Her  Colonial  party  has  a  tidy  appetite,  but  it  has  bitten 
off  a  bigger  chunk  than  the  French  public  can  chew;  and  the  penalty  is 
not  going  to  be  just  trouble  for  France  :  it  is  going  to  be  trouble  for  all 
European  residents  in  this  old-timey  country,  and  that  of  the  very  worst 
sort;  besides  friction  which  may  lead  to  much,  or  little,  or  nothing,  but 
friction,  anyway,  between  various  civilised  nations.  If  Raisuli  is  not 
punished  no  European  will  be  safe  in  Morocco.  The  Sultan  can’t  punish 
him,  and  it’s  dead  sure  that  France  can’t  punish  him  while  sticking  to  any 
old  policy  of  pacific  penetration. 

The  situation  is  a  curious  one ,  and  eminently  w’orthy  of  careful 
study. 

Meantime,  Christendom  has  at  its  hand  the  final  tableau  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  that  once  dominated  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  led  Europe  in  culture,  in  learning,  in 
wealth,  and  in  civilisation,  within  a  few  generations  of  its  own 
inception.  Of  the  modern  state  of  that  nation,  of  its  final  appear¬ 
ances  upon  the  stage  of  history,  something  may  be  learned  by  the 
least  studious  in  the  pages  of  M.  Aubin’s  Le  Maroc. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THREE. 

“No  military  system  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  contain  powers  of 
expansion  outside  the  limit  of  the  Regular  Forces  of  the  Crown,  whatever  that 
limit  may  be.” — Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  year  1900,  when  the  South  African  War  had  almost  entirely 
depleted  this  country  of  its  Regular  garrison,  and  for  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  replacement  of  our  casualties  at  the 
front,  we  had  practically  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  Auxiliary 
Forces,  Mr.  Wyndham,  then  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  reply  to  the  urgent  representations  of  those  Forces,  solemnly 
promised  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  Yeomanry,  Militia, 
and  Volunteers  should  be  organised  into  a  separate  branch  at  the 
War  Office,  and  should  have  their  own  direct  representative  on  the 
Headquarter  Staff  of  the  country.^ 

On  Saturday,  April  9th,  1904,  when  the  terrible  experiences  of 
the  Black  Week  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  Regular  Army, 
helped  over  the  South  African  stile  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
civilian  soldier,  had  safely  returned  to  England,  Home  and  Beauty, 
the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  :  — 

Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  K.C.B.,  Inspector-General  of  Auxiliary 
Forces,  has  requested  to  bo  relieved  of  his  duties,  which  he  w'ill  hand  over 
next  week  to  a  successor.  On  the  reconstruction  of  the  War  Office  by  the 
creation  of  the  Army  Council,  it  was  decided  that  the  department  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Auxiliary  Forces  should  be  temporarily  separated  from 
that  of  the  Adjutant-General,  pending  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Forces.  But  on  the  publication  of  Part  III. 
of  the  report  of  Lord  Esher's  Committee,  the  proposals  of  the  committee 
were  immediately  adopted  and  put  in  operation,  and  the  department  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Auxiliary  Forces  became  once  more  a  branch  of  the 
Adjutant-General’s  office.  This  arrangement  Sir  Alfred  Turner  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  unable  to  accept,  and  his  request  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  is  the  consequence.  Colonel  Le  Roy  Lewis  has  also  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties  in  the  Department  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Auxiliary  Forces. 

It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  persons  who  read  the 
above  paragraph  realised  its  deep  and  far-reaching  significance, 
and  the  doubts  of  those  few  of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine 

(1)  “  The  Militia  and  Volunteers  are  obviously  capable  of  much  further  develop¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  improvement  of  organisation  ...  we  mean  to  have  an  officer 
at  the  War  Office  in  future  specially  charged  with  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  we 
mean  to  give  him  a  staff — in  fact,  there  will  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  War 
Ullice — to  deal  with  our  Auxiliary  Forces,  men  who  are  persorne  grata:  with  them, 
and  who  are  specially  qualified  to  understand  their  interests.” — Speech  on  the 
Army  Estimates,  March  12,  1900. 
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thousand  members  of  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers  who 
had  an  inkling  that  all  was  not  well,  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
appeased  by  the  notice  which  appeared  on  April  14th ,  to  the  effect 
that  Major-General  Mackinnon,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  who  commanded 
the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  in  South  Africa,  had  been  appointed 
“  Director-General  ”  of  Auxiliary  Forces,  in  succession  to  General 
Turner,  and  by  the  subsequent  announcement  that  he  was  to  be 
assisted  by  Colonel  Eomer  as  representing  the  Militia,  Lord 
Maitland  the  Yeomanry,  and  Colonel  Sturmy  Cave  the 
Volunteers. 

The  daily  Press,  as  a  whole,  took  remarkably  little  notice  at 
first  of  General  Turner’s  resignation  and  its  cause  and  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  Spectator,  which  has  recently  been  at 
some  pains  to  express  the  opinions  and  aims  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  most  thoughtful  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces, 
no  newspaper,  up  to  the  end  of  April,  saw  the  significance  of  a 
matter  which,  as  the  Spectator  expresses  it,  “is  one  of  supreme 
moment,  and  involves  the  whole  future  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces.” 

This  striking  chorus  of  silence  was  only  broken  when  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  threw  down  the  challenge  in  the  political  arena 
with  his  admirable  open  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  backed 
it  up  by  the  representations  of  some  sixty  Unionist  M.P.’s.  The 
fact  that  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  profoundly  ignorant  and  even 
more  profoundly  careless  of  their  needs,  potentialities,  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers.  No  doubt  the 
Report  of  Lord  Esher’s  Committee  bristles  with  technicalities 
upon  which  no  one  who  has  not  made  the  dreary  subject  of  War 
Office  Reform  a  speciality  can  ever  pretend  to  have  an  opinion. 
We  are  probably,  as  a  people,  more  or  less  determined  that  the 
War  Office  and  the  Regular  Army,  which  with  a  kind  of  rough 
justice  we  have  found  guilty  of  the  South  African  blunderings, 
shall  be  reformed.  But  we  do  not  exactly  know  or  precisely  care 
how  the  reform  is  to  be  accomplished.  We  do  know  that  we  are 
sick  of  destructive  criticism,  which  is  extremely  irksome  to  our 
national  self-esteem,  and  are  accordingly  but  too  thankful  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Committee  of  Three  for  patching 
together  some  sort  of  a  constructive  scheme  and  setting  the 

(1)  In  spite  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  attempts  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  the  facts  have  been  substantiated  by  General  Turner  him¬ 
self  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Howard  Vincent : — “  My  request  cannot  be  termed  a 
resignation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  one  to  be  relieved  of 
my  office  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  settled,  and  this  I  begged  as  the  only 
protest  in  my  power  to  offer  against  a  course  which  had  been  taken,  and  which  I 
am  convinced  from  experience  is  one  very  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  and 
efficiency  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  The  great  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  Department,  and  its  importance  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 
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machine  in  motion.  Prompted  by  the  same  feeling  of  rough 
justice,  we  regard  with  satisfaction  the  root  and  branch  expulsion 
of  “  all  the  old  gang,”  and  welcome  the  cry  of  new  men  and  new 
measures.  In  these  circumstances  it  is,  of  course,  convenient  to 
forget  that  most  of  the  so-called  new  men  are  themselves  the 
remnant  of  a  War  Office  gang  which  inhabited  Pall  Mall  many 
years  before  the  days  of  Brodrick.  The  electorate,  as  a  whole, 
which  considers  itself  fully  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
technicalities  of  education,  or  fiscal,  or  foreign  policy,  is  only  too 
glad  to  pronounce  itself  incompetent  to  grapple  with  the  far 
simpler  and  vitally  important  problem  of  imperial  defence,  and  is 
content  once  more  to  leave  its  solution  to  ”  the  experts,”  although 
it  was  the  ‘  ‘  expert  ’  ’  mismanagement  of  the  war  which  brought 
us  so  perilously  near  to  ruin. 

When,  therefore,  the  man  in  the  street  reads  in  Part  III.  of  the 
Esher  Report  that  the  Auxiliary  Forces  are  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Adjutant-General’s  Branch,  and  that  their  Director,  who,  with 
purely  nominal  duties,  is  to  have  no  word  to  say  as  to  their  enlist¬ 
ment,  organisation,  training,  discipline,  administration,  or  in¬ 
spection,  is  to  be  squeezed  in  the  Scheme  between  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  the  Judge  Advocate,  he  fails  so  much  as  to 
raise  his  eyebrow's.  Oblivious  alike  of  the  great  numbers,  past 
history,  or  recent  achievements  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  them  to  the  management  of  the  Regular  soldiers, 
who,  he  argues,  are,  after  all,  paid  to  know  all  about  all  kinds  of 
soldiering. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  recall  a  few  facts  which  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  everybody,  and  to  see  to  what  conclusions 
they  would  naturally  lead. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  latest  available  returns,  while 
our  Imperial  Forces  include  some  281,000  Regulars,  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  number  579,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  men.  The 
cost  of  the  latter  to  the  country  reaches  the  not  inconsiderable 
total  of  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  In  the  South  African 
campaign,  out  of  a  total  of  448,000  men  employed,  5,659  officers 
and  141,257  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  members 
of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  supplied  from  Great  Britain  alone. 
There  were,  in  addition,  52,000  oversea  Colonials,  many  of  whom 
had  received  their  first  military  training  in  the  Home  Auxiliary 
Forces,  and  the  same  Forces  contributed,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  some  thousands  of  men  to  the  South  African  Colonial 
Corps.  The  importance  of  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Forces  which 
supplies  two-thirds  of  our  military  strength,  and  at  the  crisis  of 
a  national  call  to  arms  beyond  the  seas  has  provided  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  by  sheer  force  of  numbers 
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turned  the  balance  of  victory  or  defeat,  can,  therefore,  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Yet  this  large  reserve  has  been  obtained  at  the 
trifling  average  cost  of  £12  per  head ,  while  the  Regular  soldier  on 
the  effective  and  non-effective  vote  (and  including,  of  course,  the 
Army  Reserve)  costs  £90  per  annum ,  or  over  seven  times  as  much 
as  his  comrade  of  the  civilian  army. 

Into  the  relative  merits  of  the  Regular  soldier  and  the  Militia¬ 
man,  Yeoman,  or  Volunteer,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  now.  The 
most  serious  faults  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  lie  in  their  imperfect 
and  scratch  administration,  and  their  scratch  officers,  faults  for 
which  these  Forces  themselves  are  not  entirely  to  blame.  But  it  is 
certainly  an  open  question  whether  a  man  who  soldiers  in  his  spare 
time  every  year,  is  not  at  least  comparable  as  a  fighting-machine 
to  a  boy  who  enlists  at  eighteen,  serves  under  the  new  system  for 
three  years  in  barracks,  and  then  for  other  nine  passes  into  the 
reserve,  and  all  the  non-military  influences  of  the  plunge  from  an 
iron  discipline  into  an  all  too  unrestricted  personal  liberty.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  will  contend  that  a  reservist  formed  on  these  lines  is 
more  than  seven  times  as  valuable  as  the  so-called  “  partially 
trained  ”  man  who  serves  every  year  a  little,  and  is  not  one- 
seventh  of  the  expense.  Put  the  case  as  we  will,  leaving  an  ample 
margin  for  individual  prejudices,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  taking 
our  military  establishments  as  they  stand,  the  Auxiliary  Forces 
form  a  highly  important  part  of  the  whole,  requiring  careful 
thought  and  constant  attention  if  they  are  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

But  the  proposal  of  the  Esher  Committee  is  to  entrust  them  to 
the  care  of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Generals  in  charge  of  com¬ 
mand  districts,  and  their  subordinates,  and  in  the  War  Office  to 
the  heads  of  sections  who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  hostile 
to  their  interests,  and  whose  chief  care  at  best  must,  of  course,  be 
the  training  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Thus  the  conditions  of  service,  the  organisation,  the  mobilisa¬ 
tion,  the  discipline  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  so  totally  and  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  those  of  the  Regular.  Army,  and  so  greatly 
varying  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Forces  themselves,  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Director  of  Recruiting  and  Organisation  for  the 
Regular  Army.  Their  training  will  be  supervised  by  the  Generals 
in  charge  of  command  districts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  education  of  professional  soldiers  must  perforce  be  cast  on 
quite  other  lines  than  that  of  men  who  are  only  soldiers  in  their 
spare  time.  Administrative  questions  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Major-Geiierals,  whose  time  should  be  fully  employed  in  dealing 
with  the  exceedingly  complicated  administration  of  a  Regular  force 
of  all  arms,  scattered  over  a  widely-extended  district.  Inspection 
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will  similarly  be  undertaken  by  Regular  officers,  who,  in  the  past, 
have  been  unable  to  judge  the  non-professional  soldier  otherwise 
than  by  the  pipe-clay  and  pace-stick  standard ,  which  is  very  rightly 
regarded  as  the  sure  test  of  discipline  in  a  Regular  regiment.  These 
officers  will  all  of  them  report  to  the  Adjutant-General,  who,  if 
he  has  the  time  to  spare,  and  the  inclination  to  hear  him,  is  at 
liberty,  but  is  not  obliged  to  send  for  the  Director-General  of 
Auxiliary  Forces.  That  officer  is,  however,  expressly  precluded 
from  ever  inspecting  any  of  the  units  of  the  Force  he  is  to  “  direct.” 
He  is  to  be  a  man  at  a  desk  in  Pall  Mall,  possessing  nominal  con¬ 
trol,  but  denied  any  facility  for  really  knowing  anything  about  the 
administration,  the  possibilities,  the  merits,  or  the  demerits  of 
either  the  Force  or  the  System.  He  is  like  a  chef  locked  up  in  an 
attic  to  write  recipes,  but  never  allowed  into  the  kitchen  to  see 
how  his  subordinates  deal  with  them,  or  to  taste  the  results.  All 
he  does  see  are  the  confidential  reports  of  the  military  guests.  And 
as  his  duties  are  limited  to  the  consideration  of  ‘  ‘  general 
questions  ”  only,  it  will  rest  with  the  Adjutant-General  to  judge 
which  are  general  questions  and  which  are  not.  The  Adjutant- 
General  will  not  be  a  human  British  general  if  he  has  not  his 
own  very  decided  opinion  on  points  that  he  considers  of  import¬ 
ance,  opinions  which  can  only  be  deeply  coloured  by  the  Regular 
point  of  view.  And  wffiat  is  worse,  in  cases,  however  important, 
where  he  and  the  advisory  representative  of  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  differ,  his  decision  is  final,  and  as  the  Auxiliary  Forces 
are  in  no  way  represented  on  the  Army  Council,  there  is  no 
appeal  to  that  Council.  The  strongest  views,  therefore,  on  the 
most  momentous  issues  of  those  wffio  lead  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  and 
are,  after  all  is  said,  responsible  for  getting  the  men  and  making 
them  efficient,  if  they  conflict  with  those  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
can  never  be  heard  officially  at  the  Army  Council,  and  will  reach 
the  Secretary  of  State,  if  they  reach  him  at  all ,  through  the  medium 
of  questions  in  the  House.  Not  that  these  issues  will  appear 
momentous  to  the  soldier  that  sits  in  the  Adjutant-General’s  chair 
—if  they  did  he  would  almost  certainly  be  wise  enough  to  bring 
them  up  for  consideration  in  the  Council ,  w'hatever  his  own  views 
might  be.  But  from  sheer  inability^  to  understand  the  peculiar 

(1)  As  an  illustration  of  this  inability  to  ajijireriate  between  demands  that  are 
possible,  and  those  that  are  impossible  in  a  non-professional  Army,  the  following 
quotation  from  the  riexrs  of  the  late  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces  will  suffice. 

Q.  400.  We  will  assume  that  the  emergency  arises;  .  .  .  considering  the 
amount  of  training  they  {in  the  Militia  and  Volunteers)  get  now,  how  long  do 
you  think  it  necessary  to  train  them  before  they  would  be  up  to  concert  pitch? 

A  couple  of  years. 

Contimtous? — Yes,  continuous  training. 

(Lt. -General  Sir  T.  Kelly-Kenny. — Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Auxiliary  Forces.) 
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conditions,  shall  we  say,  of  Militia  Artillery,  or  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  three-weeks’  camp  for  a  London  Volunteer  Corps,  he  might 
easily  consider  the  objections  raised  to  any  particular  scheme  framed 
by  Regular  soldiers  for  a  particular  branch  of  the  Auxiliary  Ser¬ 
vices  as  fractious  and  petty ,  and  accordingly  rule  them  there  and 
then  out  of  court.  In  such  a  case  he  would  seem  to  himself  to  be 
taking  a  very  obvious  course,  and  would  simply  not  believe  that  he 
was  asking  an  impossibility.  By  an  agglomeration  of  a  number 
of  such  seemingly  small  errors  of  judgment,  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  or  the  Volunteers  would  be 
lashed  into  a  fury  of  indiscipline,  or  quite  unwittingly  choked  into 
decline. 

Above  all,  as  he  w’ould  have  the  virtual  control  of  the  purse¬ 
strings,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  future  would  differ  largely 
from  those  of  the  past,  and  would  scarcely  be  properly  filling  the 
duties  of  his  office,  if  he  did  not  place  the  needs  of  the  Regular 
Army  first  and  foremost;  and  in  lean  years,  when  the  Treasury 
clamoured  for  reductions,  make  the  reductions  at  the  expense  of  a 
branch  which  must  be,  after  all,  only  of  secondary  consideration 
in  his  department. 

We  may  now  claim  to  have  established  two  arguments;  first, 
that  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  even  as  they  stand  to-day,  are  a  very 
important  element  in  the  national  Army;  second,  that  to  entrust 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  their  efficiency  to  the  men  whose 
first  care  must  be  the  charge  of  the  Regular  Army ,  is  to  wreck  all 
hopes  for  their  future  existence,  let  alone  for  their  possible  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement.  But  in  order  to  secure  our  ground  here 
still  more  thoroughly,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
effects  of  a  similar,  though  less  intensely  declared,  policy  in 
the  past. 

In  1868,  the  control  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  was  very 
rightly  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  Reserve  Forces,  and  in  order 
to  secure  unity  of  action  in  the  event  of  war,  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  wffio  was  to  act  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  Forces  were 
thus  treated  as  a  whole  under  an  officer  whose  sole  business  was 
their  charge,  and  who  was,  therefore,  free  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
them,  and  build  his  reputation  upon  the  amount  of  efficiency  which 
he  might  be  able  to  produce  in  them,  quite  apart  from  the  Regular 
Army.  But,  in  1878,  the  Auxiliary  Forces  branch  was  put  under 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  though  since  1894  the  tendency  has 
been  rather  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  Inspector-General  a  freer 
hand  under  that  officer,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  connection 
have  been  evident  enough. 

The  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  Militia  has  been  notorious; 
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it  has  literally  been  bled  to  death  to  feed  the  regular  terri¬ 
torial  units. ^  The  deplorable  situation  in  which  it  found  itself 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War,  when  its  condition 
“caused  Lord  Eoherts  the  greatest  anxiety,”  is  simply  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  policy  as  carried  out  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Militia  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  Yeomanry  was  many 
times  over  pronounced  by  all  the  competent  army  authorities  to 
be  ‘‘  utterly  useless.”  It  only  escaped  disbandment  before  the  w^ar 
owing  to  the  social  influence  of  its  ofiicers,  and  was  saved  after 
the  war — not  so  much  by  the  record  of  its  own  achievements, 
which  were  cruelly  decried  by  the  Eegular  Army,  as  by  a  Secretary 
of  State,  who  determined  “  to  put  his  money  on  that  horse.” 

The  Volunteer  Force,  by  its  enormous  voting  influence  and  the 
unflagging  energy  of  many  of  its  leaders,  had  saved  itself  from 
extinction  ever  since  the  day  when,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  War 
Office  authorities,  it  was  born  of  the  national  panic  arising  from 
the  sudden  discovery  that  we  were  without  an  Army  to  defend  us 
from  the  legions  of  the  third  Napoleon ;  and  had  even  made  itself 
remarkably  efficient  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  But  prior  to  the  war 
it  had  practically  no  friends  at  the  War  Office,  though  it  com¬ 
manded  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  if  not  of  confidence,  among 
a  large  section  of  the  civil  population.  During  the  war  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  itself  high  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  at 
home,  and  even  of  not  a  few  Eegular  soldiers  in  South  Africa.  But 
it  continued  to  sulTer  at  home  from  the  professionalism  of  the 
Adjutant-General’s  Department,  and  after  the  W'ar,  when  all 
dangers  were  over,  a  dead  set  was  made  against  it  by  all  and 
sundry  in  the  Eegular  Army,  the  motives  for  which,  if  we  re¬ 
member  the  salient  facts  of  the  South  African  War,  it  is  not  hard 
to  seek — faulty  regulations  and  insulting  memoranda,^  which  are 

(1)  19,000  men  are  annually  drafted  from  the  Militia  into  the  Line,  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  as  many  again  would  follow  suit  if  they  had 
the  necessary  physique.  Yet  the  present  strength  of  the  Militia  is  but  95,000  men  ! 

(2)  The  ill-eonsidered  and  impossible  scheme  devised  in  the  Adjutant-General’s 
office,  and  issued  on  Nov.  27th,  1901,  caused  a  great  outcry  from  commanding 
officers  of  Volunteers,  all  of  whom  had  men  in  South  Africa,  who,  by  their 
conduct  on  the  march,  and  in  the  forefront  of  fight,  were  demonstrating  what 
excellent  soldiers  had  been  produced,  even  under  the  old  regulations.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  the  Adjutant-General’s  department  tried  to  force  down  their 
scheme  with  an  insulting  memorandum  issued  Dec.  24th,  1901,  in  which  it  was 
stated  : — 

“For  some  years  past  the  Volunteer  Force  has  constantly  claimed  to  be 
seriously  accepted  as  a  reliable  and  organised  section  of  the  Army  for  Home 
Defence.  It  is  now  determined  that  the  responsibility  claimed  shall  be  realised. 
Under  the  old  regulations  it  was  impossible  for  either  an  officer  or  volunteer, 
although  he  might  become  technically  efficient  so  as  to  earn  grants  for  his  corps, 
to  attain  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  now  requisite  to  enable  him  to  take  his 
appointed  place  in  the  military  organisation  and  defence  of  the  kingdom.” 

bo  great  was  the  indignation  caused  by  this  piece  of  professional  bad  taste 
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fresh  in  most  people’s  minds,  were  the  only  reward  to  the 
Volunteer  Force  for  the  undoubted  services  it  had  rendered,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  splendid  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  war  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  completely, 
and,  w'e  fear,  irretrievably  crushed  out.  Nevertheless,  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  still  consist  of  10,000  officers  and  nearly  half  a 
million  men — and  now  the  Committee  to  whom  we  all  confidently 
looked  to  set  our  military  house  in  order,  without  even  waiting  for 
the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  has  been  over  a  year  in 
considering  the  question  of  their  organisation  and  status,  think 
that  they  have  done  well  by  the  Auxiliary  Forces  by  giving  them, 
say,  ten  minutes  of  their  time  and  thought !  It  is  true  that  the 
Committee  confessed  to  feeling  a  difficulty  in  making  proposals 
which  were  liable  to  be  upset  by  changes  resulting  from  the  report 
of  the  Commission.  But  if  so,  why  did  they  not  suspend  judgment 
altogether  on  a  question  which  ought,  if  properly  regarded,  to  bear 
no  relation  to  the  problem  of  the  administration  of  the  Regular 
Army?  Or,  at  least,  when  it  was  found  that  the  professedly 
diffident  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  ripe  judgment  and  large  experience  of  General 
Turner  and  his  Staff  as  to  necessitate  the  resignation  of  these 
officers  if  carried  into  effect,  why  did  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  insist 
upon  their  immediate  adoption?  We  fear  that  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  interests  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  have  once  more  been  de¬ 
liberately  sacrificed  to  what  the  Esher  Committee  believe  to  be 
those  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  extraordinarily  low  estimate 
formed  of  their  importance  in  the  general  military  system  is 
emphasised  by  the  salaries  wdiich  are  considered  sufficient  for  the 
three  officers  who  are  to  assist  the  Director-General  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers.  Each  of  these 
officers  is  to  receive  in  return  for  services  which ,  if  they  are  really 
to  be  of  value,  will  be  arduous  indeed,  the  magnificent  sum  of  T250 
per  annum ! 

It  now  remains  to  consider  to  what  position  in  the  military 
organisation  of  the  country  the  Auxiliary  Forces  may  fairly  lay 
claim,  and  what  role  they  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  assume 
in  war-time. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  all  the  various  proposals  mooted  for  the  reform  of  the  Auxiliary 
Forces.  But  the  main  fact  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed,  is  that 

that  the  Secretary  of  State  called  together  a  committee  of  commanding  officers 
of  Volunteers,  and  the  regulation  was  modified  A.O.,  April  22nd,  1902,  but  in 
order  to  save  the  amour  propre  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  department,  it  had  to 
be  done  delicately,  and  the  force  is  now  serving  under  the  clumsy  and  ill-suited 
scheme  that  was  the  result. 
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we  can  certainly  not  do  without  some  kind  of  an  Auxiliary  or 
Secondary  Force,  and,  this  being  so,  the  underlying  principles 
which  are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  such  a  force  are  so  clear 
and  so  essential  to  the  question  of  organisation  which  we  have 
under  consideration ,  that  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  briefly 
recapitulate  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  make  a  distinction  in  our  minds 
between  the  duties  that  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Eegular  Army, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  on  the  other,  in  the 
event  of  a  great  national  struggle.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  the  vast  difference  in  the  sort  of  training  and  of  cadre 
organisation  which  is  possible  or  requisite  in  the  two  Armies. 
And,  finally,  we  must  establish  what  manner  of  men  those  senior 
officers  should  be  to  whom  we  must  look  to  provide  the  professional 
element  in  the  Secondary  Force,  and  to  form  the  connecting  link 
between  that  force  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  ideal  Eegular  Army,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  take  our  stand  by  Lord  Cardw'ell’s  propositions — viz., 
that  after  the  Indian  and  oversea  garrison  requirements  have  been 
met,  the  Eegular  Army  of  this  country  should  be  comparatively 
small,  that  its  efficiency  should  be  the  highest  possible,  and  that 
it  should  be  capable  of  easy  expansion.  It  should  not  be  in  any 
way  responsible  for  Home  Defence,  nor  should  it  of  itself  attempt 
to  be  expansible  to  the  size  necessary  for  any  struggle  upon  the 
Continent  with  a  first-class  European  Power.  In  other  words, 
if  it  can  provide  drafts  to  meet  the  drain  of  w'ar  upon  the  oversea 
garrisons,  and,  in  addition,  have  always  at  hand  an  expeditionary 
force  of  sufficient  strength  to  secure  victory  in  our  smaller  wars, 
that  is  all  that  we  should  demand  of  it.  For  Home  Defence  and 
for  the  greater  expansion  requisite  for  big  wars,  we  should  look 
to  the  Auxiliary  Army  composed  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  trained  and  organised  indeed  for  war;  but  as  regards  actual 
achievement,  content  with  the  comparatively  low  standard  of  the 
European  conscript  army.  The  first  requisite  for  such  a  National 
Army  would  come  from  above  (viz.,  from  the  Army  Council),  and 
would  be  the  organisation  of  its  cadres,  complete  in  all  arms  on  a 
war  footing,  an  element  which  has  always  been  found  wanting 
in  the  old  regime,  when  the  Auxiliary  Forces  were  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  the  Eegular  Army.  The  second,  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant  condition,  would  be  the  passing  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  population  through  the  greatest  amount  of  military 
training  that  the  individual  citizen  or  employer  were  able  to  afford. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  invaluable  services  rendered 
by  the  Auxiliary  Forces  as  a  Eescrve  in  the  South  African  War. 

R  2 
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It  is  easy  to  see  what  their  value  as  a  Reserve  for  a  war  with  a 
really  big  State  would  be,  were  the  whole  nation  to  pass  at  one 
time  or  other  through  the  ranks  of  the  Home  Army.  The  danger 
of  the  view  that  no  Army  is  needed  for  Home  Defence  has  recently 
been  brought  very  vividly  before  us,  by  the  disasters  that  have 
befallen  the  Russian  Squadron  at  Port  Arthur  before  a  fleet  which 
was  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  superior  to  it  in  fighting  strength.  If,  as 
seems  probable,  the  days  of  the  battleship  are  over,  and  the  invasion 
of  Korea  was  possible  while  a  considerable  Russian  fleet  was  still  in 
being,  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  descent  upon 
these  shores.  Moreover,  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  to  bring  a 
European  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  a  considerable  Army  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  work  which  we  must 
assume  will  be  begun  by  our  Navy,  and  that  for  such  a  purpose 
our  Regular  Army,  whether  it  numbers  100,000  or  300,000,  could 
inflict  a  pinprick  only  against  the  armed  millions  of  the  Continent. 
What,  for  instance,  could  Japan  have  achieved  had  her  available 
Field  Army  been  even  double  the  size  of  our  own?  The  Penin¬ 
sular  Army,  it  is  true,  rarely  exceeded  50,000  men ;  but  then  the 
Grand  Army  itself  numbered  but  400,000.  To-day  the  Army  of 
France  exceeds  four  millions.  Yet  w^e  continue  to  base  our  cal¬ 
culations  upon  the  conditions  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  a 
European  war,  it  will,  before  we  take  any  other  consideration  into 
account,  be  a  question,  first  and  foremost,  of  numbers.  The  need, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  be  not  for  an  increase  of  the  Regular 
Reserve  by  a  system  under  which  boys  are  enlisted  for  two  or 
three  years  of  barrack  drill,  followed  by  seven  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
but  for  a  small  and  highly  trained  Expeditionary  Army.  Behind 
this  first  line  would  stand  a  Home  Army,  so  devised  as  to  encourage 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  full-grown  citizens  to  make  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  a  military 
education. 

No  doubt  the  amount  of  money  which  we  can  afford  for  our  land 
defences  is  very  limited ;  and,  at  first  sight,  we  seem  to  be  getting 
most  value  for  this  money  by  spending  it  as  far  as  it  goes  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  certain  number  of  highly  trained  and  absolutely  efiicient 
troops.  But,  on  further  consideration,  if  we  admit  the  importance 
of  numbers,  the  true  economy  would  favour  a  policy  which,  after 
obtaining  an  expert  staff,  will  spend  the  balance  in  what  is  virtu¬ 
ally  a  retaining  fee  for  a  really  national  force. ^ 

(1)  “Q.  3401.  You  would  rather  have  300,000  men  indifferently  trained  than 
100,000  well  trained? — Yes.  ...  I  would  even  go  further;  I  should  diminish 
the  present  efficiency  of  the  Volunteer  Force  if  I  foresaw  that  1  could  add  to 
their  number  30  or  40  per  cent." — (Evidence  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Ardagh 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Auxiliary  Forces.) 
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In  order  to  achieve  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
conditions  of  service  in  the  Home  Army  very  elastic,  so  as  to  take 
from  every  man  what  service  he  is  willing  and  able  to  give,  and  to 
find  for  each  some  task,  which,  while  consistent  with  his  earning  his 
living  by  his  civil  occupation,  is  within  his  reach  to  perform  in  the 
military  system  of  the  country.  It  will  be  needless  to  labour  the 
point  as  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  kind  of  training  suitable  for 
making  the  best  of  the  civilian  who  is,  in  his  spare  time,  a  soldier, 
and  that  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  soldiers  out  of  the  very 
limited  and  somewhat  low  social  class  which  is  willing  to  take 
to  service  in  the  Eegular  Army  as  their  trade. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all ,  namely , 
as  to  the  kind  of  officers  who  shall  be  made  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  National  Army.  It  is  obvious  that  for  such  duties 
the  officer  who  comes  from  the  Eegular  Army  and  goes  back  to  it 
is  by  education  and  aspirations  quite  unfitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  Auxiliary  Forces  are  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  rank  they 
hold,  and  in  the  higher  grades  especially  the  military  art  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  men  who  are  unable  to  make  a  life-study  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Eegular  officer,  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  professional  soldier,  and  whose  whole  interests,  sympathies, 
and,  may  we  add,  prejudices  are  in  favour  of  the  barrack  square 
traditions,  should  be  totally  unable  to  understand  the  Auxiliary 
Forces.  He  can  never  believe  in  the  value  of  Irregulars,  witness 
the  official  military  estimate  which,  because  the  Boers  were  irre¬ 
gulars,  considered  50,000  Eegular  troops  ample  for  settling  the 
Boer  War.  The  absence  of  the  niceties  of  drill  in  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  offend  his  professional  eye,  and  he  quite  overlooks  the  vastly 
better  physique  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
have  other  fish  to  fry  than  the  receiving  of  a  shilling  a  day  or  there¬ 
abouts  in  return  for  the  total  surrender  of  their  individual  freedom. 
Consequently,  his  ordinary  attitude  is  to  regard  all  partially -trained 
troops  as  worthless,  or,  at  best,  with  amused  toleration,  and  to 
cry  for  conscription  which  he  must  know  to  be  impossible  under 
present  conditions  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  officer,  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  his  profession 
in  the  Eegular  Army ,  retires  from  that  to  take  command  of  some 
unit  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  His  professional  prejudice  rapidly 
wears  off,  and  he  becomes  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
merits  of  the  new  Army  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  while  retaining 

(1)  Compare  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  Generals  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Auxiliary  Forres  and  notably  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  T.  Kelly-Kenny,  Sir 
Erelyn  Wood^  IlMM.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Jcc.,  tlx. 
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all  the  best  elements  of  his  Regular  training.  Of  such  are 
Generals  Turner  and  Mackinnon  themselves ;  ^  and  while  with 
adequate  provisions  to  make  him  really  efficient,  to  the  Auxiliary 
officer  may  safely  be  left  all  the  ordinary  company  work ,  with  the 
possibility  of  high  promotion  to  those  few  who  have  leisure  and  in¬ 
clination  to  make  a  serious  study  of  soldiering,  it  is  to  the  Regular 
soldier,  w'ho  is  willing  to  throw  in  his  lot  for  good  and  all  wdth  the 
Home  Army  ihat  we  must  chiefly  look  to  fill  the  higher  and  more 
technical  grades.  Provided  that  he  never  looks  forward  to  a 
return  to  high  rank  in  the  Regular  Army,  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  pride  in  his  own  dung-hill  which  is  the  typical  characteristic 
of  the  Englishman  will  make  him  as  convinced  a  believer  in  his 
new  corps,  as,  had  he  remained  in  the  Regular  Army,  he  would, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  kind  of  soldier,  have  been  in  Thomas 
Atkins.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  charge  of  a  Home  Army  w^hich 
largely  exceeded  the  Regular  Army  in  numbers,  and  whose  prob¬ 
able  destiny  was  a  first-class  European  war,  would  prove  to  a  keen 
soldier  a  less  interesting  or  more  limited  career  than  one  which 
carries  with  it  constant  banishment  from  home ,  and  a  dull  routine 
of  garrison  duty,  relieved  only  by  the  transient  joys  of  a  few  black 
wars. 

The  fact  is,  that  were  we  able  to  clear  our  minds  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  200  years,  it  is  the  Home  Army  which  should  really  be 
regarded  as  the  Regular  Army  for  the  serious  business  of  war,  and 
the  Standing  Army  which  should  be  Auxiliary  to  it,  more  especially 
as  providing  it  with  a  staff  of  professional  officers. 

We  may  perhaps  now  understand  the  arguments  which  regard 
the  subjection  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  to  the  Adjutant-General’s 
Branch  as  absolutely  fatal  to  the  efficiency,  or  even  to  the  exist¬ 
ence,  of  these  Forces.  We  trust  that  we  have  demonstrated 
the  paramount  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  Home  Army 
as  a  distinct  Force,  with  distinct  duties  and  with  a  training 
framed  on  special  lines  and  designed  to  meet  extraordinary 
contingencies.  Such  an  Army  must  obviously  be  represented 
at  Headquarters  by  its  own  officers,  and  must  be  worked  profes¬ 
sionally  by  its  own  leaders  on  professional  lines,  and  not  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Regular  Army  in  amateurish  fashion,  on  off-days,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  magnanimous  condescension.  The  staff  in  Pall  Mall 

(1)  “  Q.  1771.  Taking  the  Infantry,  one  month  to  six  weeks  would  be  enough 
to  my  mind  to  make  anything  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  if  they  were  'properly 
officered.  That  is  my  firm  conviction.  .  .  .  The  ideas  I  have  ventured  to  express 
and  the  opinions  I  have  formed  as  to  the  value  and  role  of  our  Auxiliary  Forces 
are  more  or  less  those  of  every  German  Staff  Officer  loith  whom  I  have  conversed, 
as  I  very  often  have  done,  on  the  subject.” — Major  General  Sir  Alfred  Turner 
before  the  Royal  Commission. 
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must  be  large,  and  must  represent  all  arms,  and  until  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  are  brought  under  one  Act,  all  branches  must 
have  their  representatives.  These  cannot,  it  follows,  be  confined 
to  four  officers,  who  would  really  best  please  their  chief  by  being 
absent  as  often  as  possible,  and,  like  the  good  child,  speaking  to 
the  Adjutant-General  only  when  spoken  to,  and  doing  as  they  were 
bid.  The  Home  Army  must  be  directly  represented  on  the  Army 
Council,  and  as  it  is  essentially  the  nation  armed,  and  represents 
the  civil  element  in  our  military  system ,  its  obvious  representative 
on  that  Council  will  be  the  Civil  Member. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  table  which  shows  the  arrangements 
proposed  for  the  Auxiliary  Forces  under  the  scheme  of  the  Esher 
Committee,  and  which  are  now  actually  at  work.  Underneath  it 
we  have  placed  another,  representing  the  scale  of  duties  of  a  staff, 
surely  not  excessive  for  the  representation  of  a  Force  which  to-day 
stands  at  over  half  a  million  men,  and  ought,  eventually,  if  admin¬ 
istered  on  sound  lines,  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  vast  majority  of 
the  able-bodied  nation  in  arms. 

To  sum  up ;  under  the  scheme  now  in  operation,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  like  all  the  other  Regular  officers,  who  are  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  cannot  possibly  give  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  his  time  to  their  consideration.  Like  many  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers  who  have  never  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
Auxiliary  Forces,  he  does  not  believe  in  the  System,  and  would  be 
afraid  to  take  the  field  at  their  head  against  the  conscript  soldiers 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  will  be  inclined, 
personally,  to  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  improve  a  machine  which 
he  holds  to  be  radically  defective  for  the  purposes  of  war.  He  will 
consequently  need  expert  advice  in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  his 
work  above  all  others.  Yet,  while  he  has  a  host  of  assistants  for 
the  various  branches  of  his  Regular  work,  he  has  but  four  assistants 
to  represent  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  three  of  these  are  only  graded 
(or  “  degraded  ”)  to  the  very  junior  rank  of  D.A.A.G.,  and  paid 
£250  a  year ! 

No  one  would  maintain  that  there  are  not  grave  defects  in  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  ;  most  members  of  our  citizen  Army  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  their  own  particular  corps  was  at  present  totally 
unfitted  to  take  the  field  as  a  mobile  fighting  force.  But  the 
reason  for  the  many  shortcomings  of  the  Auxiliary  is  surely  not  to 
be  found,  as  the  Regular  soldier  would,  maintain,  in  faulty  condi¬ 
tions  of  service,  nor  in  the  inability  of  our  people  to  achieve  what 
has  easily  been  accomplished  by  the  Boers  or  the  Swiss,  and  to 
convert  themselves  into  totally  efficient  soldiers  without  under¬ 
going  two  years  or  more  of  barrack  discipline.  The  crying  need  in 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers  alike,  in  order  to  build  up  out 
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of  these  Forces  mobile  field  armies  of  the  three  arms,  is  for  organi¬ 
sation  and  manoeuvre  ground,^  and  for  facilities  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  If  com¬ 
pulsion  of  any  kind  is  required,  it  should  be  on  employers 
of  labour  and  owners  of  land  that  the  screw  should  be  put, 
not  upon  the  individuals  whose  willingness  to  serve  as  far  as 
in  them  lies  is  amply  demonstrated.  A  man  of  average  type, 
whether  he  belong  to  the  professional  or  to  the  working  classes, 
is  excluded  from  service  in  the  Militia  because  he  cannot 
spare  twenty-eight  days  of  consecutive  training  each  year. 
Hence  the  Militia  tends  to  be  composed  more  and  more  only  of 
men  of  casual  employ.  Similarly,  the  recent  regulations  which 
demand  seventeen  days’  consecutive  training  from  the  Yeomanry, 
are  rapidly  emptying  that  Force  of  the  middle-class  type,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  recruits  who  now  come  forward  have  never 
before  sat  upon  a  horse,  and  look  chiefly  to  the  high  scale  of  pay 
wffiich  they  receive.  There  remain  the  Volunteers.  These  serve 
throughout  the  year,  and  average  one  drill  in  each  week,  in  addition 
to  a  training  under  canvas  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  But 
their  employers,  as  a  whole,  are  resolute  in  refusing  to  allow'  mili¬ 
tary  training  to  take  any  precedence  over  the  w'orkshop,  and  are 
so  far  justified  in  their  attitude  that  when  a  Volunteer  battalion 
does  go  under  canvas,  the  military  value  of  the  time  spent  is, 
thanks  to  the  Landlord  and  his  Great  Cock  Pheasant,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  money  value  of  the  civil  employment  sacrificed. 

It  is  true  that  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are 
notoriously  defective^  in  all  branches  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  and 

(1)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  narrative  of  a  Volunteer 
Brigade  which  obtained  permission  to  manoeuvre  in  the  New  Forest  in  September, 
1903  : — “  The  permission  was  given  on  nine  conditions,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  the  manoeuvres  were  to  be  restricted  to  open  forest  and  open  plantations. 
This  proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  manoeuvres,  and  it  was  difficult  to  under 
stand  why  the  troops  of  the  Crown,  when  training  for  war,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  those  enclosures,  when  the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  hunting  for 
their  own  amusement,  are  allowed  to  do  so.” 

(2)  “Q.  1047.  What  the  Volvnteers  chiefly  want  are  efficient  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.” — Lord  Roberts. 

“  Q.  3452.  Their  education  (i.e..  Militia  officers)  is  very  poor  indeed." — 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

“  Q.  14482.  I  infer  from  what  you  hare  said  that,  provided  you  had  a  really 
thoroughly  trained  cadre  of  officers,  and  a  first-class  set  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  you  could  make  a  first-class  army  as  regards  the  privates,  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  previous  training — Yes,  1  quite  concur  in  that.” — Major-General 
Mackinnon. 

“Q.  2337.  7  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  both  Yeomanry  and 

Volunteer  officers  (1  have  seen  some  myself)  every  hit  as  good  as  any  Regular 
officers  you  could  have  in  a  Battalion.” — Sir  John  French. 

“  Q.  14473.  7  think  one  might  work  up  the  officers  ....  they  have  a  very 

great  deal  of  zeal,  and,  generally  speaking,  have  far  more  intelligence  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  Regular  officers.” — Major-General  Mackinnon. 
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probably  not  one-third  of  these  are  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  rank.  But  there  are  admittedly  notable  exceptions,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  South  African  War,  and  the  steady  improvement 
which  has  been  noticeable  of  late  years  especially  in  the 
Volunteers  would  be  greatly  accelerated,  if  the  Authorities  were, 
while  insisting  upon  the  resignation  of  all  inefficients,  to 
encourage  efficient  service,  by  showing  a  real  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  a  Volunteer  system  which  is  so  admirably  suited 
to  the  instincts  and  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  A 
corps,  be  it  Regular  or  Volunteer,  is  just  what  its  officers  make 
it,  and  most  of  the  faults  found  in  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  such  as 
their  possible  want  of  discipline  and  cohesion  in  a  tight  corner 
(witness  Stormberg  or  Helvetia  or  Sanna’s  Post),  are  traceable,  not 
to  the  system,  but  to  the  private  and  personal  even  more  than 
to  the  military  shortcomings  of  the  officers.  Yet  if  this  country 
is  taught  by  its  expert  advisers  to  regard  the  Auxiliary  Forces  as 
a  “rotten  reed,”^  is  it  to  be  expected  that  our  upper  classes 
will  give  up  their  fishing  or  their  cricket  to  undertake  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  laborious  task  which  their  military  brothers  tell 
them  is  pure  waste  of  time? 

While  then  some  of  the  acknowledged  defects  are  surely  trace¬ 
able  to  a  want  of  public  spirit — or,  at  least,  of  imagination — in 
the  rich  and  privileged  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  most  serious  of  them  lie  at  the  door  of  a 
central  administration  which  either  will  not,  or  cannot,  organise 
for  war,  and  to  professionalism  amongst  Regular  soldiers,  which, 
while  finally  hoping  for  universal  compulsory  service,  not  merely 
does  not  care,  but  rather  does  not  wish  to  make  Volunteering  in 
the  Auxiliary  Forces  possible,  and  so  deliberately  puts  the 
telescope  to  the  blind  eye. 

Robert  A.  Johnson. 


Postscript. 

Since  the  main  body  of  this  article  was  written  the  long-awaited 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  has 
been  published. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  one  recommendation  upon  which 
the  Commissioners  are  almost  unanimous  (pace  Lord  Grenfell) ,  is 
the  chief  proposition  of  this  article,  viz.,  that  the  Volunteer  Force, 
at  any  rate,  should  be  managed  by  a  separate  Department  at  the 
War  Office,  and  should  have  its  own  divisional  organisation. 

Beyond  that,  the  main  Report  adds  little  to  the  practical  side 

(1)  “Q.  1658.  If  you  think  you  are  going  to  fight  the  Itegular  soldiers  of  France 
with  our  Volunteers  you  are  defending  u-pon  a  rotten  reed.” — Lord  Wolseley. 
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of  the  question,  nor  does  the  evidence,  as  a  whole,  bear  out  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  as  to 
the  necessity  for  conscription. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  the  Heads  of  the  Army,  as  a  whole,  tend 
strongly  in  that  direction,  though  there  are  important  exceptions, 
like  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  John  Ardagh.  But  if  we  are  to  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth,  in  a  country  whose  very  constitution 
is  built  up  upon  a  hatred  of  militarism,  this  impossible  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Heads  of  the  Army  only  strengthens  the  case  for 
putting  the  Auxiliary  Forces  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  ultra-professional  prejudice. 

As  regards  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  as  they  stand ,  all  the  more  important 
items  of  the  scheme  have  the  hearty  support  of  those  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  are  absolutely  confident  that  if  only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  courage  to  spend  sufficient  money  on  the  perfection 
of  a  voluntary  system,  a  thoroughly  reliable  field  force  can  be 
organised  without  resorting  to  compulsion. 

As  regards  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  proposals,  it  is  extremely  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  been  induced  by  the  cry  for  a  popular  Budget 
to  propose  reductions  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Volunteers,  at  all 
events,  will  deprive  the  country  of  the  power  of  giving  at  least 
some  military  training  to  nearly  100,000  willing  men — a  number 
which  is  equal  to  the  total  strength  of  his  proposed  Foreign  Service 
Army — for  the  sake  of  an  economy  of  a  paltry  c^435 ,000. 

But  the  outstanding  merit  of  his  scheme  is  that  it  provides  for  a 
Home  Army  as  absolutely  distinct  from  the  Foreign  Service  Army. 
This  Home  Army  is,  as  contemplated  in  the  article,  to  be  at  once 
our  safeguard  against  hostile  raids,  and  our  “spear-head”  in  a 
big  war  oversea.  If  what  money  there  is  is  spent  upon  putting 
this  Home  Army  in  a  sound  condition  of  organisation  and  equip¬ 
ment,  we  shall  at  least  have  made  a  beginning.  It  may  then  be 
left  to  succeeding  War  Ministers,  building  upon  this  foundation, 
to  eliminate  the  Regular  soldier  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term, 
from  the  Home  Army  altogether,  and  to  entrust  Home  Defence 
and  the  ‘  ‘  power  of  expansion  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Regular 
Forces  of  the  Crown,”  to  a  large,  well-organised,  w'ell-ofiBcered, 
economical,  and  truly  “  Auxiliary  ”  Force. 


R.  A.  J. 
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When  the  complete  history  of  the  American  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1904  is  written,  its  most  striking  and  important  chapter 
will  deal,  I  believe,  not  with  the  contest  between  the  candidates 
nor  with  the  struggles  in  the  nominating  conventions,  but  with 
Wall  Street’s  fight  against  President  Roosevelt.  That  movement 
in  opposition  to  a  second  term  for  him  was  the  most  peculiar  in 
many  campaigns.  It  was  clear  as  to  its  main  points,  and  yet 
there  was  much  that  was  mysterious,  and  much  that  show'ed  how 
strong  are  fancy,  imagination,  and  superstition  in  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  men  whose  only  vital  concern  the  wwld  assumes  to 
be  money  and  trade.  The  causes,  origin,  and  environing  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  movement  make  a  careful  and  discriminating 
analysis  of  it  valuable  to  the  world.  Its  very  existence  is  an 
index  of  an  amazing  change  which  has  come  over  American  politics 
within  a  decade. 

Let  me  say,  in  limine,  that  Wall  Street,  as  the  great  financial 
district  is  called,  and  which  has  been  transferred  as  a  phrase  to 
the  men  of  finance  in  New  York,  had  until  the  past  few  years 
no  distinguishing  political  entity.  Men  and  concerns  divided  into 
parties  there  as  they  did  elsewhere.  For  twenty  years  before 
1896,  the  main  issue  before  the  public  was  the  tariff,  and  about 
the  Republican  candidates  usually  rallied  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests,  while  around  the  Democratic  standard-bearer  gathered  as 
zealously  those  financial  concerns  whose  stock  was  held  by 
importers.  There  was  many  a  contest  between  the  two  factions, 
and  each  one  ribaldly  accused  the  other  of  trying  to  drive  the 
country  to  ruin.  And  while  the  rancour  was  only  superficial  and 
was  strongest  during  campaign  and  tariff  schedule-making  years, 
it  continued  to  divide  “  the  Street  ”  into  two  pretty  distinct 
camps.  Only  on  one  thing  did  they  unite — financial  operation. 
Both  wanted  solidity  of  values,  integrity  of  financial  bases,  and— 
as  much  freedom  as  possible  in  executing  their  deals.  Above  all, 
“  the  Street  ”  wmnted,  and  wants  to-day,  all  the  help  from  the 
Treasury  it  can  get ;  it  wanted  and  wants  elasticity  of  currency, 
long  credits  from  the  Treasury,  the  stretching  of  the  law  so  far 
as  may  be  possible  to  enable  it  to  get  as  much  money  as  it  can 
to  use,  and  to  return  it  at  the  last  moment  allowable.  It  made  no 


difference  to  Wall  Street  which  Party  was  in  power,  so  far  as 
purely  financial  operations  were  concerned.  The  financiers  could 
expect  liberal  treatment  just  as  surely  from  a  Democratic  as  from 
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a  Kepublican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Nominally,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  has  always  posed  as  an  anti- Wall  Street  organisation, 
but  when  in  pow’er  its  leaders  have  been  fully  as  accommodating 
to  desperate  appeals  from  the  money  centres  as  the  opposition  has. 

But  in  1896  came  a  great  fundamental  change.  With  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan,  Wall  Street  recognised  instantly  that 
a  new  force  was  in  control  of  the  Democratic  Party — a  force 
which  bore  no  relation  to  the  old,  and  which  in  its  standard-bearer 
typified  overwhelmingly  antagonistic  principles  to  the  basis,  not 
only  of  Wall  Street,  but  of  the  nation.  Other  politicians,  like  the 
late  Secretary  Sherman,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Wall 
Street  “  a  nest  of  gamblers,”  but  this  man  Bryan  believed  the 
speculators  and  money  kings  were  gamblers,  and  they  felt  that 
if  he  were  elected  he  would  proceed  against  them  as  gamblers. 
Vaster  and  more  important  than  that  was  his  denunciation  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  his  determination  to  abolish  it  and  substitute 
therefor  bimetallism,  which  would  have  then  meant  the  single 
silver  standard.  Thus  Wall  Street  was  assailed  from  two  sides. 
Its  basis  and  its  favours  were  both  to  be  cut  olf .  The  nation  knew 
little,  and  cared  little,  about  those  favours,  but  was  willing  to 
endure  them  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  insure  its 
economic  stability. 

So  to  save  the  nation  and  to  save  itself.  Wall  Street  entered 
into  the  campaign  of  1896  solidly  for  McKinley  and  against  Mr. 
Bryan.  It  became  a  gigantic  political  unit.  As  to  the  amount  of 
value  that  assistance  was  to  the  Kepublican  cause,  I  am  not  sure. 
Certainly  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  Union,  where  banka  and 
factories  are  many,  that  support  was  valuable ;  but  in  the  West, 
where  the  spirit  against  corporations  is  fierce  in  all  parties,  un¬ 
doubtedly  Wall  Street’s  championship  was  a  source  of  weakness 
to  Mr.  McKinley. 

Again,  in  1900,  this  support  was  given  to  Mr.  McKinley,  though 
by  no  means  so  generally  as  in  1896.  It  ought  to  have  been,  if 
possible,  more  hearty  and  more  nearly  unanimous,  for  what 
McKinley  promised  he  had  performed.  Prosperity  had,  indeed, 
followed  his  advent.  Whether  or  not  because  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law,  the  United  States  prospered  during  the  McKinley 
administration  as  never  before,  and  Wall  Street  ought  to  have 
recognised  that  administration  as  being  in  a  degree  responsible  for 
the  good  times. 

The  story  of  those  good  times  is  certainly  an  amazing  one.  A 
remarkable  series  of  circumstances  propelled  the  United  States 
along  the  highway  of  commercial  supremacy  at  a  furious  pace. 
Among  these  circumstances  were  the  restoration  of  confidence 
insured  by  McKinley’s  election,  the  pouring  into  business  of 
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millions  of  dollars  which  had  been  hidden  in  banks,  vaults,  and 
stockings  by  reason  of  fear  on  the  part  of  investors ;  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law,  which  boomed  enterprise  without  doubt;  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  elsewhere ;  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  South  African  war,  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  and  a  succession  of  bountiful  crops.  I  doubt  if 
ever  in  the  world’s  history  so  many  circumstances  converged  upon 
one  nation  to  put  money  in  circulation.  All  of  these  were  not 
really  genuine  good  things,  some  of  them  injured  business  in  the 
end,  but  all  of  them  caused  money  to  circulate.  But  about  the 
autumn  of  1901  many  of  these  aids  to  business  came  to  an  end. 
Wars  were  over,  our  invasion  of  foreign  markets  began  to  cease, 
crops  were  not  so  good ,  and  it  became  necessary  to  look  elsewhere 
for  sources  of  trade  and  money  supply.  President  McKinley,  by 
all  odds  the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted  statesman  and  politician 
in  our  generation,  saw  plainly  that  the  only  way  to  keep  up  this 
plane  of  prosperity  was  by  reciprocity  with  South  American  and 
other  nations.  In  his  view,  reciprocity  was  not  a  foe  to  Pro¬ 
tection,  but  a  corollary.  Immediately  after  his  announcement  of 
that  doctrine  came  the  frightful  tragedy  at  which  the  world  sat 
stunned.  Then  entered  Theodore  Boosevelt. 

Roosevelt  was  not  known  or  liked  by  steady  and  trained 
financiers.  They  did  not  know  what  he  would  do,  and  they  feared 
what  he  might  do.  His  first  words,  however,  were  reassuring. 
His  pledge  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  President  McKinley  drove  all 
clouds  from  the  sky — for  a  time.  He  could  not,  indeed,  secure 
reciprocity  as  McKinley  had  planned,  for  he  had  not  the  mastery 
of  men  and  of  Congress  that  only  McKinley  had,  and  so  he  was 
{xjwerless  to  restore  to  its  high  pressure  the  course  of  commerce. 
Yet  in  general  business  conditions  were  good,  the  country  was 
prosperous,  and  there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  apprehension 
as  to  the  future. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Wall  Street  not  many  months  after 
Roosevelt  came  into  office,  we  find  signs  of  distress.  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  country  should  be  prosperous,  and  its  great 
speculative  institutions  should  be  labouring.  On  examination  we 
soon  learn  one  of  the  causes  of  this  condition.  We  find  that  with 
the  great  impulse  given  to  business  by  McKinley’s  election,  and 
its  booming  sequences,  came  a  new  and  tempting  form  of  haute 
finance — Trust  formations.  These  trade  combinations  were  not 
only  consolidations  of  old  concerns,  but  were  great  new  companies 
with  enormous  capital  stock,  of  which  a  large  part  was  water. 
These  Trusts  were  instantly  and  fabulously  successful.  They 
earned  great  dividends  as  long  as  the  unnatural  pressure  of 
business  kept  up.  But  with  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
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about  the  time  of  McKinley’s  death,  these  artificial,  feverish 
stimuli  were  removed,  and,  as  in  the  human  body,  the  result  was 
collapse.  Some  of  these  bubbles  floated  gaily  for  some  time,  but 
within  a  year  or  two  after  McKinley  was  assassinated,  most  of 
them,  like  the  great  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Trusts,  burst  in 
air,  leaving  thousands  to  grieve.  There  were  panics  at  times  in 
Wall  Street — not  great  ones,  to  be  sure,  yet  flurries  that 
unsettled  stock  market  values  and  brought  ruin  to  some  men. 

With  all  these  gloomy  attendant  circumstances,  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come.  One  day  the  wires  announced  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  instructed  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  against 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  !  This  was  heaping  disgrace  upon  misery.  Wall  Street  was 
stunned.  It  could  not  at  first  believe  the  news.  When  at  last 
the  report  was  verified,  “  the  Street’s  ”  worst  fears  of  Eoosevelt’s 
unsteadiness  seemed  assured.  Then,  indeed,  was  there  trouble 
on  “the  Street.”  The  Northern  Securities  Company,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  w’as  a  holding  company,  organised  to  bring  about 
the  consolidation  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad  companies.  It  was 
the  full  fruit,  the  chiefest  product,  of  the  inflationist  movement. 
Its  railroad  source  was  J.  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  and  its  financial  source  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New 
York.  The  scheme  of  the  consolidation  of  the  first  two  companies 
was  a  deliriously  intoxicating  one.  They  run  from  St.  Paul,  on 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  half-way  across  the  continent, 
and  are  parallel  and  competing  lines  all  the  way.  They  had  fought 
many  wars  of  rates  ever  since  their  completion.  Why  not  cease 
warring  and  combine?  It  was  a  hard  task  to  arrange  all  the 
details,  and  the  C.B.  and  Q.  was  finally  brought  in  to  satisfy 
certain  interests.  Now  this  combination  differed  in  many  respects 
from  others  of  this  period.  It  had  a  much  sounder  basis,  and  was 
even  in  the  receding  times  a  source  of  profit.  But  it  was  only 
possible  by  reason  of  the  “  combine  and  conquer  ”  spirit,  and  was 
brought  about  by  the  same  methods  as  the  great  bubbles.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  the  full  success  of  this  scheme, 
called  “  the  merger,”  except  one  thing.  Its  creation  was  against 
the  Anti-Trust  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1890.  But,  I  venture  to 
assert,  the  promoters  of  this  merger  gave  never  a  thought  to  that 
law.  It  did  not  enter  into  their  calculations.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  it  had  never  been  applied  with 
any  success  to  railroads.  But  Theodore  Koosevelt  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  this  proposed  merger  was  iniquitous,  that  it  meant 
transportation  slavery  for  people  in  a  section  in  which  he  had  once 
lived,  and  when  his  Attorney-General,  in  response  to  his  inquiry. 
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informed  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  merger  was  also  a  violation 
of  law,  the  President  set  his  teeth  down  hard  and  said,  “Go 
ahead !  ’  ’ 

Still  worse,  from  a  Wall  Street  point  of  view',  he  advised  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  Anti-Trust  Law  and  make  it  more  strict  by 
subjecting  the  Trusts  to  the  light  of  publicity.  A  law  was  accord¬ 
ingly  passed,  creating  a  new  executive  department  and  calling 
upon  all  great  Corporations  alleged  to  be  Trusts  for  detailed  annual 
statements  of  their  business — this  was  the  publicity  feature.  Prom 
that  time  onw'ard,  the  great  financial  interests  were  ready  to  fight 
the  President  tooth  and  nail. 

Why  the  whole  ‘  ‘  Street  ’  ’  should  join  in  this  war  upon  the 
President  may  be  easily  seen  from  a  glance  at  stock  quotations 
since  his  announcement  of  the  w'ar  upon  the  merger,  and  his 
demand  for  new  Anti-Trust  legislation.  In  September,  1902, 
the  average  of  tw’enty-five  leading  stocks  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  101-86.  Within  a  year  from  that  time  they  had 
fallen  to  68-41.  This  evening’s  paper  (March  25th)  gives  them  at 
73  56.  Panics  have  followed  panics,  and  the  days  of  calamity  have 
been  many.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  men  engaged  in  specu¬ 
lation — and  that  includes  pretty  nearly  all  the  great  financial  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  the  avowed  brokers — should  rail  at  the  President 
as  the  author  and  finisher  of  their  undoing.  Even  the  wisest  man, 
when  he  loses  money,  seeks  immediately  to  find  some  one  else  to 
lay  the  blame  upon.  Eoosevelt  was  that  man.  Of  course  the 
chorus  came  from  the  brokers,  and  the  “  little  fellows  ”  whom  the 
great  financiers  affect  to  despise,  but  those  financiers  kept  up  a 
deep  undertone  of  approval.  Especially  was  this  the  tone  of  the 
interests  connected  with  the  great  Trusts.  The  liockefeller  inter¬ 
ests  were  the  first  to  refuse  to  testify  before  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  thus  led  in  defying  the  publicity  section  of  the  new 
Anti-Trust  Law.  With  them  were  joined,  of  course,  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  companies,  who  bitterly  resented  the  President’s  interfer¬ 
ence  and  settlement  of  the  coal  strike — the  very  act  which  won 
the  multitude  to  him.  Thus  one  may  see  how  practically  the 
whole  financial  district  of  New  York  became  aggrieved,  enraged, 
and  even  furious,  at  the  present  administration.  It  had  lost  ter¬ 
ribly,  and  ruin  had  warped  its  judgment  until  it  blamed  any  one 
but  itself  and  the  results  of  the  balloon’s  collapse. 

But  the  full  fury  of  the  “  Street  ”  was  not  felt  and  revealed  until 
the  early  winter  of  1903-4,  when  the  “merger  crowd’’ 
learned  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  decide  against  them. 
How  they  learned  it  in  advance  cannot  be  told  here. 
Then  they  began  to  wage  a  bitter,  blind  war  against 
the  President.  Their  leaders,  and  the  leaders  of  other 
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factions,  had  become  as  one  in  this  antagonism.  This  merger,  if 
sustained,  would  have  been  followed  by  other  mergers,  until  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  would  have  been  in  a  few 
hands,  and  operated  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  merger  attack  has  been  the  culminat¬ 
ing  and  chief  feature  of  the  Wall  Street  war  on  the  President. 

So  the  country  saw  in  the  winter  just  past  a  determined  effort 
to  wreck  the  President’s  hopes  for  a  second  term.  All  of  Wall 
Street  which  had  backed  McKinley  had  whirled  about,  was  battling 
against  his  successor,  and  seemed  ready  to  sue  for  the  support  of 
any  man  of  the  Opposition  Party  who  would  agree  to  the  terms. 
The  “  Street  ”  had  become  imbued  with  the  notion,  the  supersti¬ 
tion,  I  call  it,  that  all  their  woes  were  blamable  and  chargeable  to 
him.  All  the  panics  proceeded  from  him.  Throughout  the  finan¬ 
cial  district  you  could  hear  the  cry,  "  Unsafe !  ”  from  daylight  to 
dark.  The  greater  interests  had  one  peculiar  complaint  :  they 
never  knew  what  Roosevelt  wms  going  to  do.  I  found  what  this 
meant ;  it  meant  that  in  every  previous  Administration  they  had 
had  a  go-between,  a  mediator  who  would  carry  to  the  President 
their  wishes,  and  to  w'hom  the  President  would  communicate  his 
intentions  regarding  financial  affairs.  But  now  they  have  no  such 
medium.  They  don’t  know  what  he  is  going  to  do,  so  they  let 
their  imaginations  run  riot.  They  had  become  possessed  of  the 
fear  that  Roosevelt  was  going  to  smash  something,  that  he  was 
like  an  unbridled  horse ,  that  he  was  about  to  engage  his  country  in 
a  foreign  war,  at  any  rate,  that  if  re-elected  he  wmuld  be  freed 
from  the  promise  of  following  the  policy  of  McKinley ,  and  would 
"cut  loose”  in  a  way  that  would  bring  disaster  if  not  ruin  to  the 
country.  When  it  was  recalled  to  them  that  John  Hay  was  surely 
a  safe  man ,  they  would  retort  that  Hay  w^ould  resign  soon ,  and 
surely  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  new  Administration.  It  was 
a  sort  of  mania  that  possessed  them,  and  to  some  extent  possesses 
them  to-day — a  Rooseveltophobia,  I  called  it.  The  horror  words, 
“Unclean  !  Unclean  !  ”  w'ere  never  exclaimed  more  shudderingly 
in  the  streets  of  Damascus  than  was  the  phrase,  ‘‘Unsafe!  ” 
babbled  about  the  streets  of  low'er  New  York. 

Yet  ‘‘the  Street  ”  made  a  most  miserable  failure  in  its  attempt 
to  accomplish  anything  definite  out  of  all  its  scheming.  The 
leaders  did  get  control  of  the  leading  daily  newspaper  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  best-known  w’eekly  journal,  but  the  campaign  they 
carried  on  against  Roosevelt  was  as  weak  as  it  was  transparently 
renal  and  malignant.  In  vain  these  organs  of  corporation  opinion 
printed  despatches  and  letters  from  various  sections  alleging  that 
a  strong  anti -Roosevelt  sentiment  existed  there.  In  vain  they 
pursued  the  President  with  virulence  and  mendacity  in  their 
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editorial  columns.  Probably  attempts  were  made  to  excite  enmity 
to  the  President  by  means  of  emissaries  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  I  know  that  many  leading  commercial  concerns  out¬ 
side  Wall  Street  and  Trust  influences  were  permeated  with  that 
“  unsafe”  hallucination.  But  all  these  efforts  resulted  in  only  a 
little  disaffection  in  such  money  centres  as  Boston  and  Chicago. 
So  far  as  votes  were  concerned  their  campaign  was  futile.  Indeed, 
although  I  have  studied  the  subject  minutely  and  by  the  aid  of 
peculiarly  competent  assistants,  I  fail  to  find  that  the  Wall  Street 
campaign  was  organised  or  equipped  in  any  thorough  or  definite 
manner,  as  we  understand  the  phrases  in  political  campaigning. 
This  is  one  reason  for  my  calling  it  ‘‘  blind  ”  warfare.  They  did 
have  one  definite  scheme,  however.  They  exhausted  their  efforts, 
they  rested  their  whole  case  on  Mr.  Hanna.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hanna 
could  have  made  trouble  for  the  President.  No  doubt  he  was  in 
some  ways  better  qualified  for  the  Presidency  than  is  Mr.  Boosevelt, 
and  no  doubt  the  strife  would  have  become  bitter  enough  to  make 
the  Democratic  Party,  led  by  a  Wall  Street  candidate,  a  formidable 
factor  in  the  campaign.  But  Mr.  Hanna  was  made  of  better, 
sterner  stuff.  He  told  one  of  his  and  my  friends — and  I  am  only 
able  to  quote  his  w’ords  now’  because  his  lips  are  sealed  for  ever— 
a  few’  weeks  before  he  fell  ill  :  “I  believe  that  I  have  attained  a 
high  place  and  rank  in  the  opinion  of  my  countrymen.  It  has 
been  long  in  coming,  and  in  order  to  win  it  I  have  had  to  rise  over 
great  quantities  of  abuse.  Now  I  have  their  confidence,  and  now, 
if  I  should  go  back  on  my  word,  I  would  lose  that  confidence  which 
is  dearer  to  me  than  the  Presidency  can  ever  be.”  In  vain  the 
Wall  Street  leaders,  personal,  political,  intimate  friends,  sent  for 
him,  they  besought  and  pleaded  with  him.  Again  and  again  they 
offered  him  the  crown,  and  each  time  he,  the  sensible  man  and 
true  patriot,  refused.  His  death  completed  their  defeat.  Then 
came  the  merger  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding  the  com¬ 
bination  illegal,  and  sustaining  the  Government’s  position  at  every 
point — and  the  great  fight  of  Wall  Street  against  the  President  was 
ended. 

But  it  was  not  w’ithout  its  lessons.  Among  other  things,  it 
show’ed  how’  w’eak  is  the  pow’er  of  money  in  politics.  With  all 
its  vast  agencies  at  work,  this  Wall  Street  movement  could  not 
win  one  State  away  from  Roosevelt.  It  has  been  a  contest  which 
every  true  American  must  regret.  It  is  a  shame  that  venality 
should  so  rule  in  our  financial  centres  and  try  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  a  word  here  in  extenuation 
of  these  men ,  a  word  w’hich  I  seemed  unable  to  say  at  any  previous 
point.  It  is  this  :  Wall  Street  thought  it  was  right ;  certainly  it 
was  honest  with  itself.  The  leaders  of  finance  really  believed  that 
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the  second  term  of  Eoosevelt  would  shatter  our  prosperity.  They 
really  believed  that  he  was  unsafe.  Above  all,  they  feared  that  his 
second  election  would  disturb  that  confidence  and  security  of  in¬ 
vestors  which  had  been  preserved  since  McKinley’s  first  election. 
The  voters  have  shown  again  and  again  that  they  cling  to  the 
Party  which  seemed  to  bring  confidence  and  prosperity  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  panic  year  of  1893,  and  the  silver  frenzy  that  followed. 
The  voters  believe  that  with  Democratic  principles  go  hard 
times,  and  they  are  determined  not  to  trust  that  Party  again.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  Boosevelt’s  strength  with  the  people, 
but  Wall  Street  has  felt  that  Roosevelt’s  second  term  would  mean 
the  same  as  a  Democratic  victory,  and  then  would  come  crash 
and  disaster  as  great  as  in  1893.  How  such  able  men  could  so 
delude  themselves  is  a  problem  of  psychology  which  I  submit  to 
the  world. 

The  air  has  been  cleared  by  the  merger  decision.  The  victory 
of  the  President  has  been  so  supported  by  popular  approval  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  dissonant  minority  to  be  heard.  The 
lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  Wall  Street.  It  has  also  seen  conven¬ 
tions  from  Alaska  to  Florida  instructing  their  delegates  to  vote 
for  Roosevelt’s  nomination.  Another  thing  that  Wall  Street  has 
learned  is  that  it  does  not  control  either  the  wealth  or  the  votes 
of  the  country.  The  good  cheer,  contentment,  and  happiness  of 
the  country  when  in  contrast  with  Wall  Street’s  distress  has  been 
most  distinctive.  The  country  has  come  to  feel  contempt  for  Wall 
Street.  Our  prosperity  and  growth  no  longer  rest  in  the  great 
money  centre.  Every  bank  in  every  remote  district  is  a  money 
centre.  Wall  Street  is  a  useful  institution — in  its  place.  Its 
defeat  here  has  been  necessary  and  salutary,  one  in  which  all 
patriotic  Americans,  including  Wall  Street  itself,  and  the  friends 
of  Democracy  throughout  the  world,  should  rejoice. 

Frank  Basil  Tracy. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  Boston  when  Mr.  Henry 
James,  taking  it  upon  himself  to  apologise  to  Europe  for  America, 
wrote  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  “  provincial.”  Boston,  in 
this  case,  was  right,  and  Mr.  Henry  James  was  wrong.  To 
apologise  for  a  nation  is  almost  as  ungracious  as  to  indict  one, 
and  the  epithet  is  not  less  misleading  than  unkind.  Your  true 
‘  ‘  provincial  ”  is  a  man  of  the  world — but  of  a  small  world ; 
obviously  belonging  to  his  environment — such  as  it  is.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  just  as  obviously,  never  really  belonged  to  any  one 
of  the  many  environments  in  which  he  successively  found  himself. 
He  had,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  professional  contact  with 
the  external  wmrld,  as  a  weigher  and  gauger,  as  a  Customs  House 
official,  as  a  Consul ;  but,  socially,  he  never  was  in  touch  with  it. 
He  belonged  to  Salem,  or  Concord,  or  Brook  Farm,  as  little  as  to 
Liverpool,  or  London,  or  Rome.  Wherever  he  went,  his  real 
life  was  somewhere  else,  in  some  remote  and  invisible  cloudland. 
His  position  in  every  social  circle  in  turn  suggests  not  the  Pro¬ 
vincial,  but  rather  the  Mysterious  Stranger. 

He  began  at  Salem,  where  his  solitude  was  almost  absolute. 
For  years  his  neighbours  there  were  aw^are  of  him  only  as  an 
eccentric  young  man  w^ho  avoided  their  society,  did  nothing  to 
push  his  way  in  the  world,  but  spent  his  days  locked  in  his  bed¬ 
room  ,  and  his  nights  in  solitary  peregrinations  on  the  sea-shore  or 
through  the  silent  streets.  His  few  acquaintances  were  rather 
interesting  to  him  as  the  professional  student  of  human  nature 
than  likely  to  draw  out  any  latent  social  gifts  that  he  possessed. 
“  A  very  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman,  whom  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  strolling  tailor  of  very  questionable  habits,”  is  one 
fairly  representative  example.  He  himself  has  written  that  his 
”  lonely  youth  was  wasted  ”  in  these  conditions ;  and  if  it  was  not 
truly  wasted,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  offered  up  as  an  unconscious 
sacrifice  to  the  formation  of  his  genius.  It  is  essentially  a  grave, 
gloomy,  and  unsocial  genius.  He  writes,  not  as  an  unhappy  man, 
but  as  a  man  who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  young— who 
has  never  ”  let  himself  go  ”  in  irresponsible  frivolity.  The  early 
conditions  of  his  life  adequately  account  for  that.  They  account 
also  for  that  habit  of  detachment  from  his  material  environment 
which  make  him,  as  has  been  said,  the  Mysterious  Stranger. 

From  Salem,  Hawthorne  proceeded  to  Boston,  to  perform 
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functions  in  the  Customs  House.  There  social  advances  were 
made  to  him,  but  he  resented  them.  “  Why  cannot  they  leave 
poor  persecuted  me  alone?  ”  he  protested,  when  invited  to  dine 
out ;  and  he  declined  the  invitations,  and  lived  eremitically.  Then 
followed  the  Brook  Farm  episode.  Here  transcendentalists  of 
both  sexes  proposed  to  till  the  ground,  forming  a  co-operative 
society,  and  living  a  communal  life.  Hawthorne  sank  all  his 
savings  in  the  adventure,  and  then  found  that  he  could  not  himself 
be  a  partner  in  it.  His  companions  distrusted  him,  feeling  that 
his  eye  was  fixed  on  them ,  not  sympathetically ,  but  critically  and 
ironically,  and  he  himself  confessed  that  “  the  real  Me  was  never 
an  associate  of  the  community.”  He  came  to  that  conclusion 
quite  suddenly,  and,  having  come  to  it,  he  vanished,  got  married, 
and  went  to  live  at  Concord.  Here,  at  least,  one  might  have 
expected  him  to  expand  genially,  for  here  was  concentrated  the 
best  literary  society  of  New  England.  Emerson  shone  upon 
Concord  as  a  constant  sun,  and  Margaret  Fuller  flashed  upon  it 
as  a  frequent  meteor.  But  the  records  of  Hawthorne’s  sojourn 
there  depict  an  uncanny  Apparition  rather  than  a  human  being  of 
flesh  and  blood.  He  was  the  man  whom  everyone  heard  of,  but 
whom  no  one  ever  saw.  A  lady  who  is  still  living  relates  that, 
as  a  child  in  her  teens,  she  once  climbed  up  to  his  study  window 
by  a  ladder  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  material  existence.  As 
a  rule,  he  was  only  to  be  seen  after  sundown,  canoeing  by  moon¬ 
light  on  the  Concord  River.  When  he  tramped  through  the  slush 
to  the  village  reading-room,  he  returned  home  ”  generally  without 
having  spoken  a  word  to  any  human  being.”  Margaret  Fuller, 
who  thought  that  the  secret  of  happiness  lay  in  talking,  wanted 
him  to  receive  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellery  Channing  as  “  boarders  ”  ; 
but  he  rebuked  her  with  gentle  dignity.  Emerson,  who  received 
the  elect  on  Sunday  evenings,  invited  him  to  the  receptions.  He 
attended  them,  but  sat  apart  from  the  company,  taciturn  and 
sombre.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  his  intimacy  are  mentioned, 
even  in  his  Note  Book,  with  the  honorific  prefix  of  “  Mr.”  His 
own  testimony  is  that  ‘  ‘  a  cloudy  veil  stretches  across  the  abyss 
of  my  nature.”  Anyone,  he  adds,  is  welcome  to  descend  into 
those  depths  if  he  can.  ‘‘  But  he  must  find  his  own  way  there ; 
I  can  neither  guide  nor  enlighten  him.” 

As  it  was  at  Concord,  so  it  was  at  Salem  during  Hawthorne’s 
second  sojourn  there  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  so  it  was  also 
during  the  years  which  he  spent  in  Europe.  His  reputation  was 
then  made.  When  he  took  the  Liverpool  Consulate,  he  was  the 
representative  American  of  letters.  As  many  doors  were  open  to 
him  as  to  Bret  Harte,  when  he  afterwards  took  the  Consulate  at 
Glasgow;  but  he  entered  them  rarely,  reluctantly,  and  dreamily. 
Lord  Houghton  tried  hard  to  ‘  ‘  launch  ’  ’  him ,  but  came  to  the 
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conclusion,  quite  unwarranted,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  bio¬ 
graphers,  that  Hawthorne  had  conceived  a  personal  dislike  to  him. 

At  literary  breakfasts  and  dinners,  he  pleased  neither  himself  nor 
others,  not  because  he  w’as  morose,  nor  because  he  was  “pro¬ 
vincial,”  but  simply  because  he  wms  not,  and  could  not  get,  “in 
touch.”  The  old  habit  of  dwelling  in  the  clouds  adhered  to  him. 
The  veil  was  still  stretched  across  the  abyss  of  his  nature,  and 
also  operated  as  a  bandage  for  his  eyes.  What  he  wrote  gives 
the  impression  that  he  disliked  England,  and  Englishmen,  and 
Englishwomen.  He  had  no  chance  of  liking  them,  because  he 
never  saw  them.  All  that  he  ever  saw  wms  the  romantic  and 
poetical  England  of  the  past  :  the  England  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  For  them  the  veil  lifted ;  or  else  he  summoned 
them  behind  it.  The  actual  contemporary  England  was  hidden 
from  him.  In  exquisite  prose  he  passed  criticisms  which  would 
have  seemed  inaccurate  even  for  a  reporter.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
write  of  Englishwomen  as  compounded  of  beef  and  beer,  and  so 
gave  offence.  But  no  offence  was  meant,  and  none  need  be  taken. 
For  it  might  be  said  of  the  sojourn  in  England,  as  truly  as  of  the 
sojourn  on  Brook  Farm,  that  “the  real  Me  was  never  an  associate 
of  the  community.”  The  real  Me  was  then,  as  ever,  in  the  clouds, 
and  at  Lord  Houghton’s  breakfast  parties  there  attended  only  the 
apparition  of  a  Mysterious  Stranger. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  upon  this  attitude  of  Hawthorne 
towards  the  external  world,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
acquitting  him  of  the  charge  of  “  provincialism  ”  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  of  his  genius,  is  no  great  matter,  as  because  the 
quality  of  his  writings  is  largely  explained  by  it.  One  would 
gladly  take  it  that  the  real  Me  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  the  “  campaign  ”  life  of  President  Pierce.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
deplorable  document,  exalting  a  public  man  of  an  inferior  type, 
and  defending  the  “  peculiar  institution  ”  with  pernicious  in¬ 
genuity.  One  can  only  excuse  it  on  the  ground  that  Hawthorne, 
descending  from  his  native  cloudland  to  the  political  arena,  knew 
as  little  what  he  was  doing  as  the  majority  of  those  platform 
orators  and  leader-writers  who  have  lately  been  forgetting  their 
political  economy  in  their  admiration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  His 
place  was  in  cloudland,  and  the  real  Me  remained  there,  while  the 
apparition  came  forth  to  go  pamphleteering  on  behalf  of  an  old 
friend  who  might  be  relied  upon  to  show  gratitude  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at 
it ;  and  it  is  best  not  to  look  at  it  at  all,  but  to  consider  only  the 
real  Me’s  real  work,  imagined  and  composed  in  isolation  and 
detachment. 

There  never  was  work  which  bore  the  stamp  of  detachment 
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more  unmistakably ;  and  it  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  detach¬ 
ment  from  that,  for  example,  of  Flaubert.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  master,  it  is  only  the  point  of  view  that  is  detached. 
Flaubert  stands  aloof  from  his  story,  and  from  his  characters,  and 
unfolds  his  narrative  without  enthusiasm,  or  sympathy,  or  any  sort 
of  parti  pris.  But  the  story  and  the  characters  themselves  are  not 
imagined,  but  observed.  A  very  real  Me  has  been  among  them 
taking  notes  ;  and  the  deadliness  of  the  irony  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  report.  Flaubert,  in  short,  despised 
the  external  world,  but  did  not  avoid  it,  except  under  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  bad  health.  Hawthorne,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
despise  it,  but  did  avoid  it — or,  rather,  shrank  from  it  much  as  a 
timid  child  shrinks  from  the  rough  life  of  a  public  school,  with 
the  result  that  his  novels  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  novels  of  real 
life.  None  of  them  have  the  ring  which  persuades  you  that  this 
is  very  likely  happening  next  door  or  round  the  corner.  They  do 
not  spring  from  the  observation  of  real  life,  and  it  cannot  even 
be  said  that  they  represent  real  life  as  seen  through  the  distorted 
mirror  of  an  eccentric  temperament.  They  depend  not  upon 
observation,  but  upon  intuition.  Conceived  in  cloudland,  they 
symbolise  life  instead  of  depicting  it.  Their  characters  are  not 
individuals  exalted  into  types,  but  types  introduced  to  us  as 
individuals.  In  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  characters,  such  as 
Zenobia  in  “  The  Blithedale  Romance,”  and  Hepzibah,  in  “  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  the  individual  pierces  through  the 
symbol.  But  this  is  rare.  In  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  which  is 
commonly,  and  perhaps  rightly,  accounted  the  masterpiece,  there 
is  hardly  even  the  attempt  to  individualise  the  type.  One  cannot 
weep  for  Hester  Prynne,  because  one  cannot  feel  that  she  is  of 
flesh  and  blood.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  an  idea — the  imper¬ 
sonal  victim  of  a  relentless  Nemesis.  One  is  made  sensible,  not 
of  the  pathos  of  her  sufferings,  but  of  the  tragedy  of  her  situation. 

Yet  if  one  seeks  for  any  profound  and  definite  truth  which 
Hawthorne  may  have  sought  to  symbolise,  one  is  disappointed. 
In  cloudland,  no  less  than  in  real  life,  he  seems  to  have  been 
fumbling  and  feeling  his  way.  He  symbolised  sentiments  rather 
than  thoughts — sentiments,  too,  which  were  probably  incapable 
of  exact  definition.  A  French  critic  has  spoken  of  him  as  a 
pessimist ;  but  that  is  wrong.  Pessimism  implies  a  doctrine,  and 
Hawthorne  had  none.  Moreover,  Hawthorne  lacked  another 
great  qualification  for  pessimism.  He  was,  in  his  way,  a  happy 
man.  His  fortunate  marriage  ensured  his  happiness,  and  his 
letters  bear  witness  to  it.  But  it  was  a  sombre  happiness  into 
which  gaiety  did  not  enter.  His  humour,  which  is  considerable, 
is  the  humour  of  a  lonely  man — an  unsociable  kind  of  humour. 
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One  is  often  conscious  of  it,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  moved  to  laughter 
by  it ;  and  one  is  always  more  conscious  of  the  deep  autumnal  tone 
of  melancholy.  Emerson  was  so  conscious  of  this  that  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  about,  at  one  time,  advising  people  not  to  read  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  books.  Few  critics,  perhaps,  are  so  completely  com¬ 
mitted  to  optimism  as  to  feel  the  necessity  for  that  strong  measure, 
but  many  must  find  the  melancholy  morbid,  and  desire  to 
analyse  it. 

No  doubt  the  Puritanism  of  New  England  played  a  part  in  it. 

It  is  a  very  ugly  Puritanism,  with  a  very  ugly  history  behind  it; 
but  it  must  have  been  through  the  ugliness  of  its  past,  rather  than 
of  its  present,  that  it  principally  aftected  Hawthorne.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  terror  of  hell,  or  the 
sense  of  sin,  or  the  unrelieved  tedium  of  religious  exercises.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  could  be  no  question  of  deliberate  revolt  against 
such  obsessions.  But  Puritanism  was  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
family — more  particularly  in  the  family.  Hawthorne’s  ancestors 
in  the  direct  line  had  committed  abominations  in  the  name  of 
Puritanism,  burning  witches  and  persecuting  Quakers.  These 
facts  were  skeletons  in  his  cupboard,  and  skeletons  of  no  ancient 
date.  He  inherited  these  hideous  memories  of  the  crimes  of  his 
forefathers,  and  they  oppressed  him  like  a  nightmare.  “I,  the 
present  writer,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘  as  their  representative,  hereby  take 
shame  upon  myself  for  their  sakes,  and  pray  that  any  curse  in¬ 
curred  by  them — as  I  have  heard,  and  as  the  dreary  and  un- 
prosperous  condition  of  the  race,  for  many  a  long  year  back,  would 
argue  to  exist — may  be  now  and  henceforth  removed.” 

How  far  Hawthorne  actually  believed  in  that  hereditary 
”  curse”  might  be  a  matter  of  debate.  In  the  sense  in  which 
his  misguided  ancestors  believed  in  witchcraft,  he  probably  did 
not  believe  in  it  at  all.  He  was  hardly  the  sort  of  man  to  shed 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  and  yet  cling  to  old  wives’  super¬ 
stitions.  But  he  had  certain  sombre  facts  before  him.  The 
ancestors  had  worked  this  wickedness ;  the  family  had  slowly  de¬ 
clined  from  importance  and  prosperity  ;  the  fable  of  the  curse  was 
current.  And  Hawthorne’s  manner  of  life  was  not  such  as  to  help 
him  to  shake  off  any  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  grim  association 
of  ideas  engendered.  The  thoughts  must  have  been  present  with 
him  when  he  locked  himself  in  his  bedroom,  and  when  he  took 
his  lonely  walks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  dusk ;  and  that  seclusion 
and  those  walks  extended  over  many  impressionable  years.  The 
result  must  have  been,  not  indeed  a  definite  belief,  but  a  morbid 
frame  of  mind,  gradually  built  up  and  consolidated  by  the  solitary 
meditations  of  a  man  who  was  never  taken  out  of  himself.  The 
frame  of  mind  has  its  place  in  literature  in  ‘  ‘  The  House  of  the 
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Seven  Gables.”  It  was  the  creation,  not  of  the  artist’s  fancy, 
but  of  the  man’s  experience. 

The  inheritance  of  the  curse,  however,  would  have  been  a  small 
thing  if  a  goodly  portion  of  the  Puritan  temperament  had  not  been 
inherited  with  it.  It  was  just  because  he  ix)ssessed  the  tempera¬ 
ment  that  he  was  sensitive  about  the  curse.  For  his  relation  to 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors  was  very  much  like  that  of  Carlyle. 
Carlyle  has  been  described  as  a  Calvinist  who  had  lost  his  creed. 
Hawthorne  might  be  defined  as  a  Puritan  who  did  not  go  to 
church.  For  the  determining  of  his  theological  standpoint,  this 
negative  evidence  is  practically  all  that  exists  ;  but  Puritanism,  as 
a  feeling,  is  very  obviously  present  in  every  fibre  of  his  being.  We 
can  discover  it  in  small  matters — in  his  refusal,  for  instance,  to 
meet  George  Eliot  because  of  the  irregularity  of  her  matrimonial 
status,  and  in  his  tirade  in  “  Transformation,”  against  the  in¬ 
decorous  impropriety  of  the  nude  in  art.  But  one  discovers  it 
chiefly  in  the  tone  of  his  principal  romances.  Even  when  he 
seems  to  be  assailing  Puritanism,  he  is  using  the  Puritan  weapons, 
and  speaking  in  the  Puritan  language,  from  the  Puritan  point  of 
view.  He  most  naturally  w'rites  of  sin,  and  of  judgment  insatiably 
pursuing  sin  from  one  generation  to  another.  His  most  char¬ 
acteristic  climax  suggests  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  to  announce 
the  Judgment  Day.  His  happy  endings,  such  as  the  good  fortune 
of  Pearl  in  “  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  and  the  marriage  of  Phoebe  to 
the  daguerreotypist  in  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  are 
always  “  out  of  the  picture.”  They  suggest  weak  concessions  to 
the  w'ell-know’n  desires  of  the  subscribers  to  the  circulating 
libraries ;  and  if  they  have  sometimes  been  enthusiastically 
applauded,  that  only  proves  that  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
and  pleased  the  type  of  mind  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Not,  of  course,  that  Hawthorne  wTote,  or  desired  to  be  read,  as  a 
moralist.  Even  from  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  where  a  moral  might 
naturally  be  looked  for,  it  wmuld  be  difficult  to  extract  any  but  the 
mild  and  obvious  moral  (for  the  sake  of  which  the  book  quite 
clearly  w^as  not  written),  that  young  clergymen  ought  to  be  cir¬ 
cumspect  in  their  dealings  with  the  female  members  of  their 
flocks.  Graver  moral  issues,  it  is  true,  arise,  if  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  raised,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative;  but  they  are  not 
settled.  There  is  hardly  even  a  hint  towards  their  settlement. 
“What  we  did,”  cries  Hester  Prynne,  “had  a  consecration  of  its 
own  ”  ;  and,  at  the  end,  she  looks  forward  to  a  “  new  truth  ”  that 
should  “  establish  the  whole  relation  between  man  and  w'oman 
upon  a  surer  basis  of  mutual  happiness.”  But  this  means  nothing 
unless  it  means  that  free  love  is  preferable  to  monogamy.  A 
moralist  would  be  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  dilemma. 
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Hawthorne  is  not  embarrassed  by  it,  and,  apparently,  did  not  even 
see  it.  What  he  saw  was  a  story,  and  he  told  it  as  an  artist— but 
as  an  artist  w’hose  soul  was  soaked  in  the  Puritan  sentiment  to 
which  he  owed  no  intellectual  allegiance.  He  could  not  lose  sight 
of  the  consecration,  because  he  saw  the  sin,  or  of  the  sin,  because 
he  saw  the  consecration.  But  he  took  no  side,  being  content  to 
unfold  the  drama  and  exhibit  the  pity  and  the  fear. 

It  is  in  a  sense  an  unreal  story.  Cold  analysis  would  be  fatal 
to  it.  In  no  actual  world,  even  of  the  Puritan  period,  can  one 
believe  that  the  characters  would  have  acted  as  Hawthorne  makes 
them  act.  An  actual  intrigue  of  the  sort  which  he  relates  would 

inevitably  have  been  less  sublime.  The  minister  would  either 

have  been  more  of  a  man,  or  more  of  a  cur.  His  victim - But 

analysis  of  that  kind  is  as  idle  as  it  is  easy.  The  whole  narrative 

is  lifted  on  to  a  plane  on  which  such  criticism  has  no  place,  and  the 
unreality  is  deliberate.  The  artist  has  not  illuminated  real  life 
by  his  genius ;  but  has  used  the  forms  and  machinery  of  life  to 
present  a  picture  conceived,  as  it  were,  in  the  cloudland  of  abstract 
ideas.  There  is  no  call  upon  our  tears,  because  we  have  to  do, 
not  with  human  beings  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  but  with 
symbols,  and  with  the  clash  of  the  conflicting  forces  which  they 
symbolise.  We  are  not  so  much  moved  as  impressed — impressed 
at  once  by  the  cold,  chaste  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  by  the 
sense  of  the  unwavering  march  of  inevitable  retribution. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  theme  of  the  book  rather  than  its  merits 
that  accounted  for  its  immediate  success.  It  seemed  to  stir  ques¬ 
tions  of  profound  moral  significance  to  which  American  novel- 
readers  were  unaccustomed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  orthodox  beat 
upon  their  drums.  “Is  the  French  era  actually  begun  in  our 
literature?”  asked  the  indignant  Church  Review,  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  received  a  shower  of  letters  from  admirers,  princi¬ 
pally,  it  would  seem,  young  women,  whose  affections  had  been 
starved,  and  in  whose  bosoms  the  idea  of  “  consecration  ”  for  sin, 
and  of  a  “new  truth”  concerning  sexual  obligations  and  restric¬ 
tions  had  awakened  a  responsive  chord.  That,  however,  was,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  transitory  impression.  The  new  truth  in 
question  was  only  referred  to,  and  not  defined.  Many  other 
new  truths  on  the  same  subject  have  since  been  not  only 
mentioned  but  expounded.  From  that  point  of  view  “The 
Scarlet  Letter  ’  ’  has  long  ago  been  superseded ;  but  the  book  has 
nevertheless  survived ;  and  what  has  kept  it  alive  has  been  the 
remorseless  drama,  rising  at  the  last  to  what,  in  hands  less  skilled, 
would  have  been  melodrama.  The  scene  in  which  the  Keverend 
Arthur  Dimmesdale,  in  the  exercise  of  his  holy  office,  denounces 
his  own  sin,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  all  literature, 
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but  also  one  which  later  writers  have  most  delighted  to  honour 
with  the  flattery  of  imitation.  It  is  repeated  in  “  Les  Miser- 
ables,”  and  in  the  countless  melodramas  based  upon  “  Les  Miser- 
ables,”  where  the  magistrate  on  the  bench  points  to  the  prisoner 
in  the  dock,  exclaiming  :  “  Here,  take  the  fetters  off  those  honest 
hands,  and  rivet  them  on  mine.”  It  is  repeated  when  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  Manxmen  assemble  the  populace  to  listen  to  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  their  crimes.  It  has  been  repeated  with  less  variation  by 
a  minor  novelist,  the  author  of  ”  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.” 

This  particular  proof  of  excellence  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  case 
of  the  other  books ;  but  a  review'  of  ‘  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’  ’  might 
nevertheless  very  nearly  serve  as  a  review  of  the  whole  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  work.  It  all  depends  not  upon  observation  of  the  actual 
facts  of  current  life,  but  upon  meditation  conducted  in  the  sombre 
cloudland  of  symbols  and  abstract  ideas.  Consequently,  it  is  all 
very  unreal  in  one  sense,  though,  at  the  same  time,  very  real  in 
another.  The  picture,  even  when  ostensibly  of  contemixjrary 
life,  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  anything  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  or  are  likely  ever  to  see.  But  Hawthorne  has  seen  it  in 
a  vision,  and  to  him  it  has  meant  something.  It  renders  a  feeling 
rather  than  an  idea;  but  it  renders  it  faithfully,  though 
symbolically.  It  is  convincing,  not  as  an  argument,  but  as  a 
sensation — real  to  the  reader  who  does  not  confuse  reality  with 
realism. 

There  is  no  realism  in,  for  instance,  ‘‘The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.”  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  fantastic  nonsense  about 
mesmerism,  and  there  are  many  of  the  cheap  tricks  of  melodrama. 
But  the  story  is  real  in  the  higher  sense,  in  spite  of  these  unreal 
ingredients.  There  is,  just  as  in  ‘‘  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  a  tragedy 
which  makes  no  appeal  for  tears,  because  the  characters  are  sym¬ 
bols  rather  than  persons — are,  with  the  exception  of  Hepzibah, 
general  rather  than  particular.  The  real  thing  is  the  curse,  work¬ 
ing  through  the  generations  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  a  family. 
The  idea  of  hereditary  curses  haunted  Hawthorne,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  had  locked  himself  up  wdth  them  in  his  bedroom,  and 
he  had  taken  long  walks  with  them  in  the  twilight  on  the  beach. 
The  story  lives  as  the  medium  of  this  nightmare.  All  the  exquisite 
detail  is  subsidiary  to  its  exhibition,  and  all  the  fantastic  and 
melodramatic  episodes  are  in  accord  with  it.  They  supply  the 
atmosphere.  However  sceptical  our  temperament,  we  have  to 
believe  in  curses  as  long  as  that  atmosphere  environs  us. 

Perhaps,  however,  Haw'thorne’s  addiction  to  the  fantastic  and 
melodramatic  was  a  source  of  weakness  as  w-ell  as  of  strength. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  out  of  the  picture,  like  his  machine-made 
happy  endings,  and  introduces  discordant  unreality  into  stories 
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that  have  promised  to  be  real.  It  does  so  conspicuously  in  “  The 
Blithedale  Romance.”  In  that  novel,  at  any  rate,  Hawthorne 
claimed  that  real  life  was  his  starting-point.  He  admits,  in  his 
preface,  that  Blithedale  was  suggested  by  Brook  Farm;  and  it  is 
said  that  Miles  Coverdale  was  meant  for  himself,  and  Zenobiafor 
Margaret  Fuller.  A  passing  reference  in  the  course  of  the  story 
to  the  real  Margaret  Fuller — a  reference  which  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  purposeless  if  it  were  not  intended  to  throw'  the  reader  off 
the  scent — is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  he  did  begin  to  draw 
Zenobia  with  that  lady  in  his  mind.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
both  Margaret  Fuller  and  Brook  Farm  are  soon  lost  sight  of.  The 
supernatural  and  the  melodramatic  supervene  ;  and  the  story,  which 
begins  as  an  ironical  presentation  of  an  interesting  social  experi¬ 
ment,  resolves  itself  into  weird  talk  about  Veiled  Ladies,  and 
disclosures  of  guilty  secrets,  and  the  superfluous  discovery  of  a 
long-lost  father.  Even  the  frank  tomfoolery  of  Besant’s  similar 
novel,  ”  The  Monks  of  Thelema,”  is  less  painfully  inappropriate  to 
the  theme  than  those  sensational  absurdities.  Than  ‘‘  The  Blithe¬ 
dale  Romance  ’  ’  there  could  be  no  more  convincing  proof  that  ‘  ‘  the 
real  Me  ”  was  never  at  Brook  Farm. 

Was  the  real  Me  ever  at  Rome?  One  is  bound  to  ask  that 
question  after  reading  ‘  ‘  Transformation  ’  ’ ;  and  to  ask  it  is  per¬ 
haps  to  answer  it. 

‘  ‘  Transformation  ”  is  a  charming  book  from  many  points  of 
view.  Many  tourists  have  used  it  as  a  glorified  guide-book;  and 
it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  it  is  infinitely  better  written,  though 
less  systematically  arranged,  than  the  w'orks  of  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.  The  descriptions  are  always  delightful,  and  the  symbolism 
is  often  charming,  even  when  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand. 
The  reader  will  also  be  stopped  and  fascinated,  as  Hawthorne’s 
friend,  Henry  Bright,  was,  by  the  passing  criticisms  of  life. 

‘  ‘  There  are  little  bits  of  you  in  the  book  which  are  best  of  all- 
half  moralising,  half  thinking  aloud.” 

A  book,  however,  may  earn  high  praise  on  these  lines,  and  yet 
remain  unsatisfactory.  Critics  have  found  “Transformation” 
unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons  ;  but  one  reason  may  suffice,  since 
it  includes  all  the  others.  Rome  was  too  vast,  and  various,  and 
rich  in  points  of  interest  to  yield  any  response  to  methods  which 
had  succeeded  admirably  in  New  England,  wdiere  all  life  was 
prosaic,  and  the  storied  past  was  only  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

Hawthorne  himself  unquestionably  suspected  this.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumably  because  he  suspected  it  that  he  went  to  the  American 
colony  for  his  characters.  By  doing  so  he  provided  an  artistic 
justification  for  the  inevitable  intrusions  of  the  New  England  point 
of  view.  The  real  weakness  of  the  book  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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this  point  of  view,  which  is,  artistically,  as  permissible  as  any 
other,  but  consists  in  the  invasion  of  mystery  and  melodrama.  In 
the  New  England  stories  those  devices  of  romance  could  be  effec¬ 
tive.  There  was  nothing  in  real  life  to  compete  wuth  them.  They 
illuminated  the  dark  places  and  contrasted  w'ith  the  dreary,  com¬ 
mon  round.  But  in  Eome  the  realities  were  themselves  romantic, 
and  neither  the  mysterious  parentage  of  Hawthorne’s  Jewess,  nor 
the  dark  secret  of  his  denizen  of  the  catacombs,  could,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  them,  seem  either  interesting  or  important.  They 
suggest  stage  thunder  while  a  real  thunderstorm  is  raging,  a  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks  in  the  sunlight,  a  dime  novel  bound  up  with  a 
poem.  The  suspicion  of  that  fact  also  seems  to  have  stolen  over 
Hawthorne  while  he  was  writing.  For  his  mysteries  differ  from 
the  usual  mysteries  of  fiction  in  one  remarkable  particular.  They 
are  left  unsolved,  for  all  the  wwld  as  if  their  inventor  had  grown 
ashamed  of  them. 


GEORGE  SAND. 

One  can  compare  George  Sand  wuth  George  Eliot  if  one  chooses, 
but  the  true  parallel  is  with  Madame  de  Stael. 

George  Eliot’s  attitude  tow'ards  the  code  which  she  transgressed 
was  always  deferential.  She  had  not  the  courage  of  her 
irregularities,  and  never  brought  theory  quite  into  line  with 
practice.  One  never  feels  quite  sure  whether  her  guiding  maxim 
was  Video  meliora  prohoque,  or  “  Circumstances  alter  cases.” 
In  the  case  of  George  Sand  and  Madame  de  Stael,  one  is  not  left 
in  any  corresponding  doubt.  They  neither  disapproved  of  them¬ 
selves,  nor  claimed  the  benefit  of  a  special  dispensation  as  the 
reward  of  genius.  They  not  only  revolted,  but  raised  the  banner 
of  revolt,  asserting  the  right  of  w'omen  to  ”  live  their  own  lives,” 
long  before  that  phrase  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  badge  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Feminism.  The  Puritan’s  “  sense  of  sin  ”  troubled  their 
consciences  as  little  as  it  impeded  their  actions.  They  hardly 
doubted — George  Sand  certainly  did  not  doubt  at  all — that  God 
was  on  their  side,  and  actively  sympathetic  with  their  extra-con¬ 
jugal  amours.  Their  writings  were  a  running  commentary  on 
their  lives,  and  their  lives  a  running  commentary  on  their  writ¬ 
ings.  They  have  their  place  in  the  history  of  sentiment,  if  not  of 
thought,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  literature.  As  the  champions 
of  a  cause  they  will  continue  to  be  interesting  to  read  about  long 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  read. 

Of  course,  there  were  differences  between  them  ;  and  insistence 
on  the  differences  may  be  as  good  a  method  as  another  of  making 
the  picture  of  George  Sand  stand  out  distinctly. 

The  first  difference  is  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  ”  in  Society,” 
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whereas  George  Sand  was  not.  This  made  things  easier  for  the 
former  lady.  She  had  no  need  to  change  her  environment  in  order 
to  revolt,  and  no  temptation  to  descend  to  eccentricities.  She  was 
far  too  important  to  become  declassee  through  her  conduct  in  that 
complaisant  age.  It  was  such  a  simple  matter  for  her  to  “live 
her  own  life  ”  in  the  circle  in  which  she  had  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  move,  that  it  w'ould  never  have  been  suspected  that  her 
proceedings  w’ere  in  any  sense  deliberate,  or  bore  any  relation  to 
theory,  if  she  had  not  poured  out  her  soul  on  paper,  and  set  forth 
the  doctrine  that,  while  the  best  thing  of  all  was  to  find  happiness 
in  marriage,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  find  happiness  in  love. 

George  Sand,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  young  woman  from  the 
country,  with  no  more  opportunities  for  “living  her  own  life” 
than  the  average  clergyman’s  daughter  in  a  remote  rural  rectory. 
She  pined  in  vain  for  the  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments  in 
the  midst  of  w’hich  her  prototype  had  grown  up.  At  first,  it  would 
seem,  the  desire  for  them,  even  if  conscious,  was  not  acute.  She 
was  married,  and  was  devoted  to  her  children.  But  she  was  also 
bored,  and  boredom  is  cumulative  in  its  effects.  For  a  time  she 
was  sustained  by  the  calm  platonic  friendship  of  a  lawyer ;  but  the 
longing  for  a  larger  life,  and  for  more  palpitating  emotions,  grew 
upon  her.  The  longing  was  stimulated  by  the  misconduct  of  her 
husband,  who  got  drunk,  and  made  love  to  the  maidservants.  So 
the  crisis  came,  and  she  decided  to  “  kick  over  the  traces,’’  and 
plunge  into  Bohemia.  To  understand  her,  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  that  she  did  this,  not  under  the  influence  of  sudden  passion, 
but,  so  to  say,  “on  general  principles.’’ 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  traces  which  she  was  absolutely  obliged  to  kick  over  before 
the  freedom  w’hich  she  desired  could  be  attained.  She  knew  that, 
and  acted  accordingly,  going  so  far  as  to  pay  farewell  calls  at  the 
houses  of  her  “  bourgeois  ’’  friends  before  definitely  passing  over 
to  Bohemia,  w^here  alone  the  living  of  her  own  life  was  possible  to 
her.  There  w^as,  in  short,  a  definite  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  with 
a  definite  campaign  in  view ;  and ,  having  crossed  that  dividing 
stream,  George  Sand  proceeded  to  live  her  own  life  with  a 
thoroughness  that  no  other  woman  of  letters  has  ever  equalled. 
She  dressed  herself  in  male  attire ,  and  smoked  cigars  ;  she  smoked 
them  not  only  in  smoking-rooms,  but  in  drawdng-rooms.  She  re¬ 
garded  her  favours  as  her  owm  to  bestow  wdiere  she  chose ;  and 
she  bestowed  them  so  freely,  and,  above  all,  so  publicly,  that  the 
literature  of  her  amours  is  like  the  literature  of  the  Dreyfus  case 
for  magnitude. 

That  is  one  difference  betwreen  George  Sand  and  Madame  de 
Stael.  There  is  another. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  heart  Madame  de  Stael  was  more  often  the 
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pursuer  than  the  pursued,  and  endured,  on  the  whole,  more  suffer¬ 
ing  than  she  inflicted.  M.  de  Narbonne,  says  Madame  Recamier, 

“  treated  her  very  badly,  as  successful  men  too  often  do.”  Camille 
Jordan ,  invited  to  travel  with  her  in  Italy ,  ‘  ‘  as  an  act  of  charity 
to  one  whose  soul  is  cruelly  wounded,”  declined  the  invitation. 
Benjamin  Constant  actually  ran  away  from  her  that  he  might 
get  married  without  her  knowledge.  So  that  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  she  wrote,  at  the  time  when  her  renown  w^as  at  its 
zenith,  that  “  Fame  is  for  women  only  a  splendid  mourning  for 
happiness.” 

Quite  other  is  the  impression  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
George  Sand’s  career.  It  suggests  the  harmonies  of  a  triumphant 
Wedding  March — a  Wedding  March  that  is  not  the  less 
triumphant  because,  while  the  bride  is  always  the  same,  the  bride¬ 
grooms  are  continually  changing. 

By  all  the  rules,  George  Sand  ought  to  have  been  unattractive. 
She  was  a  blue-stocking ;  she  was  mannish ;  her  complexion  was 
ruined,  and  her  teeth  were  discoloured  by  the  smoking  of  the 
cigars  already  mentioned.  But  these  are  matters  in  which  one 
has  to  judge  not  by  rules,  but  by  results ;  and  the  results,  in  this 
case,  were  dazzling.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of 
experiences  did  George  Sand  lay  siege  to  a  heart  that  was  coated 
with  triple  brass ;  and  then  she  withdrew  indignantly  from  the 
assault  before  she  had  time  to  suffer.  Prosper  Merimee  regarded 
her  as  an  adventuress.  She  has  recorded  her  complaint  that  he 
did  not  take  her  seriously.  ”  Take  him  back,”  she  wrote  to 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  had  introduced  him;  and  the  incident  was 
closed.  It  was  ”  foolishness,”  she  wrote  ;  but  it  was  her  pride  and 
not  her  heart  that  was  wounded  by  the  failure.  It  left  no  endur¬ 
ing  trace.  In  a  few  weeks  she  had  lived  it  down.  And,  in  her 
other  love  affairs,  both  anterior  and  subsequent,  it  was  alw'ays  with 
her  that  the  victory  rested. 

In  a  fit  of  melancholy  introspection,  she  once  said  that  her 
heart  was  a  cemetery — to  which  her  interlocutor  is  reported  lo 
have  replied  that  it  was  a  necropolis ;  and  if  the  intention  was  to 
imply  that  her  lovers  were  also  her  victims — and  that  there  were 
many  of  them — the  simile  was  reasonably  well  chosen.  It  might 
be  added  that  her  heart  also  resembled  a  cemetery  in  that  the 
burials  did  not  impede  the  verdure.  It  was  a  heart  that  was 
always  young,  in  spite  of  the  stress  of  its  emotions;  whereas  the 
hearts  of  the  men  on  whom  she  lavished  those  emotions  always — 
with  the  one  exception  mentioned — emerged  damaged  and  bruised, 
if  not  actually  broken.  Even  when  they  technically  “  treated  her 
badly” — and  she  represents  herself  as  having  been  treated  badly 
by  nearly  all  of  them — the  result,  in  this  respect,  was  the  same. 
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Jules  Sandeau  treated  George  Sand  badly.  The  day  came  when 
she  discovered  that  she  had  a  rival  in  the  washerwoman.  She 
quitted  him  wdth  “  affectionate  compassion,”  packing  up  his  be¬ 
longings  and  sending  them  to  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  and 
declining  even  a  farewell  interview.  But,  even  so,  it  was  her 
heart  that  recovered  first ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  heart  ever 
recovered  at  all.  At  all  events,  ‘‘La  Grande  Encyclopedie  ” 
records  that  he  mourned  for  her  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  established  that,  long  afterwards,  when  he  was  an 
Academician,  he  bore  sufficient  rancour  to  vote  against  a  proposal 
that  the  Academy  should  award  her  a  literary  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  francs.  And  she  meanwhile  had  put  the  memory  away, 
and  loved  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Dr.  Pagello,  and  Michel  de 
Bourges,  and  Chopin,  and  many  others. 

Alfred  de  Musset  also  treated  her  badly.  He  was  unfaithful  to 
her  in  the  course  of  the  famous  honeymoon  at  Venice  ;  and  he  also, 
by  his  dissipations,  obliged  her  to  nurse  him  through  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens.  But  here,  again,  it  was  he  and  not  she,  who 
suffered.  He  could  not  live  without  her,  though  he  had  to  try; 
but  she  could  perfectly  w'ell  live  without  him.  Retiring,  he  wrote 
her  reams  of  pathetic  letters  ;  and  she  meanwhile  had  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  w’ith  the  physician  who  had  attended  the  poet  in  his 
illness.  She  dragged  that  physician  after  her  to  Paris,  and  then 
tired  of  him,  and  left  him  there — the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Parisians — while  she  went  down  to  Nohant  to  see  her  children 
The  doctor  sought  consolation  by  walking  the  hospitals,  and 
making  himself  an  expert  in  lithotrity.  George  Sand  needed  no 
consolation.  She  returned  temporarily  to  Alfred  de  Musset, 
parted  from  the  poet  a  second  time,  to  his  great  and  permanent 
distress,  was  able  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  by,  Michel  de  Bourges, 
who  was  to  be  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  Chopin,  who,  after  having 
been  dismissed  by  her,  called  out  on  his  deathbed  that  he  wanted 
to  die  in  no  arms  but  hers.  Truly  this  is  a  life  of  which  one  may 
fairly  say  that  it  was  lived  to  the  melody  of  the  Wedding  March. 

To  an  English  critic,  however,  the  distinctive  note  of  the  story 
is  the  deliberation  and  aggressive  publicity  of  all  these  uncon¬ 
ventional  proceedings.  In  an  analogous  picture  of  English  or 
American  life,  one  alw^ays  has  a  glimpse  in  the  background  of 
vice  paying  homage  to  virtue.  George  Eliot,  for  example,  would 
appear  to  have  paid  that  homage,  not  only  when  she  wrote  her 
extremely  moral  novels,  but  also  when  she  usurped  another 
woman’s  name,  and  called  herself  Mrs.  Lew*es  instead  of  Miss 
Evans.  That  is  the  English  way  of  doing  things ;  and  the  doing 
of  them  is  generally  complicated  by  some  agonising  wonder 
whether  certain  other  ladies  who  are  better  entitled  to  the  names 
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they  use  can  be  induced  to  overlook  the  irregularity  of  the  position 
and  “  call.”  Such  tremulous  hesitancy  is  unusual  in  France  ;  and 
George  Sand  was  singularly  free  from  it  even  for  a  Frenchwoman. 

As  we  have  seen,  she  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  burnt  her  boats 
and  bridges,  and  left  P.P.C.  cards  on  all  the  ladies  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  whom  she  thought  likely  to  disapprove  of  her  new  departure. 
Nor  was  that  all.  She  also  preached  what  she  practised — a  thing 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  usually  finds  not  less  difficult  than 
practising  what  he  preaches — and  discussed  her  love  affairs  with 
her  friends  as  openly  as  other  people  discuss  the  weather. 

One  finds  a  splendid  illustration  of  George  Sand’s  open-hearted 
candour  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  dispose  of  a  rumour  that 
the  pianist,  Liszt,  enjoyed  the  place  of  honour  in  her  affections. 

“  Liszt,”  she  rejoined,  “  thinks  only  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
-whom  I  do  not  precisely  resemble.  Good  and  fortunate  young 
man!  ”  But  her  confidences  were  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
They  began  at  the  beginning  of  her  career  and  they  continued 
until  the  end.  There  was  as  little  mystery  about  her  liaisons  as 
if  they  had  been  royal  marriages.  She  assumed  that  they  were 
matters  of  public  interest  and  importance.  The  presence  of  her 
children  never  embarrassed  her  in  the  conduct  of  them,  even  when 
they  had  grown  up  to  years  of  indiscretion.  She  negotiated  them 
—and  especially  negotiated  the  conclusion  of  them — through 
ambassadors ;  and  reported  progress  without  reticence ,  from  time 
to  time. 

The  rupture  with  Jules  Sandeau  was  negotiated  through  Emile 
Regnault.  ‘‘  I  will  pack  up  Jules’  things  and  send  them  to  you, 
for  I  desire  to  have  no  interview  with  him  on  his  return.  ...  I 
have  been  too  profoundly  hurt  by  the  discoveries  that  I  have  made 
as  to  his  conduct  to  feel  any  other  sentiment  for  him  than  an 
affectionate  compassion.  Tell  him,  &c.  .  .  ”  In  the  case  of 
Prosper  Merimee,  the  intermediary  was  Sainte-Beuve.  Her  suc¬ 
cinct  note  to  the  critic  :  ”  Vous  me  I’avez  prete  ;  je  vous  le  rends,” 
is  famous,  if  not  authentic.  Absolutely  authentic,  if  less  famous, 
is  the  Report  to  Sainte-Beuve,  first  published  in  the  ‘‘  Revue  de 
Paris  ”  in  1896  :  ”  The  experiment  failed  completely.  My  suffer¬ 
ing,  my  disgust,  my  discouragement,  reduced  me  to  tears.  Instead 
of  finding  an  affection  capable  of  pitying  and  relieving  me,  I  only 
found  a  bitter  and  frivolous  raillery.  After  this  folly  of  mine,  I 
was  more  depressed  than  ever,  and,  as  you  saw,  very  much 
disposed  to  suicide.” 

In  the  case  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  whole  w^orld  was  in  George 
Sand’s  confidence,  from  the  poet’s  mother  downwards.  She 
actually  called  upon  Madame  de  Musset  to  ask  her  permission  to 
take  her  son  for  a  honeymoon  journey  to  Venice,  and  pleaded  so 
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successfully  that  the  permission  was  accorded.  When  the  breach 
comes,  and  de  Musset  and  his  successful  rival,  Dr.  Pagello,  have 
to  receive  their  dismissals  almost  simultaneously,  the  confidants 
increase  and  multiply.  Sainte-Beuve,  as  on  the  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  is  to  the  fore.  De  Musset,  in  fact,  writes  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
to  complain  that  the  critic  only  finds  time  to  call  upon  him  when 
he  hears  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  his  mistress ;  and  George 
Sand,  after  inquiring  of  the  critic  what  are  the  signs  by  which 
she  may  know  whether  she  still  loves  de  Musset  or  not,  commis¬ 
sions  him  to  implore  her  lover  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  again. 
De  Musset’s  friend,  Tattet,  also  has  his  role.  He  is  commis¬ 
sioned  to  give  money  to  Pagello,  and  to  pretend  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  proved  unsalable.  Her  sou’s  tutor,  Boucoiran,  receives  a 
double  commission.  He  is  to  “  deceive  Alfred  ”  with  some  excuse 
that  she  wishes  to  make  for  retiring  to  the  country ;  and  she  fur¬ 
ther  writes  that  she  “  confides  and  bequeaths  to  him  Pagello— a 
most  worthy  man  of  his  kind.” 

Similarly  with  the  Chopin  story.  There  are  reams  of  letters 
about  it.  All  the  world  is  welcome  to  know  that  the  rupture  came 
because  the  pianist  quarrelled  with  the  novelist’s  son — also  that 
the  pianist  “  was  not  exclusive  in  the  aflection  which  he  bestowed, 
though  he  expected  exclusiveness  in  the  affection  which  he  re¬ 
ceived.”  But  there  are  limits  to  a  healthy  curiosity  for  this  sort 
of  detail.  We  only  need  the  details  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which 
they  throw  upon  George  Sand’s  mental  and  moral  attitude  towards 
this  side  of  life.  Constitutionally  incapable  of  believing  that  any¬ 
thing  that  she  did  was  wrong,  she  differed  from  her  great  English 
parallel  in  this  notable  particular  :  that  whereas  George  Eliot  was 
a  moralist  in  spite  of  the  ''faux  menage,”  George  Sand  made  the 
”  faux  menage  ”  the  starting-point,  or  pivot,  of  her  moral  system. 
Her  actions  and  her  writings  were  two  manifestations  of  a  single 
energy.  As  has  been  said,  she  preached  what  she  practised;  and 
she  preached  it  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  autobiography  and  an  immense  correspondence. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  writer  to  be  both  volumin¬ 
ous  and  vital.  George  Sand  wrote  many  books  that  made  a  noise, 
but  no  book  that  can  really  be  said  to  live,  or  to  deserve  to  live. 
In  two  of  the  qualities  which  give  permanent  value  to  the  written 
word,  her  work  was  lamentably  lacking.  She  was  not  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  observer  of  externals,  and  her  grip  of  life  was  not  intellectual 
but  purely  emotional.  She  worked  with  her  heart,  and  not  with 
her  head,  and  wrote  dowm  not  what  she  had  thought  out,  but  what 
she  felt ;  and  that  is  alw'ays  a  dangerous  practice  for  those  who 
desire  to  include  posterity  in  their  public.  For  intellectual  values 
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are  constant,  whereas  emotional  values  vary  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  The  sublime  of  to-day  becomes  the  ridiculous  of 
to-morrow — especially  if  the  emotion  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 
George  Sand  is  out  of  date  for  the  same  reason  for  which  Chateau¬ 
briand  is  out  of  date — because  the  receptivity  of  the  reading  public 
is  not  what  it  was  when  she  wrote.  She  commands  our  interest 
not  as  a  creator  but  as  a  phenomenon — as  the  exaggerated  type  of 
an  emotional  epoch  that  has  passed  away. 

Komanticism  was  the  note  of  the  age  in  which  George  Sand 
came  to  Paris.  The  romantic  movement  was  in  full  swing  in 
the  ’thirties  when  she  began  to  write ;  and  it  was  not  a  literary 
movement  only.  There  was  going  on  a  general  ferment  of  ideas 
of  which  “Hugolatry  ”  was  the  chief  outward  literary  sign.  Ke- 
publicanism,  and  Saint  Simonism,  and  the  grotesque  develop¬ 
ments  of  Saint  Simonism,  were  also  mixed  up  with  it.  The  attack 
was  directed  not  only  against  classical  forms  in  literature,  but  also 
against  classical  traditions  of  order  in  government  and  morals. 
There  was,  therefore,  room  for  considerable  diversity  of  interest 
and  method  within  the  ranks  of  the  party  of  revolt.  The  rebels 
specialised  according  to  their  genius  and  inclinations.  Where 
there  was  a  general  shaking  off  of  shackles,  each  naturally  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  chains  that,  to  him  or  her,  seemed 
particularly  galling. 

Theoretically,  George  Sand  accepted  the  whole  Eomantic  pro¬ 
gramme  of  revolt.  In  literature  she  was,  at  any  rate,  to  begin 
with,  a  Hugo  later.  There  exist  early  letters  in  which  she  signs 
herself  “  George  Sand  :  Hugolatre.”  But  her  temperament  made 
her  carelessly  spontaneous  in  matters  of  literary  form,  so  that, 
on  this  side  of  Komanticism,  it  is  not  Victor  Hugo  alone  who 
towers  above  her  like  a  giant.  In  politics,  she  was  a  Republican, 
and  she  served  the  Republican  cause  with  her  pen  in  1848.  But, 
here,  again,  there  were  giants  in  the  land,  and  a  woman  had 
little  chance.  Her  political  writings  have  not  much  more  political 
significance  than  “  Pelix  Holt.”  They  have  a  great  deal  less 
significance  than  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  There  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  domestic  life  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  That  was  the 
side  of  the  Romantic  movement  that  really  went  home  to  George 
Sand.  She  had  herself  suffered,  and  had  revolted — first  in  thought 
and  then  in  deed.  Emotional  by  nature,  she  had  found  her  way 
into  a  tangle  of  emotional  perplexities ;  and  she  still  had  to  write 
for  her  living  at  the  time  when  the  perplexities  surrounded  her.  To 
write  about  herself  and  her  personal  problems  was  only  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  She  followed  it,  justifying  her  life  as 
she  lived  it,  sometimes,  as  in  “  Elle  et  Lui,”  actually  telling  her 
own  story  under  a  thin  disguise,  but  always  supporting  particular 
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escapades  with  emotional  generalisations.  She  took  love  for  her 
province,  and,  on  that  side,  represented  at  once  all  that  was  most 
typical  and  all  that  was  most  exaggerated  in  the  Eomantic  move¬ 
ment. 

One  must  insist  that  the  generalisations  are  emotional  and  not 
intellectual.  In  so  far  as  the  novels  conduct  an  argument,  the 
method  is  purely  deductive.  Almost  all  of  them  could  be  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  and  the  major  premiss  of  all  the  syllogisms 
is  the  same.  Love  comes  from  God,  and  obedience  to  its  dictates  is 
a  duty.  Indiana,  or  Lelia,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  loved  her  lover. 
Therefore,  she  was  right  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  he 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  conduct.  That  is  the  formula, 
continually  re-stated  with  ingenious  and  pathetic  variations. 

It  is  a  question,  of  course,  how  far  the  critic  is  justified  in 
analysing  the  “  argument  ”  of  a  work  of  art.  He  is  always  liable, 
if  he  does  such  a  thing,  to  hear  himself  reminded  of  the  Senior 
Wrangler  who  condemned  “Paradise  Lost”  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  “  prove  anything.”  I3ut  circumstances  alter  cases  in 
criticism  as  in  other  matters.  Milton,  in  spite  of  his  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  would  “justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,”  was  not 
really  trying  to  prove  anything.  George  Sand,  as  obviously,  was 
putting  herself  forward  as  the  prophetess  of  a  new  moral  code. 
She  did  deliberately  proceed  from  premises  to  conclusions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  one  feels  warranted  in  pointing  out,  not  indeed  that 
her  premises  do  not  contain  her  conclusions,  but  that,  precisely 
because  they  prove  so  much,  and  prove  it  so  easily,  the  premises 
are  themselves  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  suspicion.  The  real 
point  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  particular  case  is  covered  by  the 
general  proposition  but  what  is  the  evidence  for  the  general  pro¬ 
position  itself.  If  sexual  anarchism  is  the  ideal,  then  clearly 
Lelia  or  any  other  sexual  anarchist  merits  our  sympathy  and  even 
our  applause.  But  what  is  the  philosophic  case  for  sexual 
anarchism?  How  are  we  to  defend  it  without,  by  implication, 
simultaneously  defending  the  anarchism  of  the  man  who,  being 
hungry,  steals,  or  being  angry,  kills?  That  is  the  ultimate 
problem,  and  George  Sand  does  not  face  it.  She  does  not  even 
face  the  practical  consequences  of  the  anarchism  which  she  advo¬ 
cates.  As  often  as  there  is  an  awkward  tangle,  the  god  descends 
from  the  machine  to  cut  the  knot.  Inconvenient  children  die ;  in¬ 
convenient  husbands  commit  suicide.  By  these  mechanical  devices 
a  happy  ending  is  secured. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  George  Sand’s  case  reposes,  not  on  a 
philosophic  but  on  an  emotional  basis.  The  air  was  full  of  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  she  was  by  temperament  an  individualist.  She 
took  just  as  much  individualism  as  appealed  to  her,  and  applied 
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it  both  in  her  life  and  in  her  writings.  She  not  only  felt  happy 
when  she  was  living  her  own  life.  She  felt  good.  There  could  be 
nothing  wrong  in  emotions  that  made  her  feel  good.  They  came 
unsought,  and,  coming,  were  uncontrollable.  Therefore  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  miracle  worked  by  God.  She  did  not  pause 
to  reflect  that  the  divine  origin  of  hatred  might  be  demonstrated 
by  an  absolutely  analogous  train  of  reasoning.  She  is  contented 
with  her  intuition,  and  she  applies  it  with  an  unscrupulous  con¬ 
sistency.  The  generalisation  is  as  follows  : — 

The  immense  superiority  of  this  sentiment  over  all  others — the  proof  of 
its  divine  origin — lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  born  in  a  man’s  own  heart, 
and  that  a  man  cannot  dispose  of  it;  that  he  cannot  bestow  it  any  more 
than  he  can  draw  it  by  an  act  of  will;  that  the  human  heart  receives  it 
from  on  high,  no  doubt  for  the  express  purpose  of  conferring  it  upon  the 
creature  chosen  for  him  among  all  others  by  the  designs  of  heaven. 

Of  the  particular  application  there  are  a  crowd  of  examples. 
The  following  succeeds  the  passage  just  quoted  at  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  lines  :  — 

Had  not  supreme  Providence,  which,  in  spite  of  man,  is  everywhere, 
presided  over  this  union  ?  Each  of  them  was  necessary  to  the  other  : 
Benedict  to  Valentino  that  he  might  instruct  her  in  the  emotions  without 
which  life  is  incomplete;  Valentine  to  Benedict  that  she  might  bring 
repose  and  consolation  into  a  tempestuous  and  tormented  life.  But  there 
stood  Society  between  them,  rendering  their  choice  absurd,  guilty,  impious. 
Providence  has  ordered  things  admirably,  but  men  have  destroyed  the 
order.  Which  is  to  be  held  to  blame? 

Elsewhere  it  is  Jacques,  exclaiming  :  "I  have  never  troubled 
my  imagination  in  trying  to  kindle  or  revive  the  sentiment  which 
did  not  yet  exist,  or  had  become  extinct.  I  have  never  imposed 
constancy  upon  myself  as  a  duty.  When  I  have  felt  love  dying 
out,  I  have  admitted  the  fact  without  remorse,  and  have  obeyed 
the  Providence  that  was  attracting  me  elsewhere.”  And  then, 
again  :  ”  Say  nothing  against  these  two  lovers,”  says  Jacques  to 
Sylvia.  ”  They  are  not  guilty,  for  they  love.  Where  there  is  true 
love  there  is  no  crime.”  And  then  we  find  Jacques’  wife  betray¬ 
ing  him,  and  saying  to  her  lover  :  “  0,  my  dear  Octave,  there  shall 
never  be  a  night  when  we  will  not  kneel  down  together  and  pray 
for  Jacques.”  And,  finally,  there  is  Jacques  himself,  whom  the 
author  advises  to  go  and  kill  himself  obscurely  in  order  that  his 
wife  may  enjoy  her  freedom,  summing  up  the  philosophy  of  the 
complicated  situation  thus  : — 

“I  doubt  not  that  marriage  will  be  abolished  if  ever  the  human  race 
makes  any  progress  towards  justice  and  reason.  A  tie  more  human,  and 
not  less  sacred,  will  replace  the  marriage  tie,  and  assure  the  existence  of 
the  children  born  to  a  man  and  a  woman,  without  fettering  the  liberty  of 
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either  of  them.  But  men  are  too  coarse  and  women  are  too  cowardly  to 
demand  a  law  more  noble  than  the  iron  rule  which  governs  them.  To 
beings  devoid  of  conscience  and  virtue  heavy  chains  are  necessary.” 

The  perusal  of  these  passages — to  which  many  others  similar  in 
ione  could  easily  be  added — supplies  the  answer  to  a  good  deal 
that  has  been  written  in  defence  of  George  Sand  as  a  moralist— 
especially  by  writers  who  were  introducing  her  works  to  English 
readers.  It  supplies  the  answer,  for  example,  to  Miss  Bertha 
Thomas,  who  protests  that  “  the  alleged  hostility  of  her  romances 
to  marriage  resolves  itself  into  a  declared  hostility  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  system  of  match-making.”  The  hostility  to  the  Erench 
system  of  match-making  is,  in  truth,  not  essential  but  incidental. 
The  essential  doctrine  is  that  the  obligations  of  love  are  para¬ 
mount,  overriding  all  legal  contracts,  and  all  extra-legal  promises. 
The  only  alternative  to  the  view  that  George  Sand  preached  sexual 
anarchism  would  be  the  view  that  she  wrote  simply  as  a  literary 
artist,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  having  preached  any  doctrine 
at  all.  But  even  so  the  doctrine  of  sexual  anarchism  is  certainly 
in  the  novels,  whether  she  intentionally  put  it  there  or  not.  If 
it  is  not  the  conclusion,  it  is  the  postulate.  She  preached  what  she 
practised,  at  the  time  when  she  was  practising  it.  One  might 
even  say  that  the  consistent  coincidence  between  her  preaching 
and  her  practices  constitutes  one  of  her  titles  to  our  respect. 

Another  title  unquestionably  lies  in  her  success  in  holding  her 
head  high  throughout  her  long  assault  upon  the  conventional  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  decorum,  and  in  growing  old  with  dignity.  There 
was  no  mystery  and  no  hypocrisy.  She  was  as  frank  and  open  in 
negotiating  her  amours  as  a  mother  could  be  in  arranging  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter.  There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  them 
from  her  children,  and  they  appear  in  her  correspondence  with 
mere  acquaintances  as  well  as  intimate  friends.  Her  courageous 
attitude  wore  down  scandal,  and  won  the  general  recognition  of 
her  right  to  be  a  law  to  herself,  and  to  regard  her  life  as  her  own,  to 
live  how  she  chose.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  calm  of  her 
old  age  at  Nohant  to  recall  the  tempestuous  excesses  of  her  youth. 
It  was  a  sort  of  widowhood,  though  she  regarded  herself  as  the 
widow  not  of  her  husband  but  of  her  lovers—  and  not  of  one  lover 
but  of  several.  Her  heart  was,  as  she  said,  a  cemetery,  and,  as 
Jules  Sandeau  said,  a  necropolis  ;  but  there  was  a  calm  and  chaste 
serenity  in  her  meditations  among  the  tombs. 

Francis  Gribble. 


DOCKYAEDS  AND  SHIPYAEDS  :  A  PHASE  OF 
ADMIRALTY  POLICY. 


It  has  become  a  familiar  metaphor  to  speak  of  onr  sea  Service  as  a 
“  preat  silent  Navy,”  The  image,  presumably,  is  meant  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  general  ignorance  of  the  public  at  home  regarding  the 
inner  life  of  our  Fleet.  Whilst  this  popular  general  ignorance  of 
all  but  the  most  superficial  aspects  undoubtedly  prevails,  it  is 
entirely  the  outcome  of  those  seclusive  conditions  that  necessarily 
beset  the  Royal  Navy.  The  layman  talks  of  our  sea  supremacy, 
which  is  a  quality  he  can  comprehend.  But  beyond  a  broad  per¬ 
ception  that  the  materialising  of  this  national  heritage  means 
ships,  guns,  and  men,  maintained  at  the  cost  of  a  colossal  and 
ever-sw'elling  annual  expenditure,  the  layman  very  seldom  troubles 
to  go.  The  indefiniteness  of  naval  knowledge  in  this  great  mari¬ 
time  country  is  little  short  of  surprising,  even  regarding  the  fact 
that  our  sea  Service  lives  and  moves  almost  entirely  outside  the 
ken  of  the  public  gaze. 

This  lack  of  specific  acquaintance  with  the  substantial  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  sea  power,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  patriotism  of 
the  Navy  League,  extends  to  the  administration  of  our  great 
ocean  forces.  The  Admiralty  is  a  mere  abstraction  to  the  national 
mind,  headed  by  a  First  Lord,  and  composed  of  a  Board  which 
creates  admirals,  distributes  fleets,  establishes  bases,  orders  the 
building  of  new  warships,  and  the  like.  But  the  hidden  workings 
of  policy,  by  w'hich  results  are  achieved  that  give  the  newspaper 
naval  critics  plenty  to  write  about,  and  the  taxpayer  plenty  to 
pay  for,  are  a  source  of  complete  mystery  to  the  public.  The 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  administration  is  all  they  see  :  so  much 
money  is  demanded  for  certain  work,  and  in  due  course  consum¬ 
mation  is  proclaimed  in  the  form  of  a  new  battleship,  of  dockyard 
extension,  of  barracks  for  bluejackets,  as  the  case  may  be.  Be¬ 
tween  proposal  and  achievement  is  a  blank  that  the  layman  views 
with  indifference.  Result  is  the  sole  quality  he  regards,  and  he 
tries  to  gather  from  the  conflicting  opinions  of  literary  naval 
experts  whether  the  nation  has  got  full  value  for  its  money.  The 
task  is  a  hopeless  one  to  compass  in  such  a  fashion ;  so  he  gives 
it  lip  and  rests  content  w'ith  the  ever-present  assurance  that  our 
Navy  was  never  more  efficient  than  now. 

Not  to  prologue  the  purpose  of  this  article  any  further,  let  us 
come  directly  to  it  by  contemplating  a  feature  of  internal  Admiralty 
policy  that  will  completely  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  preceding 
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observations.  One  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  annual 
Navy  Estimates  is  the  Building  Programme.  This  Programme 
details  the  number  and  character  of  warships  it  is  proposed  to 
begin  building  during  the  year  covered  by  it,  and  the  money  asked 
for  under  this  head  is  the  estimated  cost  of  these  additions  to  our 
Fleet.  The  total  of  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1903-4,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  appropriations  in  aid,  is  £34,457,500.  Of  this  amount,  under 
Vote  8,  the  sum  of  £10,136,430  was  apportioned  to  the  Building 
Programme.  This  item  alone  of  the  colossal  total  escaped  un¬ 
favourable  criticism  during  the  debates.  Indeed,  the  only  authori¬ 
tative  comment  it  called  forth  was  an  expression  of  opinion  that 
the  three  battleships  and  four  armoured  cruisers  for  which  the 
Building  Programme  primarily  provided  were  insufficient  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  response  to  foreign  naval  progress.  The 
Vote  was  agreed  to  without  demur.  Had  the  amount  of  it  been 
half  as  big  again  it  would  have  been  equally  readily  conceded. 
The  cost  of  building  new  warships  is  the  least  unpopular  obligation 
of  our  national  expenditure.  The  Admiralty,  therefore,  can  always 
get  as  much  money  as  it  may  ask  for,  within  reason,  for  building 
purposes.  Having  got  this  money,  what  does  the  Admiralty  do 
with  it  ?  Of  course ,  it  proceeds  to  build  the  ships  for  wffiich  it  was 
granted.  But  how,  and  wffiere?  This  is  the  point  we  will  now 
“  look  into,”  for  it  is  fraught  wdth  a  greater  degree  of  significance 
as  a  national  question  than  might  appear  upon  the  face  of  it. 

If  we  trace  back  naval  history  to  the  days  when  it  ceases 
to  be  coherent  record  at  all,  w^e  shall  find  that  our  warships  have 
always  been  either  built  in  the  Eoyal  Dockyards  or  by  private 
enterprise.  That  is  to  say,  the  alternative  system  of  placing  naval 
construction  which  is  practised  at  the  present  day  is  virtually 
as  old  as  the  Navy  itself.  But  we  shall  also  find,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  retrospect  until  it  fades  out  into  the  dimness  of 
tradition,  that  our  naval  shipbuilding  policy  has  always  been  based 
on  the  premiss  that  the  Royal  Dockyards  are  the  primary  creative 
sources  of  our  Fleet,  and  the  private  firms  w^ere  adjuncts  to  which 
to  relegate  the  surplus  work  that  the  first-named  establishments 
were  too  full  up  to  undertake. 

Modern  Admiralty  policy  has  been  steadily  reversing  this  time- 
honoured  condition.  If  we  come  to  differentiate  upon  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  current  naval  construction,  w’e  shall  discover  a  condition 
of  things  that  will  rather  astonish  the  layman,  who  does  not  peer 
into  the  comparative  obscurity  of  naval  economics.  The  position 
at  the  present  day  literally  amounts  to  this  :  our  State  shipbuilding 
is  offered  to  contract,  and  what  the  private  firms  either  cannot  or 
do  not  undertake  the  Royal  Yards  get.  Instead  of  taking  premier 
place,  Portsmouth,  Pembroke,  Devonport,  and  Chatham  now 
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figure  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  Admiralty  list.  In  its  early 
stages,  the  idea  of  fostering  the  private  industries  by  placing  a 
sufficient  share  of  warship  construction  with  the  leading  firms  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  up  to  concert  pitch  in  capacity 
of  production,  was  an  excellent  one.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  country  was  awakened  to  a  startled  perception  of  its 
naval  w^eakness,  and  big  building  programmes  were  hastily  pro¬ 
mulgated,  it  became  quite  a  matter  of  national  necessity  to  facili¬ 
tate  our  resources  of  construction.  With  the  Eoyal  Yards 
suddenly  quickened  into  driving  at  high  tension ,  they  were  not  then 
equal  to  keeping  pace  with  the  w  ork  of  re-creating  the  depleted  and 
obsolete  Fleet.  Private  firms  had  proved  so  efficient  in  their 
fulfilment  of  the  comparatively  small  measure  of  warship  construc¬ 
tion  which,  prior  to  this,  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  that  the  Naval 
Administration  of  the  day  was  well  justified  in  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  overwrought  Dockyards  by  laying  dowm  (as  they 
did)  battleships  with  such  firms  as  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Palmer, 
Laird,  and  other  leading  shipbuilders.  It  is  no  empty  tribute  of 
national  indebtedness  to  private  enterprise  to  admit  that  we  could 
never  have  possessed  the  magnificent  modern  Fleet,  which  makes 
us  to-day  relatively  stronger  upon  the  sea  than  at  any  period  of  our 
history,  had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  of  the  mercantile 
builders. 

Viewing  this  question  from  a  purely  patriotic  and  otherwise 
entirely  disinterested  standpoint,  we  must  readily  admit  that  it 
behoves  us,  as  a  sea  Power,  to  reap  to  the  full  the  advantages 
which  our  possession  of  the  greatest  and  finest  shipbuilding  re¬ 
sources  in  the  world  should  confer  upon  the  quality  of  our  naval 
efficiency.  The  designer’s  talent  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  has 
indisputably  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  warship.  The  layman  wall  scarcely  demur  at  con¬ 
curring  in  the  obvious  view  that  we  want  naval  efficiency  in  its 
highest  form  :  therefore,  to  that  degree  in  which  the  private 
industries  of  the  country  can  enhance  this  condition,  so  is  it  the 
duty  of  all  Admiralty  Construction  Boards  to  see  that  these  indus¬ 
tries  are  duly  employed.  But  to  that  degree  only  ! 

This  article  is  based  upon  a  sufficiently  clear  discrimination  of 
the  merits  and  claims  of  the  private  builders  to  ensure  at  least 
perfect  impartiality  in  the  views  it  expresses.  But  the  question 
of  the  prosperity  of  any  private  industry  is  an  aspect  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  determining  factor  of  national  policy.  So  long  as 
the  fostering  of  the  mercantile  shipbuilding  trade  coincides  with 
the  best  interests  of  our  sea  Service,  well  and  good ;  but  it  were 
surely  time  to  raise  a  protest  against  the  principle  of  carrying  this 
system  to  an  extent  w  hich  directly  menaces  the  competence  of  one 
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of  the  fundamental  features  of  naval  efficiency  :  the  policy  which 
is  being  pursued  towards  the  Royal  Dockyards.  Commonplace 
phrases  are  often  very  ambiguous  in  the  range  of  their  significa¬ 
tion,  and  this  term,  “  naval  efficiency,”  is  a  case  in  point.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  country  at  large  has  been  rendered  so 
familiar  with  the  expression.  Yet,  what  does  naval  efficiency 
suggest  to  the  vast  multitude  who  are  sufficiently  conversant  with 
sea  matters  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  words  ?  Is  it  not  all 
summed  up  in  ships,  in  guns,  and  in  men?  The  Fleet  is  the 
whole  embodiment  of  the  popular  interpretation  of  naval  supre¬ 
macy.  And  so  it  literally  is;  but  then,  what  goes  before  the 
Fleet  ?  To  be  thorough  in  the  mastery  of  any  great  question  it  is 
necessary  to  be  elementary. ;  to  regard  cause  before  contemplating 
effect.  Thus,  the  “Fleet  in  Being,”  is  the  material  expression  of 
precedent  conditions  without  which  it  would  never  have  come  into 
existence.  The  building-slip  is  the  real  birthplace  of  our  sea 
supremacy  :  the  very  inception  of  our  naval  efficiency.  The 
national  building-slips — those  for  whose  maintenance  the  people 
are  taxed,  and  upon  which  w^e  can  always  count  irrespective  of  the 
independent  adjuncts  of  private  industry — are  the  slips  of  the 
Royal  Dockyards.  If  we  want  a  warship  built,  we  know  that  we 
can  look  to  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  or  Chatham  to  turn  it  out  for 
us.  But  we  have  no  such  claim  upon  the  private  establishments. 
They  will  take  the  contract  if  it  suits  them ;  and  although  it  may 
be  a  rather  extreme  hypothesis  to  assume  all  the  big  private  ship¬ 
builders  of  this  country — or,  rather,  those  few  of  them  possessing 
the  facilities  for  warship  construction — professing  themselves 
unable  to  lay  down  any  naval  keels,  yet  it  is  a  conceivable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  one  which,  therefore,  is  detrimental  to  a  policy  of  naval 
efficiency  that  depends  upon  the  private  yards  for  the  supply  of 
the  Fleet. 

A  naval  dockyard  is  not,  as  many  people  appear  to  imagine, 
merely  a  harbour ;  neither  is  it  merely  an  arsenal.  In  its  full 
sense — that  sense  in  w'hich  it  should  alw’ays  be  maintained— it  is 
the  birthplace  and  the  nursery  for  units  of  a  war  fleet.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  the  hospital  for  the  maimed  craft  that  stagger  away  from  the 
scene  of  battle,  and  in  this  rdle  alone  would  be  kept  full  busy 
should  it  ever  come  to  hostilities.  In  proportion  as  the  Royal 
Dockyards  are  efficient,  so  would  they  be  able  the  more  promptly 
to  make  good  the  endless  succession  of  disasters  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  accompany  the  next  naval  war.  And,  realising  this  con¬ 
dition,  we  shall  easily  perceive  how’  Dockyard  efficiency  is  really  a 
highly  important  quality  of  that  comprehensive  term,  naval 
efficiency. 

View"  it  thus-wise.  Conceive  a  heavy  engagement  in  the  Chops 
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of  the  Channel,  that  traditional  battle-ground  of  the  British  Fleet, 
Let  us  suppose  that  ten  ships  of  our  force  are  put  out  of  action, 
and  either  steam  or  are  towed  into  Plymouth  Sound.  Devonport 
Dockyard,  we  will  presume,  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  perfection 
of  organisation  and  equipment.  Out  of  the  ten  wounded  ships, 
five,  maybe,  are  only  disabled  by  comparatively  trifling  causes. 
With  that  promptitude  only  rendered  possible  by  an  all-round 
condition  of  readiness,  these  are  docked,  their  injuries  made  good, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  they  may  be  at  sea  again ,  in 
quest  of  the  enemy  who  is  seeking  to  devastate  our  commerce 
in  the  Channel.  This  is  the  one  picture,  demonstrating  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  maintaining  dockyard  efficiency  in  a  manner  which, 
seeing  how  time  will  be  “  the  essence  of  the  contract  ”  in  the 
future  naval  war,  surely  calls  for  no  further  emphasising.  Now 
let  us  take  the  reverse  side.  We  will  imagine  that  the  Admiralty, 
in  pursuit  of  a  policy  formulated  for  reasons  upon  which  we  need 
not  now  speculate,  have  decided  that,  in  face  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  private  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  country,  the  Royal  Dock¬ 
yards  have  ceased  to  be  a  national  necessity,  and  that  they  have 
been  allowed  to  dwindle  into  disuse,  save  as  naval  bases.  Our 
figurative  engagement  is  still  fought  in  the  Chops  of  the  Channel, 
and  likewise  are  ten  ships  put  out  of  action.  To  Plymouth  Sound 
they  come,  as  being  the  nearest  port ;  the  straggling,  mutilated 
procession  glides  into  the  waters  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  brings-up. 
A  cursory  survey  reveals  the  fact  that  the  five  slightly  wounded 
ships  may  be  got  ready  for  sea  again  within  a  brief  time ;  and  we 
will  continue  our  hypothesis  so  far  as  to  figure  them  dry-docked 
in  the  almost  deserted  basins  of  Devonport  and  Keyham  (the 
extension  works  at  the  latter  place  being  by  this  time  finished). 
So  far,  so  good !  But,  the  Royal  Dockyards  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  lapse  almost  into  disuse  as  building  and  repair  establish¬ 
ments,  there  is  available  at  the  period  of  our  fancied  crisis  but 
a  tithe  of  the  men  necessary  to  hurry  through  the  refitting  of  five 
warships  at  one  time.  Skilled  artisans  and  mechanics  have 
cleared  out  of  a  district  that  has  ceased  to  hold  work  for  them, 
and  you  shall  seek  in  vain  to  scrape  together  an  emergency  staff. 
The  factory  plant  will  have  naturally  fallen  into  a  corresponding 
condition  of  obsolescence.  And,  finally,  although  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  the  dry -docking  of  our  five  ships,  from  sheer  want  of 
means  of  dealing  with  them  we  must  float  them  again  and  send 
them  to  the  private  yards  to  have  the  necessary  work  carried  out. 
This  involves  a  two-days’  voyage  to  the  Clyde  or  Tyne,  three  days 
of  overtime  speed-driving  we  will  allow  for  effecting  the  repairs, 
and  two  days  to  get  back  to  the  Channel  again — that  is  to  say,  a 
week’s  absence  of  these  ships  from  the  sphere  of  operations  where 
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they  are  most  urgently  needed  to  protect  our  commerce,  when 
three  days  would  have  sufficed  under  the  circumstances  indicated 
in  the  earlier  supposition. 

A  highly  coloured  picture,  no  doubt ;  and  yet,  even  though  only 
intended  by  way  of  illustration,  not  exaggerated  to  impossible 
limits.  The  Admiralty  policy  for  some  years  past  has  been  to 
restrict  construction  work  in  the  Eoyal  Dockyards  to  the  slenderest 
proportions.  The  current  Navy  Estimates  compass  a  Building 
Programme  which  provides  for  the  laying  down  of  two  battle¬ 
ships  and  four  armoured  cruisers,  with  sundry  smaller  fry  which 
we  need  not  regard  in  the  present  connection.^  Of  these  main 
units,  the  two  battleships  and  one  of  the  armoured  cruisers  go 
to  private  contractors.  The  amount  of  building  work  now  in  hand 
at  the  Eoyal  Dockyards  is  as  follows  : — Portsmouth,  one  battle¬ 
ship,  the  Britannia  ;  Devonport,  one  battleship,  the  Hihernia; 
Chatham,  one  battleship,  the  Africa  ;  and  Pembroke,  one  armoured 
cruiser,  the  Warrior. 

Now  let  us  regard  the  construction  facilities  existing  in  the 
Eoyal  Dockyards,  so  as  to  see  whether  the  fact  of  allotting  only 
two  ships  out  of  a  programme  of  six  to  these  establishments  is 
due  to  the  paucity  of  their  resources.  Pembroke  is  the  best 
off  in  the  matter  of  building-slips.  Out  of  eleven  slips  at  this 
Yard,  four  are  either  at  present  capable  or  could  quite  easily  be 
rendered  capable  of  receiving  the  biggest  warships  we  have  ever 
yet  laid  down.  One  of  these  being  now  occupied  by  the  new 
cruiser,  this  leaves  three  slips  available  for  fresh  construction  work 
at  that  dockyard.  Devonport  possesses  five  slips,  three  of  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  first-class  battleship  or  cruiser  construc¬ 
tion.  Since  the  laying  down  of  the  Hihernia  last  January  one 
only  of  the  building-slips  of  that  establishment  (with  which, 
in  all  the  references  made  to  it  in  this  article,  is  bracketed  Key- 
ham)  is  in  use.  Portsmouth  has  only  one  building-slip  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  big  warship  construction,  and  this  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  battleship  Britannia.  Chatham  can  number  five 
slips,  out  of  which  three  are  capable  (or  could  readily  be  rendered 
capable)  of  taking  the  keels  of  big  ships. 

The  position,  therefore,  is  that,  with  facilities  for  the  laying 
down  of  eleven  first-class  battleships  or  cruisers,  the  Eoyal 
Dockyards  at  the  present  time  have  only  three  battleships  and  one 
cruiser  in  hand.  By  the  time  this  article  is  printed,  the  two  new 
battleships  of  the  current  Programme  will  have  been  given  out  to 
private  contractors.  Why,  in  view  of  this  condition.  Admiralty 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  programme  of  new  construction,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  two  battleships — the  Triumph  and  Swiftsure — were  lately  purchased  from 
Chile,  and  are  included  in  the  current  Navy  Estimates.  Thus  we  find  that 
Vote  8  really  provides  for  four  contract-built  battleships. 
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policy  should  dictate  the  placing  of  the  major  portion  of  the  current 
Building  Progamme  with  private  contractors  is  one  of  those  matters 
which  the  critics  of  our  Naval  Administration  find  it  very  difficult 
indeed  to  comprehend.  The  view  has  been  held  that  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  not  the  most  important  metier  of  the  Dockyards.  We 
will  refer  to  this  again  shortly.  But  whether  or  not  the  building 
of  warships  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  Dockyard  work,  it  is 
at  least  a  very  important  one.  The  direct  result  of  restricting 
construction  in  these  establishments  is  to  entirely  dislocate  labour 
and  to  keep  costly  plant  standing  idle.  Skilled  shipwrights 
become  a  needless  class  in  a  Yard  where  their  trade  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still;  if  they  are  on  the  piecework  system,  they  dwindle  away, 
making  for  the  private  yards  where  they  can  earn  a  full  wage ; 
in  any  event  they  cannot  be  properly  employed,  and  this  depart¬ 
mental  disorganisation  necessarily  means  a  corresponding  sacrifice 
of  efficiency. 

Bear- Admiral  W.  H.  Henderson,  the  Superintendent  of  Devon- 
port  Dockyard,  who  is  quietly  carrying  out  a  great  work  of  admin¬ 
istrative  reform  in  the  internal  economy  of  that  establishment, 
lays  it  down  that  the  first  essential  of  Dockyard  efficiency  means 
the  keeping  of  every  department  up  to  a  full  pitch  of  war  prepara¬ 
tion.  No  use,  he  argues,  in  gliding  along  the  easy-going  routine 
of  a  “  peace  footing,”  to  be  confronted  with  a  hopeless  condition 
of  insufficiency  should  the  sudden  stress  of  war  throw  a  violent 
tension  upon  an  unprepared  organisation.  Admiral  Henderson 
has  differentiated  the  manifold  duties  of  a  Naval  Dockyard  under 
three  broad  heads  :  construction  ;  big  refits ;  minor  repairs.  The 
first-named  he  is  disposed  to  place  last,  but  this  probably  more  by 
way  of  reconciling  Dockyard  administration  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible  wdth  current  Admiralty  policy,  than  because  he 
discounts  the  importance  of  construction  work.  In  his  view,  the 
ideal  of  organisation  is  to  keep  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  vast 
establishment  under  his  control  working  smoothly  and  con¬ 
tinuously.  If  one  year  a  battleship  and  a  cruiser  are  in  course 
of  building,  and  next  year  all  the  slips  yawn  empty  ^  :  there  is  a 
dislocation  of  labour  which  seriously  handicaps  the  continuity  of 
efficiency.  The  Admiralty  should  resolutely  determine  upon  one 
policy  or  the  other  :  (1)  To  abolish  construction  work  in  the  Iloyal 
Yards  altogether,  in  favour  of  private  contract  work ;  (2)  To  keep 
the  resources  of  construction  up  to  a  high  standard  in  the  Koyal 
Yards  by  a  steady,  regular  volume  of  building  work. 

There  are  many  pros  and  cons  to  both  these  alternatives.  If 
the  first  were  adopted,  it  would  certainly  leave  the  Dockyards  free 
to  act  entirely  as  great  nurseries  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet. 


(1)  July — December,  1903. 
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As  our  Navy  steadily  grows  year  by  year,  so  correspondingly  must 
increase  the  degree  of  refitting  and  repair  work  which  ever 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  only  by  keeping  pace  with  this  that  the 
full  measure  of  our  naval  strength  can  be  regarded  as  available. 
Admiral  Henderson  is  vigorously  opposing  the  existing  system  of 
allowing  defects  in  warships  to  be  husbanded  until  the  period  of 
the  annual  refit.  The  “  stitch  in  time  ”  principle  is  what  he 
advocates ;  the  dealing  with  ‘  ‘  lame  ducks  ’  ’  effectually  and  once 
for  all,  as  soon  as  they  develop  signs  of  needing  it,  instead  of 
letting  the  wound  fester  under  a  temporary  patch-work,  so  that 
what  might  have  been  cured  by  a  week  in  Dockyard  hands  will 
mean  probably  a  month  as  the  result  of  the  delay.  Again,  the 
refitting  of  Fleets  by  divisions,  instead  of  by  single  ships,  is  a 
most  unwise  policy,  and  for  this  reason  ;  it  means  the  disabling 
of  a  large  proportion  of  our  home  sea  force  at  one  time.  If  an 
enemy  w’ere  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  spring  upon  us,  he  could 
certainly  not  choose  a  better  time  than  when  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Home  Fleet  had  been  a  fortnight  in  Dockyard  hands  at 
Portsmouth  and  Devonport  respectively,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
vessels  being  well  “  opened  out  ”  and  incapacitated  from  going 
to  sea  under  several  days  at  the  very  least. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  alternative  policies  with  regard  to  the 
placing  of  naval  construction.  The  prompt  and  effective  coping 
w'ith  all  refit  and  repair  work  w'ould  certainly  be  one  of  the  out¬ 
comes,  under  existing  conditions,  of  relegating  all  Building  Pro¬ 
grammes  to  private  contract.  At  present  a  certain  proportion  of 
refit  and  repair  work  is  given  to  the  private  shipyards,  “to  relieve 
the  congestion  ’  ’  that  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Eoyal  establishments. 
This  congestion,  which  is  really  more  apparent  than  real,  has  been 
brought  about  by  following  the  principle  Admiral  Henderson  is 
now  seeking  to  break  down.  He  puts  the  necessity  of  being  able 
to  deal  with  this  work  before  the  importance  of  construction  for 
the  Dockyards.  Under  prevailing  conditions  he  is  doubtless  right. 
But  we  venture  to  go  a  little  further  than  Admiral  Henderson  does, 
and  advocate  the  placing  of  the  Eoyal  Yards  upon  such  a  footing 
as  should  enable  them  to  effectively  deal  with  their  full  share  of 
construction,  and  all  the  obligations  of  refitting  and  repairing  alike. 
The  Admiralty  administration  of  the  Dockyards  has  been  one  of 
restriction.  Take  the  case  of  the  allocation  of  last  year’s  Building 
Programme  as  an  instance  in  point.  Three  battleships  ^  were  to  be 
built  under  it,  the  money  for  which  was  duly  voted  in  March,  1903. 

(1)  The  Admiralty  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ordered  these  three  ships  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  Dockyai-ds  at  the  close  of  last  year,  thus  anticipating  their 
promise,  referred  to  overleaf,  to  begin  three  battleships  in  April  last.  The  point 
which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  with  regard  to  administrative  policy  still  holds 
good,  however,  notwithstanding  this  departure  from  a  settled  programme.  The 
original  idea  was  to  have  given  these  vessels  out  to  private  contract. 
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Not  until  January  last,  however,  were  the  Hibernia  and  Africa  laid 
down,  the  Britannia  following  a  month  later.  When  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  was  framed,  as  far  back  as  November,  1902,  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  both  Devonport  and  Chatham  would 
shortly  be  starving  for  construction  work.  Why  their  slips  were 
kept  empty  for  nine  months  after  the  vote  had  been  agreed  to,  is 
one  of  those  anomalies  which  mark  Dockyard  Administration. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  July  last,  replying  to  questions 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  induced  to  ask  upon  representations 
made  to  him  as  to  the  withholding  of  construction  work  from 
the  Royal  Dockyards,  announced  that  under  the  next  Build¬ 
ing  Programme  (1901-5)  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  one  battle¬ 
ship  in  each  of  the  three  principal  Yards.^  The  explanation  for  this 
sudden  prospective  liberality  of  allotment  was  that  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  giving  out  of  the  current  Programme  to  private  contract  (as 
then  proposed),  combined  with  what  remained  in  hand  from  past 
Programmes,  the  big  shipyards  of  the  country  would  have  had  vir¬ 
tually  as  much  naval  construction  in  progress  as  they  could  well 
deal  with.  Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  very  wise  system 
of  laying  down  all  the  warships  provided  for  by  Navy  Estimates 
within  the  year  compassed  by  the  vote,  the  Admiralty  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  establishments  with  which  they  should  have  begun — 
the  Royal  Dockyards. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Dockyards  should  not  receive  their 
full  measure  of  naval  construction  work,  and  every  reason  why 
they  should.  The  fact  that  the  private  yards  are  undoubtedly  in 
a  better  general  position  at  the  present  time  to  enter  upon  the 
building  of  battleships  and  cruisers  than  the  Government  estab¬ 
lishments,  is  owing  to  that  restrictive  administration  practised  by 
the  Admiralty  towards  the  latter  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  With  a  larger  share  of  the  money  that  is  now  allotted 
to  private  contractors,  the  building  resources  of  the  Dockyards 
could  be  developed  without  in  any  way  militating  against  the 
efficiency  of  other  departments.  The  slips  are  there,  and  the  plant 
is  there ;  both  are  kept  largely  idle  for  want  of  work.  To  employ 
them  regularly  would  merely  mean  an  addition  to  the  existing 
personnel,  leaving  this  existing  personnel  free  to  continue  its  regu¬ 
lar  routine  in  the  discharge  of  other  Dockyard  functions.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  private  yards  can  build  a  warship  more  econo¬ 
mically  than  the  Dockyards.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  confirmatory 
evidence  established  by  a  comparison  of  the  totals  of  ‘  ‘  estimated 
cost  ” — which  in  many  cases  is  not  “  final  cost  ” — this  statement 
may  be  readily  refuted.  The  cost  of  labour  in  both  cases  is  very 
much  the  same.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  also  much  upon  a 
par.  Material  has  a  regular  market  price,  and  although  the  charge 

(1)  As  explained  in  the  preceding  page,  this  plan  was  not  adhered  to. 
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for  carriage  would  be  heavier  in  the  case  of  the  Dockyards  owing 
to  their  greater  distance  from  the  iron  and  steel  centres,  yet  this 
would  form  but  a  very  small  item  of  the  whole  total.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  private  contractor  scores  in  the  matter  of  his  sub-con¬ 
tracts.  Why  he  should  be  able  to  place  orders  for  specific  work  or 
material  more  economically  than  the  Admiralty  could  do,  is  just 
one  of  those  little  matters  which  form  an  effective  impeachment 
of  that  restrictive  administration  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

But,  in  truth,  where  the  great  distinction  comes  in,  which  should 
give  the  Eoyal  Dockyards  such  a  big  pull  over  the  private  firms  in 
the  matter  of  construction  cost,  is  that  they  have  no  dividends  to 
pay  upon  a  large  capital.  There  is  no  profit  to  be  added  to  prime 
cost  of  production  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders.  Recurring  to 
the  question  of  “  estimated  cost,”  as  taken  from  official  sources  in 
‘‘  Brassey’s  Naval  Annual,”  let  us  make  a  comparison  between 
two  battleships  of  the  same  class,  and  see  how^  the  figures  show. 
The  Russell,  built  by  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  at  Jarrow,  we  shall 
find  written  down  at  Jb'1,026,292.  The  Montagu,  built  at  Devon- 
port  Dockyard,  is  shown  as  costing  ^1,013,437.  Specified  details 
of  displacement,  speed,  engine-power,  boilers,  armour,  armament, 
coal  endurance,  &c.,  precisely  similar  in  each  case.  On  the  face 
of  it,  then,  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Yard  of 
i;T2,855.  This  is  a  very  trifling  proportion  of  such  a  large  total; 
still,  admitting  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  slightly  more  lavish 
carrying  out  of  minute  details,  we  still  have  plain  the  fact  that  the 
Dockyards  can  build  as  cheaply  as  the  private  contractors.  But 
since  the  ‘  ‘  Brassey  ’  ’  figures  were  compiled  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  comparison,  that  the  Dock¬ 
yards  can  build  much  cheaper  still.  In  October  last,  Admiral- 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Henderson  issued  to  the  staff  of  Devonport 
Dockyard  a  ”  congratulatory  order,”  announcing  that  a  taking-out 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  construction  of  the  Montagu  revealed 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  completed  for  i;54,000  less  than  the 
estimated  total  cost.  In  order  to  realise  the  full  significance  of 
this  saving,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  entirely  effected 
upon  building  work,  and  not  upon  contracts  for  material,  guns, 
and  engines.  In  other  words,  £54,000  was  saved  out  of  a  sum 
that  may  roughly  be  set  down  at  £400,000. 

In  point  of  economy,  then,  the  Royal  Dockyards,  so  far  from 
having  anything  to  lose  by  contrast  with  the  private  firms  in  the 
matter  of  construction,  should  show  to  distinct  advantage.  In 
point  of  rapidity  of  building,  each  one  of  the  three  principal 
Government  establishments  holds  a  record  that  far  eclipses  any¬ 
thing  which  the  private  firms  have  yet  achieved.  “Pride  of 
place  ”  in  this  matter  rests  with  Devonport,  which,  in  1899,  estab- 
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lished  a  world’s  time  record  of  naval  construction  by  launching  the 
15,000-ton  battleship  Bulwark  exactly  seven  months  after  the  lay¬ 
ing  down  of  her  first  keel-plate.  Next  in  order  comes  Portsmouth, 
whose  record  is  with  the  battleship  London,  launched  in  nine 
months  and  twelve  days  from  the  laying  down  of  her  keel-plate, 
and  then  Chatham,  with  the  Venerable,  similarly  launched,  in  ten 
months.  These  two  latter-named  ships  are  both  of  the  same  size 
and  type  as  the  Bulwark.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  however, 
that  comparisons  of  launching  records  must  be  made  relatively  and 
not  literally  :  there  is  no  strictly  defined  ‘  ‘  launching  stage  ’  ’  in 
naval  construction ;  and  whilst  one  ship  may  be  put  afloat  a  few 
weeks  earlier  than  another  the  former  may  take  several  months 
longer  to  complete.  Allowing  for  this  condition,  however,  the 
three  Dockyard  records  quoted  still  hold  good. 

Why,  then,  wdth  everything  in  favour  of  allotting  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  building  of  our  Fleet  to  the  Eoyal  Dockyards,  do  the 
Admiralty  steadfastly  pursue  a  rigidly  restrictive  policy  in  this 
matter?  We  ask  the  question  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  train 
of  reasoning  which  has  led  up  to  it,  but  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  article  to  try  and  answer  it.  Political  reasons,  the  influence 
of  big,  powerful  interests,  and  financial  reasons  have  been  vari¬ 
ously  suggested  by  way  of  explanation.  Our  pur^wse,  however, 
has  been  to  regard  a  certain  existent  condition,  without  proceeding 
to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  it.  That  the  private  shipbuilding 
industries  of  this  country  should  be  fostered  by  the  Government 
as  far  as  the  national  interests  will  allow,  is  a  most  wise  and  indeed 
a  necessary  policy.  But  that  the  Eoyal  Dockyards  should  be 
placed  as  altogether  secondary  to  them  in  the  all-important  feature 
of  building  work,  is  a  principle  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  Construc¬ 
tion  Board  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  adequately  justify. 
Empty  slips,  idle  plant,  and  disorganised  labour  have  been  the 
fruits  thus  far  of  this  plan  at  two  of  the  three  principal  Dockyards.^ 
Such  a  condition  must  inevitably  be  the  incipiency  of  inefficiency. 
The  recent  laying  down  of  three  battleships  at  the  Eoyal  Yards 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  palliative  measure  in  the  state  of 
affairs  indicated ,  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a 
temporary  expediency  rather  than  a  step  in  the  direction  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  present  system  of  distributing  naval  construction.  Eight 
or  wrong,  the  impression  is  pretty  general  that  the  Dockyards 
would  not  have  got  these  three  ships  had  the  private  contractors 
been  prepared  to  lay  them  down  within  the  year  covered  by  the 
Estimates  which  provide  for  them. 

To  contend  that  shipbuilding  is  not  an  important  mission  of  a 

(1)  Devonport,  for  five  months  last  year,  had  no  construction  work  at  all  in 
hand,  and  Chatham  but  one  armoured  cruiser  during  the  whole  of  1903. 
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Naval  Dockyard  is  a  futile  argument  in  face  of  the  abundant  provi¬ 
sion  which  exists  for  the  carrying  of  it  out  in  these  establishments. 
Granted  that  the  view  which  regards  the  Government  Yards  as 
nurseries  and  sick-bays  for  the  Fleet  is  a  very  sound  one,  yet  this 
can  only  be  materialised  by  an  all-round  state  of  high  efficiency 
and  sufficiency.  That  they  are  up  to  an  adequate  standard  in  this 
respect  at  the  present  time  may  be  gravely  questioned,  having 
regard  to  the  large  proportion  of  refit  and  repair  work  that  has 
latterly  found  its  way  to  private  firms.  Portsmouth  alone  has 
lost  five  ships  within  the  past  few  months  that  should  legitimately 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  her  Dockyard  folk.  Concurrently 
with  this  condition,  men  have  been  discharged,  and  further  dis¬ 
charges  are  mooted,  on  the  grounds  that  the  personnel  is  exces¬ 
sive  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  Government  has  dealt  with 
these  all-important  national  institutions  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  The 
State  shipbuilding  and  repairing  establishments  should  be  put 
into  such  a  posture  of  mechanical  and  personal  efficiency  (in  saying 
which,  be  it  understood,  no  aspersion  is  intended  upon  the  latter 
existing  condition)  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  annual  Construction  Programmes,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Fleet  refit  work.  The  private  yards  would  then 
resume  their  proper  position  in  the  general  scheme  of  a  wise  naval 
policy  :  they  would  be  the  receptacles  for  the  overflow  from  the 
Government  Dockyards.  The  big  outlay  that  would  be  involved 
in  this  plan  of  Dockyard  reform  would  be  more  than  compensated 
for,  first  of  all  by  the  enhancing  of  the  quality  of  the  naval  effi¬ 
ciency  in  one  of  its  most  vital  abstract  conditions;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that  the  profits  which  now  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
private  constructors  would  largely  go  to  pay  for  this  tangible 
national  benefit.  Without  the  Dockyards  we  should  have  no  recu¬ 
perating  havens  to  minimise  the  terrible  wastage  of  a  great 
conflict.  Fine  warships  and  brave  men  are  not  the  only  necessary 
features  of  a  modern  navy.  Let  us  look  to  our  Dockyards,  and 
set  them  in  order  during  peace ;  for  upon  them  we  should  have 
to  rely  in  war  to  a  degree  that  we  surely  do  not  want  to  await 
the  great  reality  to  make  us  realise.  How  far  this  is  true  we  have 
only  to  look  towards  the  Far  East  at  the  present  epoch  in  order  to 
realise.  The  Eussian  battleships  Tsarevitch  and  Retvisan  were 
put  out  of  action,  badly  damaged  by  torpedo  attack,  early  during 
the  war.  At  the  time  of  writing  they  have  just  run  their  repair 
trials  outside  Port  Arthur,  with  results  which  are  officially  stated 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  Two  important  warships  which  were 
put  quite  hors  de  combat  are  thus  rendered  effective  fighting  units 
again.  This  illustrates  the  real  significance  of  the  Dockyards  in 
the  general  scheme  of  a  Power’s  Naval  efficiency. 

Herbert  Eussell. 


THE  KISS  POETICAL. 


A  MODERN  writer  informs  us  that  the  practice  of  kissing  in  its 
earliest  stages  sprang  from  parental  sources  only,  the  primitive 
kiss  being  a  convenient  and  fashionable  expression  of  a  mother’s 
affection,  rather  than  the  outcome  of  a  lover’s  rapture.  This  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  primitive  man  was  entitled,  of  course,  to  please 
himself ;  but  the  taste  of  later  times  has  rather  left  his  aspect  of 
the  question  in  the  shade.  The  lover  is,  somehow,  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  figure  than  the  parent ;  and  when  he  appropriates  a  share 
of  these  parental  perquisites,  so  far  from  being  shocked  at  the 
outrage,  we  smile  indulgently  upon  the  stolen  kisses.  Sentiment 
is  not  easily  frightened  by  science;  and  in  this  case,  science  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  has  woven  round  the  love-kiss  a  wreath  of  romance 
which  it  flatly  denies  to  the  osculations  of  the  primitive  mamma. 

The  poetry,  however,  which  has  sprung  from  this  sentiment  is, 
in  its  more  refined  forms,  a  comparatively  modern  product.  Not 
that  the  subject  escaped  the  attention  of  the  older  poets.  Many  of 
the  kisses  of  Catullus,  for  instance,  are  most  conscientiously 
thought  out,  but  they  are  not  always  fit  for  publication.  Shake¬ 
speare  is  too  immense  to  pronounce  upon  with  confidence,  but  I 
do  not  remember  among  the  Shakespearian  love-scenes  anything 
like  the  modern  kiss  poetical.  The  tremendous  kiss  of  Coriolanus 
—“long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  ” — is  of  heavier  metal 
altogether.  In  the  breezy  life  of  those  times  kisses  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  common  objects  of  the  country,  which  called  for 
no  highly-strung  treatment.  “  What  would  you  say  to  me  now, 
an  I  were  your  very,  very  Eosalind?”  asks  the  disguised  Rosa¬ 
lind.  Orlando  promptly  replies,  “I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke.” 
This  is  brisk  and  business-like,  but  not  deeply  romantic,  though 
it  is  typical  enough  of  a  time  when  affection  was  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  frankness  which  modern  taste  would  resent.  Such 
frankness  would  be  impossible  to  the  reserve  which  our  later  age 
has  thrown  round  these  matters,  and  the  kiss  poetical  which  lives 
in  its  shade.  For  sentiment  does  not  readily  cluster  round  the 
familiar.  The  touch  of  a  hand  may  be  eloquent  enough,  but  the 
hand-shake  of  daily  life  will  hardly  kindle  any  tender  self-commun- 
ings.  And  the  kiss  must  become  invested  with  a  certain  sacro- 
sanctity  before  it  can  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  poet’s  highest  art. 

The  first  kiss  of  love  has  a  great  popular  reputation ,  but  poetical 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  is  curiously  circumspect ;  and  when  the 
first  kiss  floats  into  the  poet’s  song,  he  does  not  often  emphasise 
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its  firstness.  Byron’s  well-worn  ode  is  a  notable  instance  to  the 
contrary ;  but  this  was  one  of  his  youthful  productions,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  is  eminently  suited  for  nursery  use.  Its  tuneful  little  patter 
leaves  us  quite  unmoved  : — 

Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance. 

Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Let  the  young  gentleman  have  it  by  all  means  :  it  cannot  possibly 
disagree  with  him.  The  “  mild  beam  ”  is  as  mild  as  the  milk  and 
water  of  the  nursery  tea-table,  and  the  raptures  are  sprinkled  with 
crumbs  of  bread  and  butter.  This  ode,  moreover,  was  an  obvious 
imposture,  which  deceived  nobody  less  than  Byron  himself.  Even 
in  his  salad  days  his  taste  was  more  robust  than  this,  as  his  poem, 
“Remind  Me  Not,’’  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  shows 
plainly  enough  : — 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast, 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet, 

As  half  reproach’d  yet  raised  desire, 

And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prcst. 

And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet, 

As  if  in  kisses  to  expire.  « 

Poetically,  this  is  rather  poor  stuff,  but  it  has  a  certain  ring  of 
reality  about  it  which  pleads  for  indulgence.  The  bib,  the  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  best  behaviour  have  all  disappeared,  and  are 
replaced  by  the  natural  man — we  might  almost  add,  in  puris 
naturalihus. 

Campbell  also  devotes  a  luke-warm  stanza  to  the  praise  of  the 
first  kiss  : — 

How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  Love’s  beginning. 

When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there’s  no  untying ! 

The  sentiments  are  irreproachable,  but  the  ardour  has  oozed  out 
of  them,  and  the  fancy  in  these  pretty  lines  is  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  : — 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound; 

The  spot  where  love’s  first  links  were  wound. 

That  ne’er  are  riven. 

Is  hallowed  down  to  earth’s  profound, 

And  up  to  Heaven  ! 

Hallowed  Ground. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  the  same  idea,  cast,  as  might  be  expected, 
into  a  more  passionate  form  ; — 


Then  from  the  silence  sprang  a  kiss  like  flame. 
And  they  hung  lost  together;  while  around 
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The  world  was  changed,  no  more  to  be  the  same 
Meadow  or  sky,  no  little  flower  or  sound 
Again  the  same,  for  earth  grew  holy  ground. 

While  in  the  silence  of  the  mounting  moon 
Infinite  love  throbbed  in  the  straining  bound 
Of  that  great  kiss,  the  long-delaying  boon. 

Granted  indeed  at  last,  but  ended,  ah  !  so  soon. 

Paolo  and  Francesca. 

First  kisses  not  so  found  by  inquisition  are  much  more  plenti¬ 
ful  among  the  poets.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  dainty  one  from 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  : — 

Did  it  happen  that  no  single 

Word  of  mouth  could  either  speak? 

Did  the  brown  and  gold  hair  mingle. 

Did  the  shamed  skin  thrill  and  tingle 
To  the  shock  of  cheek  and  cheek? 

A  Revolutionary  Relic. 

The  present  Poet  Laureate  has  discussed  the  first  kiss  of  two 
lovers — 

Spurred  by  the  desperate  hour,  released  from  awe 
By  sudden  sense  of  parting, 

in  some  elegant  lines  w’hich  display  the  kiss  poetical  in  its  most 
modern  garb  : — 

Kiss,  because  flown  for  ever,  ne’er  forgot. 

Since  unfulfilled,  with  freshness  still  besprent. 

Love’s  baptism  of  dew,  love’s  tightest  knot, 

Of  all  love’s  rites  the  holiest  sacramento: 

A  never  full-ripe  fruit,  that  cannot  rot, 

An  unplucked  flower  which  ne’er  will  shed  its  scent. 

Perfect,  imperfect,  nought  can  mar  or  mend, 

.1  fair  beginning  still  uncursed  by  end. 

The  Human  Tragedy. 

These,  however,  are  kisses  of  the  lighter  sort.  Paullo  majora 
canamus  :  and  Mrs.  Browning  will  furnish  us  with  what  we  want 
in  the  first  kiss  of  “  Aurora  Leigh  ”  ; — 

Could  I  see  his  face, 

I  wept  so?  Did  I  drop  against  his  breast. 

Or  did  his  arms  constrain  me?  Were  my  cheeks 
Hot,  overflooded  with  my  tears  or  his? 

And  which  of  our  two  large  explosive  hearts 
So  shook  me?  That  I  know  not.  There  were  words 
That  broke  in  utterance  .  .  .  melted  in  the  fire — 

Embrace,  that  was  convulsion  .  .  .  then  a  kiss 
As  long  and  silent  as  the  ecstatic  night. 

And  deep,  deep,  shuddering  breaths,  which  meant  beyond 
W’hatever  could  be  told  by  word  or  kiss. 

The  scene  is  a  fine  climax  to  a  strongly  dramatic  situation,  from 
which  it  cannot  fairly  be  detached.  But,  even  when  carried  up  to 
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it  by  the  full  tide  of  the  story,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the 
language  hardly  matches  the  almost  superhuman  emotion  which 
was  in  the  poet’s  thought.  The  kiss  itself,  “as  long  and  silent  as 
the  ecstatic  night,’’  is  a  gem,  but  its  thunderous  accompaniment 
sounds  a  little  over-strained.  Heights  like  these,  however,  are 
above  the  reach  of  most  of  us ;  and  kisses  framed  on  such  Titanic 
lines  are  altogether  too  stupendous  for  the  homelier  folk  who  do 
not  kiss  in  earthquakes.  For  the  like  of  them,  Mrs.  Browning 
has  a  decorous  triplet  of  kisses  in  the  “  Sonnets  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  ’’  (Sonnet  38)  : — 

First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write; 

And  evermore  it  grew  more  clean  and  white. 

Slow  to  world  greetings,  quick  with  its  “Oh,  list,” 

When  the  angels  speak.  A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight, 

Than  that  first  kiss.  The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed. 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.  O  beyond  meed  ! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love’s  own  crown. 

With  sanctifying  sweetness  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
In  perfect  purple  state  :  since  when,  indeed, 

I  have  been  proud  and  said,  “My  love,  my  own.” 

After  the  stormy  embrace  in  “  Aurora  Leigh,’’  these  stately 
kisses  may  not  seem  very  exciting  :  but  wffiat  they  lack  in  power 
they  gain  in  delicacy,  and  they  are  probably  truer  to  the  poet’s 
own  instincts.  It  may  be  that  man  is  not  the  best  interpreter  of 
the  first  kiss,  and  that  we  should  turn  to  woman  to  learn  its  full 
significance.  To  her  it  may  open  the  gates  of  a  fairyland,  bright 
w'ith  promise  for  all  the  unrealised  possibilities  of  her  nature ;  but 
it  is  a  land  which  man  may  not  enter,  and  whose  enchantment  he 
can  hardly  hope  to  describe. 

Time  fulfilled  my  being. 

With  passion  like  a  cup,  and  with  one  kiss. 

Left  me  a  woman. 

So  says  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  Helen  in  “  The  Epic  of  Hades,’’  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  better  her  words.  The  story  is  told  short,  but  it 
is  the  whole  story. 

The  last  kiss  seems  to  appeal  more  strongly  to  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  its  surroundings  are  more  promising.  The  com¬ 
paratively  simple  emotion  of  the  first  kiss  gives  place  to  a  surging 
complex  of  fear  and  hope,  love  and  grief,  playing  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion,  through  which  may  be  heard  at  times  the 
threatening  undertones  which  presage  the  coming  end.  There  is 
a  fine  last  kiss  in  Browning’s  “In  a  Gondola.’’  One  somehow 
suspects  a  tragic  finale ,  though  the  prelude  is  bright  with  the  playful 
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ceremonial  of  coquetry.  Everything  must  be  done  with  due  punc¬ 
tilio,  which  no  lover’s  impatience  is  allowed  to  violate.  “  The 
moth’s  kiss  first  ” — the  kiss  of  a  love  which  is  pleading  for  admit¬ 
tance.  “The  bee’s  kiss  now’’ — the  kiss  of  a  love  that  claims  it. 
Then  a  final  piece  of  make-believe  is  enacted  :  — 

Be  you  the  bashful  gallant,  I  will  be 

The  lady  with  the  colder  breast  than  snow. 

Now  bow  you  as  becomes,  nor  touch  my  hand 
More  than  I  touch  yours,  when  I  step  to  land. 

And  say  ‘  All  thanks,  Siora.  .  .  .’ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  nature  of  the  interruption  which 
breaks  down  this  pretty  fooling,  as  she  exclaims  in  sudden  sur¬ 
render  :  — 

Heart  to  heart 

And  lips  to  lips !  Yet  once  more  ere  we  part. 

Clasp  me  and  make  me  thine,  as  mine  thou  art ! 

The  dagger  puts  a  tragic  end  to  this  supreme  moment ;  but  the 
dying  man’s  life  as  it  closes  is  crowned  by  the  kiss  of  the  woman 
whom  he  loves. 

•  It  was  ordained  to  be  so  sweet ! — and  best 
Comes  now,  beneath  thine  eyes,  upon  thy  breast 
Still  kiss  me  !  Care  not  for  the  cowards  !  Care 
Only  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  blood  will  hurt !  The  Three  I  do  not  scorn 
To  death,  because  they  never  lived  :  but  I 
Have  lived  indeed,  and  so — (yet  one  more  kiss) — can  die ! 

The  final  embrace  of  Constance  and  Norbert  in  “  In  a  Balcony  ’’ 
is  compressed  into  the  single  word  which  closes  the  poem,  “  Kiss  !’’ 
But  its  conciseness  is  sufficiently  eloquent  in  its  own  setting, 
though  it  is  an  experiment  upon  which  few  but  Browning  would 
have  ventured. 

In  a  simpler  strain.  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  (“In  the  Round 
Tower  at  Jhansi  ’’)  has  given  us  the  pathetic  last  kiss  of  a  husband 
who  shoots  his  wife  to  save  her  from  a  worse  fate  than  death  :  — 
Close  his  arm  about  her  jnow, 

'  Close  her  cheek  to  his. 

Close  the  pistol  to  her  brow — 

God  forgive  them  this. 

Kiss  and  kiss;  it  is  not  pain 
Thus  to  kiss  and  die. 

“  One  kiss  more  ” — “  And  yet  one  again  ” — 

“  Goodbye  ” - “  Goodbye.” 

But  to  return  to  Browning ;  his  kisses  are  all  a-thrill  with 
genuine  feeling,  and  though  they  sometimes  have  to  struggle  with 
his  language,  they  always  emerge  alive.  But  even  his  simplicity — 
and  he  is  often  simple  enough — is  eloquent  :  — 

When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand. 

Either  hand 
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On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 
Of  my  face. 

Ere  we  meet,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and  speech, 

Each  on  each. 

Love  Among  the  Ruins. 

He  can  rollick,  too,  without  becoming  clownish,  a  somewhat  rare 
art.  “  Muckle-Mouth  Meg  ”  tries  him  rather  severely,  but  he 
comes  out,  on  the  whole,  successful.  The  English  raider,  cap¬ 
tured  red-handed,  is  offered  the  choice  of  marrying  Muckle-Mouth 
Meg,  or  the  gallows.  “  ‘  Grant  rather  the  gallows  !  ’  laughed  he.” 
\  week  in  the  cold  and  the  dark  of  a  dungeon,  where,  however,  he 
is  secretly  tended  by  a  lass  with  ‘  ‘  a  voice  like  a  lark  ’  ’  does  not 
shake  his  determination,  and  he  is  duly  led  out  to  die.  There 
stands  the  lass.  The  sky  is  blue ;  the  grass  green  ;  life  should  be 
sweet ;  but  the  prisoner  will  not  hear  of  Muckle-lMouth  Meg 

Not  Muckle-Mouth  Meg?  Wow,  the  obstinate  man! 

I’erhaps  he  would  rather  wed  me ! 

“Ay,  would  he — with  just  for  a  dowry  your  can  !” 

“I’m  Muckle-Mouth  Meg,”  chirruped  she. 

“Then  so — so — so — so” — as  he  kissed  her  apace — 

“Will  I  widen  thee  out  till  thou  turnest 
From  Margaret  Minnikin-Mou’,  by  God’s  grace. 

To  Muckle-Mouth  Meg  in  good  earnest ! 

On  occasion,  if  need  be,  he  can  descend  to  low^er  levels.  Ottima’s 
kiss,  in  “Pippa  Passes,”  is  simply  an  outburst  of  raging  passion. 
But  this  is  a  poison-dash  of  colour  for  the  particular  picture.  For 
Browning  faces  Nature  fearlessly,  and  never  attempts  to  rob  love 
of  its  earthly  elements.  Sometimes  he  even  seems  eager  to  thrust 
them  to  the  front,  as  if  in  dread  lest  the  cold  wisdom  of  the  higher 
self  should  quench  the  warmth  which  gives  human  love  its  loveli¬ 
ness  :  — 

Not  with  my  soul.  Love  !  bid  no  soul  like  mine  ’  * 

Lap  thee  around  nor  leave  the  poor  sense  room ! 

Soul — travel-worn,  toil-weary — would  confine 

Along  with  Soul,  soul’s  gains  from  glow  and  gloom. 

Captures  from  soarings  high  and  divings  deep. 

Spoil-laden  Soul,  how  should  such  memories  sleep? 

Take  sense,  too — let  me  love  entire  and  whole — 

Not  with  my  soul ! 

Eyes  shall  meet  eyes,  and  find  no  eyes  between. 

Lips  feed  on  lips,  no  other  lips  to  fear  ! 

No  past,  no  future — so  thine  arms  but  screen 
The  present  from  surprise  I  Not  there,  'tis  here — 

Not  then,  ’tis  now;  back  memories  that  intrude  I 

Make,  Love,  the  universe  our  solitude, 

And,  over  all  the  rest,  oblivion  roll — 

Sense  quenching  Soul ! 

Ferishtah’s  Fancies. 
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Nevertheless,  his  conception  of  love,  though  it  never  disdained 
the  habiliments  of  the  body,  was  at  root  profoundly  spiritual.  He 
can  glory  in — 

The  moment  eternal — just  that  and  no  more — 

When  ecstasy’s  utmost  we  clutch  to  the  core. 

While  cheeks  burn,  arms  open,  eyes  shut,  and  lips  meet ! 

Now. 

But  the  kiss  has  also  its  spiritual  message  for  him  :  — 

Truth,  that’s  brighter  than  gem. 

Trust,  that’s  purer  than  pearl — 

Brightest  truth,  purest  trust  in  the  universe — all  were 
For  me. 

In  the  kiss  of  one  girl. 

SuMMUM  Bonum. 

To  Browning  the  kiss  was  a  focus  of  concentrated  emotion ,  but 
it  was  emotion  sanctified,  partly  by  his  reverence  for  w’oman,  and 
partly — if  w  e  may  read  the  poet  as  the  interpreter  of  the  man — by 
his  belief  that  love  was  not  merely  a  fleeting  incident  of  earthly 
life,  but  an  essential  process  in  the  soul’s  development,  and  perhaps 
even  the  guiding  principle  of  the  purpose  which  carries  it  through 
the  ages  (see  “Cristina”).  If  the  living  seed  once  take  root, 
death  shall  lay  no  hand  on  it,  and  it  shall  surely  bear  fruit  in  the 
course  of  the  countless  existences  which  await  the  soul  in  the  here¬ 
after  (see  “Evelyn  Hope”).  For  him,  therefore,  the  kiss  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  lover’s  caress,  and  becomes  a  sacrament ;  a  symbol 
and  pledge,  not  of  an  earthly  love,  which  must  perish  with  the 
senses  of  the  body,  but  of  a  spiritual  communion  which  transcends 
and  will  survive  them. 

Although,  as  w^e  have  seen,  Byron  was  an  outspoken  champion 
of  the  first  kiss,  his  subsequent  kisses  are  a  little  disappointing. 
The  specific  gravity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Byronic  kiss  is  consider¬ 
able.  Its  natural  place  is  on  the  lower  levels  of  feeling,  but  w’hen 
it  occasionally  attempts  to  soar  above  them,  its  flight  suggests  a 
cherub  that  has  been  drenched  in  a  thunder  shower. 

Even  in  his  kiss  tragic  the  emotion  seems  stilted  : — 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 

Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 

He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  eye, 

Which  downcast  drooped  in  tearless  agony. 

Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o’er  his  arms. 

In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell’d  charms; 

Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt. 

So  full — that  feeling  seem’d  almost  unfelt ! 

Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 

It  told  ’twaa  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 

Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press’d. 

Which  mutely  clasp’d,  imploringly  caress’d  ! 
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And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 

One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 

Felt  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 

Kissed  her  cold  forehead — turn’d — is  Conrad  gone? 

Tragedy  broods  heavily  over  this  farewell  embrace  of  the  Corsair 
and  Medora,  but  the  embrace  itself  is  curiously  lacking  in  life  and 
spontaneity,  and  instead  of  the  roar  of  the  bursting  storm,  one 
seems  to  hear  the  wheels  go  round.  Later  in  the  poem,  his  part¬ 
ing  kiss  to  Gulnare,  whose  unrequited  love  had  saved  his  life  at  the 
cost  of  her  own  ruin,  “  The  first,  the  last,  that  Frailty  stole  from 
Faith,”  also  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  lost  opportunities.  The 
situation  is  rich  in  possibilities,  and  one  feels  that  its  raw  material 
might  have  been  w^orked  up  into  a  finer  product.  Far  the  best 
of  Byron’s  kisses,  how^ever,  is  that  which  spreads  its  sweetness 
over  some  ten  stanzas  (185 — 194)  in  the  second  Canto  of  “Don 
Juan.”  Juan  and  Haidee  are  the  dramatis  personcB,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  itself  may  be  conveniently  summarised  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love. 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays. 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood’s  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze. 

The  whole  thing  is  frankly  sensuous,  but  it  is  not  the  least  unclean, 
and  it  simply  dances  with  life.  There  is  no  pretence  of  exaltation 
about  it,  no  appeal  to  anything  above  the  senses,  no  suggestion  of 
any  mystical  rapport,  no  high  faintin’  of  any  kind.  It  is  just  an 
instinctive  outflow  of  passion,  under  honest  Nature’s  rule,  from 
one  young  heart  to  another.  The  poet  himself  makes  this 
abundantly  clear  : — 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that’s  quite  antique, 
Half-naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

Considering  how  persistently  Keats  hovers  round  the  subject,  it 
is  a  little  curious  that  he  should  hardly  attempt  to  depict  a  kiss. 
Perhaps,  for  some  reasons,  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  entreaty,  for  instance,  doth  something  smack  of  the 
grotesque  : — 

My  Indian  bliss ! 

My  river  lily  bud  !  One  human  kiss  ! 

One  sigh  of  real  breath — one  gentle  squeeze! 

Here  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  overpowered  by  the  man.  His 
description  of  Venus,  who,  hurrying  to  greet  Adonis  on  his 
awakening — 

Scuds  with  summer  breezes  to  pant  through 

The  first  warm  kiss,  warm  firstling. 
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is  certainly  characteristic  of  Venus.  It  is  also  rather  characteristic 
of  Keats ;  and  though 

The  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss 

belongs  to  a  somewhat  higher  order  of  emotion,  on  the  whole  his 
love-making  leans  to  the  voluptuous. 

The  stolen  kiss  has  always  appealed  strongly  to  the  imagination 
of  poets  and  others.  Some  one — Leigh  Hunt,  if  I  remember 
rightly— pronounces  stolen  kisses  to  be  “  Much  completer.”  But 
however  this  may  be  in  actual  life,  the  popularity  in  literature  of 
“  the  kiss,  snatch’d  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid,”  is  undeniable. 
Coleridge  has  turned  out  quite  a  pretty  specimen,  framed,  of 
course,  on  the  conventional  lines.  There  is  the  customary  en¬ 
treaty  :  — 

One  kiss,  dear  Maid !  I  said  and  sighed - 

followed  by  the  customary  refusal,  and  the  customary  finale  :  — 

In  tender  accents  faint  and  low. 

Well-pleased  I  hear  the  whispered  “No!” 

The  whispered  “No” — how  little  meant! 

Sweet  falsehood  that  endears  consent ! 

For  on  those  lovely  lips  the  while 
Dawns  the  soft  relenting  smile. 

And  tempts  with  feigned  dissuasion  coy. 

The  gentle  violence  of  Joy. 

Herrick’s  analysis  of  a  kiss  is  too  frank  to  be  quoted,  and  his 
kisses  generally  are  rather  unpruned.  There  are  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  the  kiss  for  which  he  pleads  in  a  sonnet  to  ”  Electra,” 
where  a  dehonnaire  extravagance  of  feeling  is  combined  with  a 
delicate  restraint  of  thought  :  — 

I  dare  not  ask  a  kisse; 

1  dare  not  beg  a  smile; 

Lest  having  that  or  this, 

I  might  grow  proud  the  while. 

No,  no,  the  utmost  share 
Of  my  desire  shall  be, 

Only  to  kisse  that  aire. 

That  lately  kissed  thee. 

Moore’s  sportive  fancy  is  too  fond  of  flirting  to  throb  with  a 
deeper  passion.  He  dedicates,  it  is  true,  a  full-dress  sonnet  to 
“  The  Kiss  ”  (“  Grow  to  my  lips,  thou  sacred  kiss,”  <&:c.),  but  it  is 
artificial  and  lifeless,  and  evidently  labours  under  the  weight  of 
its  trappings.  In  reality  he  does  not  take  his  kisses  seriously. 
Their  affection  is  only  skin-deep,  and  they  are  as  fickle  as 
butterflies  : — 

Then  oh  !  what  pleasure  where’er  we  rove, 

To  be  sure  to  find  something,  still,  that  is  dear. 

And  to  know,  when  far  from  the  lips  we  love. 

We’ve  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  that  are  near. 
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Here  is  one  of  the  best  of  them.  A  lover  is  showing  his  lass  an 
ancient  gem  portraying — 

A  simple  youth, 

By  some  enamoured  nymph  embrac’d. 

And  this  is  the  moral  which  he  draws  : — 

So  may  we  try  the  graceful  way 

In  which  their  gentle  arms  are  twin’d, 

And  thus,  like  her,  my  hand  I  lay 
Upon  thy  wreathed  locks  behind. 

And  thus  I  feel  thee  breathing  sweet. 

As  slow  to  mine  thy  head  I  move ; 

And  thus  our  lips  together  meet; 

And  thus — and  thus — I  kiss  thee,  love. 

It  is  by  no  means  every  poet,  however,  who  has  felt  a  serious 
call  in  this  direction  at  all.  Milton  and  Herbert  are  beyond 
suspicion ;  Pope  is  not ;  yet  his  brilliant  couplets — for  Eloisa,  per¬ 
haps,  prudently  leaves  all  to  the  imagination — are  as  barren  as  the 
rolling  verse  of  Dry  den.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Thomson  (though 
Damon  fairly  deserved  a  kiss  from  Musidora),  Gray,  Cowper  (un¬ 
less  his  “  Eiddle  ”  is  to  count).  Goldsmith,  Eogers,  Southey,  the 
mystical  Blake,  and  the  ringing  ballads  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
sprightly  Praed,  and  the  meditative  Matthew'  Arnold.  Words¬ 
worth,  in  his  ode  to  “  Louisa  ,”  feels  disposed — or  says  he  does— 
to  “  kiss  the  mountain  rains  that  sparkle  on  her  cheek.”  It  was 
rather  forw'ard  of  him  to  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  came  of  it,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief,  he  never  tripped  again,  unless  anything 
of  the  kind  may  lurk  in  the  thievish  corners  of  “  The  Excursion.” 
But  it  requires  the  vigour  and  hopefulness  of  youth  to  face  this 
work,  and  I  fear  I  have  let  my  opportunity  slip  by.  Clough  comes 
near  the  point  more  than  once  in  ‘‘  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Vuolich,”  but  wanders  aside  again.  So  does  Mr.  George  Mere¬ 
dith  in  ‘‘  Love  in  the  Valley.”  We  might  have  hoped  for  better 
things  from  Suckling,  Lovelace,  and  Burns;  and  even  Shelley’s 
kisses  are  comparatively  rare.  The  only  one  of  any  pretensions 
that  I  can  recall  is  in  the  ”  Eevolt  of  Islam  ”  : — 

What  are  kisses  whose  fire  clasps 
The  failing  heart  in  languishment,  or  limb 
Twined  within  limb?  Or  the  quick  dying  gasps 
Of  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Through  tears  of  a  wide  mist,  boundless  and  dim, 

In  one  caress? 

This  is  at  least  a  human  kiss  ;  and  Shelley  is  not  over  kind  to  mere 
humanity.  Writing  to  Gisborne  in  1821,  about  “  Epipsychidion,” 
he  says,  ‘‘As  to  real  flesh  and  blood,  you  know  I  do  not  deal  in 
those  articles ;  you  might  as  well  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of 
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mutton,  as  expect  anything  human  or  earthly  from  me.”  And  his 
love  poetry  is  a  monument  to  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  He 
seems  to  be  constantly  striving  to  defecate  human  passion  into  a 
pure  transparency.  Even  the  kiss  which  he  pictures  in 
“  Epipsychidion,”  in  spite  of  its  fervour  of  language,  gives  one  a 
vague  sense  of  unreality,  from  the  mystic  setting  in  which  it  is 
framed : — 

Our  bre%th  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound, 

And  our  veins  beat  together;  and  our  lips. 

With  other  ecstasy  than  words,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  burns  between  them;  and  the  wells 

Which  boil  under  our  beings’  inmost  cells, 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 
Confused  in  passion’s  golden  purity. 

As  mountain  springs,  beneath  the  morning  sun. 

We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh  wherefore  two? 


Under  Tennyson’s  guidance  we  are  restored  once  more  to  the 
warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day.  His  kisses,  if  they  hardly 
rise  so  high  as  Browning’s,  ring  with  much  the  same  strain  of 
exaltation.  Vigorously  human — for,  indeed,  his  fancy  is  warm- 
they  are  none  the  less  perfectly  wholesome,  and  they  are  made  of 
stuff  that  endures.  Even  under  the  attrition  of  constant  quota¬ 
tion,  the  kiss  in  ”  Fatima  ”  keeps  all  its  charm  : — 

0  Love,  O  fire  once  he  drew 

With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro’ 

My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. 

Mournful  Aenone’s  longings  burn  with  a  wilder  flame,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  Nature-divinity  :  — 

Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  prest 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick  falling  dew 
Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains. 

Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

In  ‘‘  The  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  we  read  of  :  — 

Kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one  wild  leap. 

Hung  tranced  from  all  pulsation. 

Here  the  rapture,  though  etherealised,  springs  rather  from  the 
heart  than  from  the  soul ;  but  in  ‘  ‘  Locksley  Hall  ’  ’  the  spirits  of 
.\my  and  her  cousin 
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She  stooped,  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a  cry ; 

Leapt  fiery  passion  from  the  brinks  of  death ; 

•  And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world, 

My  spirit  closed  with  Ida’s  at  the  lips  : 

Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  my  arms  she  rose. 

Glowing  all  over  noble  shame;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 

And  left  her  woman.” 

Maud’s  first  kiss  has  always  seemed  to  me  something  of  an 
anomaly  :  — 

I  kiss’d  her  slender  hand, 

She  took  the  kiss  sedately ; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen. 

But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 

Now  sweet  seventeen  has  no  business  to  treat  anything  so 
important  as  a  kiss  sedately.  There  are  half  a  dozen  lines  of  con¬ 
duct  which  she  might  have  pursued  with  perfect  propriety,  but 
sedateness,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  unpardonable.  Moreover,  if 
she  really  committed  that  rose  to  the  “  Eivulet  born  at  the  Hall,” 
on  a  blushing  mission  to  her  lover  : — 

Saying  in  odour  and  colour,  “Ah,  be 
Amongst  the  roses  to-night,” 

she  knew  at  least  as  much  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world  as  was 
at  all  good  for  a  young  lady  rising  seventeen.  I  am  afraid  that 
Maud  was  a  bit  of  a  minx.  In  “  Queen  Mary/’  of  all  poems, 
Tennyson  has  a  pleasant  surprise  for  us  in  the  breezy  kiss  of  the 
Milkmaidi’s  song.  Two  stanzas  suffice  to  tell  the  tale 

Robin  came  behind  me. 

Kiss’d  me  well  I  vow ; 

Cuff  him  could  I?  with  my  hands 
Milking  the  cow? 

Swallows  fly  again, 

Cuckoos  cry  again. 

And  you  came  and  kiss’d  me  milking  the  cow. 

Come  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now; 

Help  it,  can  I?  with  my  hands 
Milking  the  cow? 

Ring  doves  coo  again. 

All  things  woo  again. 

Come  behind  and  kiss  me  milking  the  cow. 

Such,  it  seems,  is  the  way  of  a  maid  with  a  man,  writ  large.  Nor 
do  the  wilder  moods  of  love  escape  him.  In  “  The  Princess,” 
there  is  a  fancy  picture  drawn  by  the  old  King,  of  what  a  warrior’s 
kiss  should  be ;  how  he  should  burst  in  among  the  women  in  all 
his  war-paint,  and  “  redden  what  he  kisses.”  The  picture  is,  of 
course,  made  deliberately  unpleasant,  but  the  kiss  is,  at  best,  “a 
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soldier’s  kiss,  rebukable  ”  ;  and  we  may  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  old 
monarch’s  memories  of  his  youthful  habits  were  made  a  little  lurid 
by  the  sunset  of  his  declining  years.  Much  nearer  to  modern 
taste  is  :  — 

The  wild  kiss  when  fresh  from  war’s  alarms. 

My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 

My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms, 

Contented  there  to  die 

A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

which  has  escaped  the  savagery  of  the  old  king’s  kiss  without  losing 
its  vigour. 

Tennyson  and  Browning  have  much  the  same  hopes ,  but  hardly 
the  same  faith.  Browning  is  fulfilled  with  a  buoyant  conviction 
that— 

God’s  in  his  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world 

—and  with  the  world  to  come.  Tennyson  attained  painfully  to  the 
same  belief,  and  clung  to  it  as  the  only  alternative  to  moral  and 
religious  chaos.  In  Browning’s  faith  the  Self — with  all  its  mental 
equipment,  in  which  love  held  so  high  a  place — persisted  into  the 
hereafter  essentially  unaltered;  and  his  lovers  and  friends,  when 
united  once  more  after  death,  even  though  it  be  in  an  seonian 
future,  will  “  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand.”  Tennyson 
seems  rather  to  dread  lest  the  spirits  of  the  departed  should  suffer 
a  sky-change  which  will  transfigure  their  humanity,  and  in  which, 
perhaps,  personality  itself  will  be  ultimately  absorbed  into  some¬ 
thing  higher. 

I  remember  in  my  Oxford  days,  a  college  friend  re¬ 
marking  to  me  that,  when  Swinburne  made  love,  he  always 
seemed  to  begin  by  “  fighting  and  biting.”  The  description  is  a 
parody,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  inapt.  Here  are  some  lines  from 
"Dolores,”  which  almost  justify  it : — 

By  the  ravenous  teeth  that  have  smitten. 

Through  the  kisses  that  blossom  and  bud. 

By  the  lips  intertwisted  and  bitten. 

Till  the  foam  has  a  savour  of  blood. 

This,  as  Mr.  Mantalini  might  observe,  is  a  dem’d,  damp,  moist, 
unpleasant  kiss,  notwithstanding  its  power,  and  anyone  familiar 
with  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems  will  readily  call  to  mind  others  akin 
to  it ;  kisses  which  have  the  voice  of  Catullus,  but  have  also,  some¬ 
times,  the  hands  of  Joannes  Secundus.  Indeed,  in  ”  Laus 
Veneris  ” — where  one  almost  has  to  pick  one’s  way  between  the 
kisses— the  first  stanza  is  Joannes  put  into  practice  : — 

Et  totas  livore  genas,  collumque  notare. 

Critics  have  raged  furiously  together  against  them,  but  no  criti- 
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cism  can  delete  the  imprint  of  the  master  hand.  Some  other 
adventures  in  the  same  direction  are  scarcely  so  fortunate.  Thus 
Bailey  makes  Festus  entreat  Elissa  for — 

One  long  wild  kiss  of  sunny  sweets,  till  each 

Lack  breath,  the  lips  half  bleed,  and  come — thou  knowest  1 

This  is  passion  debased  by  vulgarity,  and  a  vulgarity  peculiarly 
nauseating  from  the  lips  of  Bailey’s  hero,  who  is  an  insufferable 
combination  of  the  scoundrel  and  the  prig.  Purely  erotic,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Mr.  Swinburne’s  kisses  are,  they  are  not  always  “  storm 
birds  of  passion  ’  ’ ;  some  of  them  are  almost  ‘  ‘  song  birds  of 
sorrow.”  Among  these  are  the  kiss  in  ‘‘  Anactoria  ”  :  — 

the  kiss 

Of  body  and  soul  that  mix  with  eager  tears. 

And  laughter  stinging  through  the  eyes  and  ears; 

the  kisses  in  the  beautiful  ”  Eondel,”  and  this  from  the  ”  Year  of 
Love”:— 

The  tears  inside  our  eyelids  met. 

Wrung  forth  with  kissing,  and  wept  wet. 

The  faces  cleaving  each  to  each. 

Where  the  blood  served  for  speech. 

As  we  leave  Mr.  Swinburne’s  turmoil  behind  us,  and  turn  into 
the  gates  of  ‘‘  The  Earthly  Paradise,”  w'e  seem  to  have  wandered 
into  an  enchanted  garden ;  a  place  where  the  \vorld  is  quiet,  and 
also  a  little  unreal.  There  are  wars,  indeed,  and  rumours  of  wars, 
yet  they  strike  the  sense  but  faintly,  and  in  this  magic  realm.  Love 
is  pre-eminently  the  lord  of  all.  For  Morris’s  lovers  are  in  deadly 
earnest.  Like  Bellerophon,  they  live — 

Much  wondering  how  such  things  could  be. 

That  aught  but  love  could  move  a  man  at  all. 

Naturally  his  kisses  are  plentiful,  yet  they  are  curiously  intangible. 
In  the  text  they  commonly  appear  as  little  more  than  mere  facts, 
whose  meaning  and  character  must  be  sought  in  the  delicate  nooks 
of  the  context  : — 

O  love,  to  think  that  love  can  pass  away. 

That,  soon  or  late,  to  us  shall  come  a  day 
When  this  shall  be  forgotten  !  E’en  this  kiss, 

That  makes  us  now  forget  the  high  God’s  bliss, 

And  sons  of  men  with  all  their  miseries. 

The  Dooii  of  King  Acrasius. 

The  graceful  reserve  of  this  treatment  is  rather  fascinating.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  trusted  by  a  poet,  and  Morris  places  a  most  flatter¬ 
ing  confidence  in  his  readers.  The  outline  is  given  us,  but  we 
may  colour  the  picture  for  ourselves  : — 

And  as  he  spake,  his  lips  did  meet. 

In  one  unhoped,  undreamed-of  kiss. 

The  very  heart  of  all  his  bliss. 

The  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon. 
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Sometimes,  where  occasion  permits,  as  with  the  fay  lover  of 
“Ogier  the  Dane,”  the  mystery  is  deepened  by  a  touch  of  the 
unearthly  : — 

And  with  the  pleasure  of  a  thousand  years. 

Her  lips  were  fashioned  to  move  joy  or  tears 
Among  the  longing  folk  where  she  might  dwell, 

To  giv'e  at  last  the  kiss  unspeakable. 

Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  kisses  have  a  tendency  to 
burst  into  flame ;  Morris’s  are  more  likely  to  melt  into  tears  :  — 

His  eyes  with  happy  tears  were  wet,  his  lip  * 

Still  thrilled  with  memory  of  a  loving  kiss. 

AcoNTirs  AND  Ctdippe. 

From  the  midst  of  Morris’s  fountain  of  delight  there  often  surges 
up  a  bitter  somewhat,  in  the  persistent  thought  that  love  has  no 
hereafter,  and  the  joy  which  fades  out  of  life  no  return.  The 
memories  of  the  Elders  are  saddened  by  ‘‘  shades  of  their  own 
dead  hopes  and  buried  pain,”  and  even  over  the  lover’s  ecstasy 
there  flits  a  faint  presage  of— 

Some  clinging,  sweetest,  bitterest  kiss  of  all. 

Before  the  dark  upon  their  heads  should  fall. 

The  Hill  op  Venus. 

With  Swinburne  and  Morris,  Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti  is  naturally 
linked.  Many  years  ago  a  fierce  attack  was  made  upon  the 
“fleshliness  ”  of  his  poetry  by  Eobert  Buchanan.  We  need  not 
now  consider  the  merits  of  the  charge  (which,  in  fact,  failed),  but 
assuredly  it  was  launched  from  a  strange  quarter. 

Two  w’hite  arms,  a  moss  pillow, 

A  curtain  o’  green; 

Come,  love  me,  love  me. 

Come,  clasp  me  unseen. 

I  sprang  to  her,  clasp’d  her, 

I  trembled,  I  prest, 

I  drank  her  warm  kisses, 

I  kissed  her  white  breast. 

These  stanzas  are  Buchanan’s,  and  they  are  a  remarkable  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  critic.  Even  if  it  be  said  that  they  only  purport  to 
be  “A  Voice  of  the  Flesh,”  the  ‘‘Widow  Mysie’s  ”  kiss,  in 
another  of  his  poems,  has  still  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  this  is 
simply  an  outburst  of  vulgar  sensuality,  only  fit  for  the  pot-house 
in  which  it  was  perpetrated. 

But,  indeed,  the  reproach  of  fleshliness  is  easily  brought  against 
any  poet  who  deals  with  human  passion,  because  to  some  extent  it 
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IS  necessarily  true.  So  long  as  mankind  remain  human,  love  must 
needs  contain  an  earthly  element. 

Man  I  am  and  man  would  be,  Love — merest  man  and  nothing  more. 
Bid  me  seem  no  other !  Eagles  boast  of  pinions — let  them  soar ! 

I  may  put  forth  angel’s  plumage,  once  unmanned,  but  not  before. 

And  as  for  the  kiss,  Eossetti’s  magnificent  sonnet  shows  how  little 
it  need  suffer  from  Nature’s  touch  :  — 

What  smouldering  senses  in  death’s  sick  delay. 

Or  seizure  of  malign  vicissitude 
C*an  rob  this  body  of  honour,  or  denude 
This  soul  of  wedding  raiment  worn  to-day? 

For  lo !  even  now  my  lady’s  lips  did  play 

With  these  my  lips  such  consonant  interlude, 

As  laurelled  Orpheus  longed  for  when  he  wooed, 

Tlio  half-drawn  hungering  face  with  that  last  lay. 

1  was  a  child  beneath  her  touch — a  man, 

When  breast  to  breast  we  clung,  even  I  and  she — 

A  spirit  when  her  spirit  looked  through  me — 

A  god  when  all  our  life-breath  met  to  fan 
Our  life-blood,  till  love’s  emulous  ardours  ran. 

Fire  within  fire,  desire  in  deity. 

It  would  be  bard  to  find  a  miniature  of  human  love  touched  with 
a  more  cunning  hand,  or  tinted  wdth  daintier  colours.  No  natural 
instinct  is  stifled,  but  none  are  left  uncurbed,  and  all  are  made 
gracious  by  the  loftier  aspirations  which  they  themselves  have 
kindled.  Love  that  has  won  its  w^ay  to  these  clear  heights  has 
little  in  common  with  the  passion  w’hich,  in  coarsest  Satyr-shape, 
raged  through  early  humanity,  and  the  brute  creation  behind  it. 
But  something  in  common  it  has,  and  must  have.  Nor  is  it  a 
shame  to  man  that  his  feet  should  rest  on  the  soil  where  Nature 
has  placed  them,  if  only  his  face  be  set  towards  the  stars. 

Norman  Pearson. 


JAPAN’S  ASPIKATIONS  AND  INTEENATIONALISM. 

“With  regard  to  matters  of  national  defence,  a  single  day’s 
neglect  may  involve  a  century’s  regret.”  In  this  short  sentence 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  sums  up  the  national  policy  and  feeling  of 
his  country.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  by 
national  defences  in  Japan  there  is  not  meant  the  mere  naval  and 
military  bulwarks  which  European  nations  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  rear  around  themselves,  and  which,  in  their  point  of 
view,  constitute  the  national  defences.  In  Japan  the  term  has 
a  much  wider,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  much  truer  meaning ; 
it  is  taken  to  include  the  preservation  to  the  country  of  everything 
that  might  be  threatened  by  foreign  influences.  The  safeguarding 
of  Japanese  trade  by  an  efficient  consular  service,  or  of  Japanese 
maritime  enterprise  by  a  navigation  bounty,  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  national  defences  as  the  prevention  of  invasion  by  a  foreign 
foe.  To  properly  understand  what  the  Japanese  consider  to  be 
their  “national  defences  ”  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  very  early 
days  of  foreign  intercourse.  Then  it  was  that  the  Japanese 
realised  that  to  properly  defend  their  country  they  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  outside  world  on  every  point,  not  merely  physi¬ 
cal  defence,  and  be  submerged  by  none.  And  it  is  to  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Emperor’s  phrase  that  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  wonderful  progress  of  that  country.  For  although  the 
world  now  admits  that  there  is  this  new  first-class  nation  arisen 
in  the  midst  of  the  older  nations,  these  latter  are  full  of  suspicion 
and  full  of  fear  as  to  what  may  happen  as  a  result  of  Japan’s 
coming  to  her  full  strength.  They  watch  her  very  much  as  Jason 
watched  the  sprouting  of  the  warriors  from  the  dragon’s  teeth,  and 
fear  the  worst,  knowing  so  little  of  this  new  force  that  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  being.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  by  her  military  and  naval  exploits  that  Japan  has  forced  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  world,  makes  the  nations  fear  that  they  have  to  do 
with  a  warlike  and  aggressive  Power,  instead  of  realising  the  right 
interpretation  of  her  position.  The  readiness  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  belief  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  sentiments  and  beliefs  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Japan  to  win  battles  before  she  was  at  all  recognised  as  a 
serious  Power.  By  the  present  war  Japan  has  convinced  even 
the  most  reluctant  of  her  great  qualities  as  a  belligerent 
without  dependence  upon  whether  she  obtains  the  full  terms  of 
peace  she  may  demand  or  not.  And  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
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reckoning  their  own  imperfections  and  shortcomings  with  a  dread 
of  the  future  developments.  For  now  is  the  time  to 
ask  the  question,  What  are  the  aspirations  of  the  new 
Power,  and  have  we  to  look  for  peace  or  for  war  from 
the  victorious  Japanese,  to  whom  a  successful  termination  of  the 
present  conflict  means  the  domination  of  the  Far  East  ?  This  is  the 
question  that  all  those  nations  who  have  torn  fragments  from  the 
living  carcass  of  China  must  face,  and  the  fear  that  a  warlike 
Japan  may  mean  danger  to  their  stolen  property  must  cause  appre¬ 
hension,  and  has  already  caused  the  German  Emperor  to  give 
tongue  to  the  cry  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  Although  this  crusade  is 
ostensibly  to  be  directed  against  an  Asiatic  menace,  in  reality  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  safety  of  Kiao-chau  and 
German  concessions.  And  as  it  is  wdth  Germany,  so  it  is  with 
the  other  nations.  Must  all  the  plans  of  the  chancelleries  be 
revised  in  order  to  meet  a  possible  danger  to  possessions  in  Asia? 
To  answer  all  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  again  to  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
the  future  of  his  country ;  in  these  there  is  ample  reassurance  for 
the  most  apprehensive.  And  in  reading  the  Imperial  words,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  are  no  impromptu  speeches  or 
telegrams,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  from  the  lips  of  European 
monarchs  or  American  presidents.  They  are  something  far  more 
serious  than  that,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  proclamations,  for  the 
very  position  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
is  so  different  from  anything  that  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Be¬ 
sides  his  position,  there  is  his  charaeter  to  be  considered,  and 
also  the  powers  granted  him  under  the  Constitution.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  as  a  monarch  the  Japanese  Emperor 
stands  pre-eminent  at  the  present  moment.  And  he  has  had  to 
accomplish  his  great  work  of  making  Japan  what  she  is  now 
without  any  of  that  preparation  for  kingship  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  Western  monarchs.  Everything  was  against  him,  and  yet,  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  gathered  all  the  threads  into  his 
hand,  and  for  forty  years  has  been  the  motive-power  for  progress 
in  every  department  of  his  Empire.  Situated  as  he  is  in  isolation, 
he  is  not  able  to  touch  all  the  thousand  and  one  details  of  national 
existence;  but  the  broad  lines  of  policy,  the  essential  foundations 
for  success,  are  due  to  him.  There  is  no  statesman  in  Japan, 
however  great,  not  even  the  w^onderful  Ito  himself,  who  does  not 
acknowledge  that  he  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  Emperor,  and 
that  all  his  work  would  have  been  unavailing  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Imperial  impulse.  Speaking  little,  thinking  much,  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  one  whose  utterances  must  carry  weight  with  his  subjects 
above  anything.  And  by  the  Constitution  he  is  granted  the 
greatest  powers  to  enforce  his  utterances,  and  to  see  that  the 
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policy  he  lays  down  as  the  best  shall  be  carried  out.  The  Ministers 
of  State  are  responsible  to  the  Emperor  alone,  and  are  dismissed 
or  retained  at  his  pleasure.  The  Emperor  is  head  of  the  army 
and  of  the  navy.  As  regards  foreign  relations,  he  is  also  supreme. 
By  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  held  that  the 
conduct  of  diplomatic  affairs  forms  a  part  of  the  Imperial  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  lies  entirely  outside  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
Thus  the  utterances  of  the  Emperor  on  foreign  relations  are  those 
of  the  man  who  decides  those  relations,  not  merely  those  of  one 
who  suggests  them.  The  following  extracts  from  speeches  and 
Imperial  edicts  allow  of  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  Imperial 
policy  towards  foreign  countries.  In  an  Imperial  proclamation 
of  April  21st,  1895,  occurs  the  following  : — 

We  deem  it  that  the  development  of  the  prestige  of  the  country  could  be 
obtained  only  by  peace.  It  is  our  mission  which  we  inherited  from  our 
ancestors  that  peace  should  be  maintained  in  an  effectual  way.  The 
foundations  of  the  great  policy  of  our  ancestors  have  been  made  more  stable. 
We  desire  that,  together  with  our  people,  we  be  specially  guarded  against 
arrogance  or  relaxation.  It  is  what  we  highly  object  to,  that  the  people 
should  become  arrogant  by  being  puffed  up  with  triumph,  and  despise 
others  rashly,  which  would  go  towards  losing  the  respect  of  foreign  Powers. 
Since  the  development  of  the  nation  can  be  obtained  by  peace,  it  is  a 
divine  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  it  has  been  our  intention 
and  endeavour  since  our  accession  to  the  throne  to  maintain  peace,  so  as 
to  enjoy  it  constantly.  .  .  .  We  are  positively  against  insulting  others 
and  falling  into  idle  pride  by  being  elated  by  victories,  and  against 
losing  the  confidence  of  our  friendly  States. 

The  war  with  China  was  entered  into  in  no  spirit  of  aggression , 
and  the  results  showed  that  the  actions  of  Japan  bore  out  her 
avowed  intentions  as  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from 
an  Imperial  Edict  : — “Devoted  as  we  unalterably  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  to  the  principles  of  peace,  we  were  constrained  to  take 
up  arms  against  China  for  no  other  reason  than  our  desire  to 
secure  for  the  Orient  an  enduring  peace.”  At  the  time  of  the 
putting  in  force  of  the  revised  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  in 
1899,  an  Imperial  Rescript  was  issued  enjoining  upon  the  Japanese 
people  such  conduct  as  would  lead  “  to  the  end  that  subjects  and 
strangers  alike  may  enjoy  equal  privileges  and  advantages,  and 
that,  every  source  of  dissatisfaction  being  avoided,  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  all  nations  may  be  strengthened  and  consolidated 
in  perpetuity.” 

From  these  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  Japan  is  for  peace  and 
not  for  war,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  her  past  history  confirms 
this  belief.  Never  invaded,  Japan  has,  in  comparison  with  other 
nations,  known  few  wars  during  the  two  thousand  odd  years  of  her 
existence  as  a  State.  The  lengthy  prolonged  negotiations  with 
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Eussia  before  the  present  war  showed  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
was  steadfast  in  bis  determination  to  cling  to  peace.  Long  before 
the  breaking  off  of  negotiations,  the  Imperial  Diet  and  the  people 
of  Japan  had  been  clamouring  for  war,  and  it  would  have  been 
to  Japan’s  advantage  to  declare  war  earlier,  but  the  peace  was 
kept,  and  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  outbreak.  In 
this  connection  the  following  statement  of  Baron  Suyematsu  is  of 
considerable  interest  : — 

It  was  just  one  day  after  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia 
that  I  met  with  General  Count  Katsura,  the  Premier  of  Japan,  when  he 
told  me  that  during  that  long-protracted  negotiation  with  Russia  not  one 
of  our  military  or  naval  officers  or  men  had  come  to  him  to  disturb  him 
with  their  opinions  on  diplomacy  or  politics. 

That  the  w^ar  w^as  necessary  to  secure  Japan’s  very  existence  does 
not  prove  that  the  Imperial  desire  was  changed,  but  only  shows 
that  there  was  no  peaceful  means  by  which  the  situation  could  be 
solved.  It  remains  true  that  so  long  as  there  are  two  alternatives 
Japan  will  incline  to  peace. 

“  Peace  at  any  price,”  however,  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  national  policy,  nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  wakeful¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  military  and  naval  preparation.  One  of  the 
first  lessons  Japan  learnt  from  the  Western  wwld  was  the  absolute 
necessity  of  possessing  an  efficient  army  and  navy  if  she  wished 
for  peace.  Admiral  Fisher,  when  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  Hague,  wrote,  as  an  autograph,  ‘‘The  stronger  the 
British  Navy  the  greater  the  certainty  of  peace,”  and  this  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  sentiment  implanted  in  Japan  by  her 
foreign  mentors. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago  Japan  was  a  feudal  country  under 
the  sway  of  militarism.  The  soldiers  were  all  and  the  merchants 
were  nothing.  Now  everything  is  changed,  and  it  has  come  to  be 
recognised  that  it  is  by  peaceful  means,  by  the  development  of 
commerce  and  of  industries,  that  the  future  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
made  great.  Slowly,  but  surely,  this  truth  was  borne  in  upon  the 
Japanese  people  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  and  advanced 
thinkers,  and  now,  as  a  nation,  they  are  convinced  that,  while  wars 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  permanent  peace,  they  do  little  good 
and  much  harm  to  the  nation.  In  the  words  of  Baron  Shibusawa, 
the  great  Japanese  financier,  when  waiting  of  his  travels  abroad 

The  President  of  the  United  States  praised  Japan  because  of  her  military 
prowess  and  fine  arts.  Are  not  Germany,  France,  and  England  praising 
Japan  up  to  the  skies  upon  the  same  ground?  If  the  warm  reception  I 
received  abroad  is  based  upon  the  feeling  that  I  came  from  a  country 
known  for  its  military  exploits,  I  must  confess  that  that  reception  is  » 
death-blow  to  our  hopes.  Because  too  much  militarism,  I  am  afraid,  will' 
sap  the  very  life  of  a  nation. 
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Which  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  change  wrought  in 
Japan  since  the  time  when  she  was  a  feudal  country.  It  is  in  a 
nutshell,  the  new  policy  of  Japan,  in  her  action  as  a  State,  just  as 
the  Imperial  utterances  give  the  policy  of  Japan  towards  foreign 
nations.  And  since  both  these  policies  consider  peace;  and  inter¬ 
national  good-feeling  as  essential  elements  in  ensuring  national 
progress,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  there  will  never  be  a  time 
when  all  the  weightiest  influences  of  the  country  will  not  be  thrown 
into  the  balance  against  a  possible  war.  Against  this  view  it  may 
be  argued  that  these  are  elements  which  are  essential  to  every 
nation,  and  that  the  welfare  of  every  State  is  in  reality  bound 
up  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  That  may  well  be  so,  but  in  Japan 
this  fact  has  been  recognised  and  acted  upon,  while  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  at  most  a  theory. 

One  part  of  the  role  that  Japan  looks  to  play  in  the  future  is 
shown  in  an  interview  with  Baron  Kaneko  Kentaro  in  America. 
He  said  : 

Japan  must  be  the  big  salesman  and  the  middleman  for  a  trade,  the 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  at  present  appreciated  by  Americans.  They  will 
learn  more  of  its  possibilities  before  the  present  war  is  ended,  and  when  it 
is  ended,  whether  to  Japan’s  advantage  or  to  her  disadvantage,  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  commerce  to  the  Far  East  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  of  the  world.  And  America,  which  is  to  have  the  lion’s  share 
of  this  trade,  cannot  handle  it  to  advantage  without  Japanese  assistance. 

What  is  true  of  America  is  also  true  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Just  as  Hongkong  has  in  the  past  become  the  distributing 
centre  for  foreign  trade  in  the  Far  East,  so  Japan  will  be  the 
agency  through  which  foreign  countries  will  do  business  in  the 
Far  East.  Not  that  Japan  does  not  expect  to  ultimately  obtain 
a  large  share  of  the  trade  for  herself ;  but  until  she  is  able  to 
supply  the  whole  demand  she  is  ready  to  act  as  middleman  for 
others.  This  is  a  policy  which  is  based  upon  sound  common-sense, 
and  which  will  do  much  to  bring  into  the  country  the  wealth 
necessary  for  national  development,  and  later  secure  for  Japan  a 
premier  place  in  the  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

To  be  a  successful  middleman  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  all  nations,  which  is  another  argument  in  favour 
of  the  pursuance  of  a  peaceful  policy  by  Japan.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  reasons,  from  her  point  of  view,  is  that  Japan  has  realised  the 
necessity  of  the  drawing  together  of  the  world,  and  stands  as  the 
apostle  of  internationalism  as  against  the  common  idea  of  indivi¬ 
dualism  among  nations.  It  has  been  recognised  that  in  the  future 
the  greatest  successes  are  to  fall  to  those  who  are  international  in 
their  conceptions  and  not  insular  and  individual.  This  spirit  of 
internationalism  breathes  in  every  line  of  the  Emperor’s 
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speeches,  and  can  be  traced  in  every  page  of  the  history 
of  Japan’s  foreign  relations.  It  has  always  been  considered  bad 
policy  to  insult  or  provoke  another  nation ,  even  if  that  action  would 
result  in  concrete  benefit.  Thus  Japan  refused  to  act  with  France 
against  China,  although  at  the  time  it  seemed  a  most  opportune 
method  of  settling  several  vital  diplomatic  questions.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Australia,  whose  legislation  in  excluding  the  Japanese  was 
enacted  without  consulting  the  Japanese  authorities,  though  it  is 
regarded  as  a  national  insult,  Japan  recognises  the  unpleasant 
duties  of  internationalism  as  well  as  its  benefits,  and  passes  over 
the  affront  until  such  time  as  England  herself  shall  right  the 
question.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  what  the 
Japanese  Consul-General  in  Sydney  has  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  Japan’s  position  : — 

We  think  (he  says)  we  are  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  first-class  Power, 
and  to  be  treated  with  proper  respect.  Our  position,  viewed  even  from  a 
Western  standpoint,  entitles  us  to  this.  .  .  .  We  have,  during  the  last 
^half  century,  made  such  advances  in  industry,  commerce,  literature, 
science,  art,  medicine,  law,  and  politics  (to  say  nothing  of  our  army  and 
navy)  as  to  claim  equality  with  Europeans.  And  we  are  treated  as  equals 
by  such  nations  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  in  all 
international  matters,  yet  Australia,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  affects  to  regard  us  as  inferior. 

The  Consul-General  expressed  himself  very  clearly  upon  Japan’s 
self-imposed  friendship  towards  other  nations  ;  — 

There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  should  we  be  successful  in 
any  warlike  enterprise  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  undertake,  we  should  suffer  from  “swelled  head,”  and  attempt  by  force 
of  arms  to  thrust  ourselves  where  we  should  be  unwelcome.  ...  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  several  Australians,  who  are  not  in  favour  of 
restricting  the  Japanese,  that  Japan  should  retaliate  by  excluding 
Australians.  I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  such  a  proposal.  If 
Australians  are  narrow-minded,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Japanese  should 
not  be  broad-minded. 

This  declaration  w’ould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Japanese  con¬ 
sider  their  policy  of  international  rectitude  so  excellent  that  they 
are  not  to  be  tempted  into  imitating  the  faults  of  other  nations 
even  to  reach  results  necessarily  delayed  by  the  perfecting  of  that 
system.  This  international  sense  was  strikingly  demonstrated 
during  the  last  visit  of  Marquis  Ito  to  Europe.  Asked  why  he  was 
anxious  to  make  an  agreement  with  Germany  as  w'ell  as  with 
England,  he  replied  that  Japan  wanted  nothing  from  Germany 
in  the  Far  East.  But  since  nearly  all  great  questions,  even  if 
they  had  their  origin  in  the  Far  East,  came  to  Europe  for  settle¬ 
ment,  hegonsidered  it  valuable  to  have  Germany  as  a  friend,  since 
that  State  controlled  three  votes  in  the  concert  of  Europe.  And 
it  was  from  this  international  standpoint  that  he  thought  Germany 
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necessary.  Evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  international  spirit 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  Japan  has  joined  herself  with  zest 
to  all  the  great  international  institutions,  and  has  brought  vast 
improvements  to  not  a  few.  No  great  international  congresses 
are  to  be  found  without  Japanese  delegates,  who  contribute  much 
to  the  success  of  the  various  movements.  The  Japanese  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the 
Hague,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  have  already  sub¬ 
mitted  a  case  to  this  body  for  decision.  Japan  has,  during  the 
war,  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  rules  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
This  has  been  testified  to  by  the  American  Minister  to 
Japan  in  a  remarkable  report  to  his  Government.  One 
special  point  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  this,  and  that 
is,  that  whereas  the  Japanese  military  authorities  have  furnished 
regular  reports  of  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  from  the  Kussians, 
which  was  laid  down  as  an  international  necessity,  there  has  been 
practically  nothing  done  on  the  Kussian  side  in  this  way,  thus 
causing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety  and  suffering  amongst 
the  families  of  soldiers  in  Japan.  And  this  point  is  only  typical 
of  hundreds  of  others  which  might  be  cited,  to  demonstrate 
Japanese  loyalty  to  those  rules  and  regulations  to  which  her  dele¬ 
gates  subscribed  at  the  Hague.  A  very  remarkable  exposition  of 
Japan’s  international  feeling  and  actions  was  given  in  an  interview 
which  Count  Katsura,  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  accorded  to  an 
American  missionary  recently.  In  this  he  said  ;  — 

I  do  not  Chink  that  any  Government  in  the  world  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  ever  took  such  pains  as  the  Government  of  Japan  has  taken  to  em¬ 
phasise  to  all  the  duty  of  conducting  the  war  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  usages  of  International  Law.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  opening  of  hostilities,  communications  were  sent  to  all 
the  Governors  of  Prefectures,  reminding  them  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  any  Russians  that  might  be  residing  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  directions 
were  issued  by  which  all  the  students  in  the  Empire,  from  the  young  men 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  down  to  the  children  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  have  been  instructed  as  to  the  principles  and  duties  to  be  observed. 
In  addition  to  this,  communications  were  sent  to  the  recognised  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  religious  bodies  in  the  country — Buddhists,  Shintoists, 
and  Christians  alike — asking  them  to  take  pains  to  discountenance  any 
wrong  tendencies  among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people.  Among  the 
points  emphasised  by  the  Government,  are  these :  That  the  war  is  one 
between  the  State  of  Japan  and  the  State  of  Russia;  that  it  is  not  waged 
against  individuals;  that  individuals  of  all  nationalities,  peacefully  attend¬ 
ing  to  their  business,  are  to  suffer  no  molestation  or  annoyance  w'hatever ; 
and  that  questions  of  religion  do  not  enter  into  the  war  at  all. 


A  truly  remarkable  contrast  to  the  actions  of  Japan’s  adversary  ! 
In  the  early  days  of  the  new'  era  in  Japan,  Baron  Shibusawa, 
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who  abandoned  his  official  career  in  order  to  develop  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  the  country,  soon  discovered  that  an  individual 
had  much  less  force  than  a  combination  of  individuals.  “  I  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  capital  of  an  individual  was  not 
large  enough  to  accomplish  very  much,  and  I  then  became  the 
means  of  introducing  the  company  system  into  Japan.”  What 
Shibusawa  did  in  internal  national  affairs,  Japan  is  determined 
to  do  in  international.  The  Japanese  have  recognised  that  acts 
of  one  nation  which  affect  other  nations  are  matters  of  general 
international  interest,  and  should  be  announced  to  the  world  as 
such.  The  w^ar  with  Russia  has  been  regarded  in  this  light,  and 
no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  present  to  the  world  a  full  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  war,  just  as  official  communiques  gave  a 
resume  of  the  negotiations  preceding  it.  The  somewhat  unusual 
course  was  taken  of  transforming  all  the  Japanese  legations 
throughout  the  world  into  centres  for  disseminating  news  of  the 
war.  So  admirable  were  the  results  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
future  similar  methods  will  be  adopted  by  combatants.  All  the 
world  is  interested,  is  bound  to  be  interested,  in  a  war,  and  so  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  supply  them  with  accurate  news.  This 
system  involves  a  new  standard  of  national  morality,  since  it  is  no 
use  taking  the  world  into  your  confidence  if  afterwards  you  do 
things  diametrically  opposed  to  your  protestations.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  truthful  in  diplomacy,  and  to  abandon  the  old  policy  of 
suppressio  veri,  as  well  as  the  outright  deception  often  considered 
as  one  of  the  essentials.  Absolute  frankness  in  international 
matters  is  considered  in  Japan  the  best  policy,  but  prediction,  even 
when  results  are  morally  certain,  has  no  place  in  a  policy  of  fact. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  rumour  that  an  ultimatum  was  to  be  sent 
to  General  Kuropatkin,  giving  him  the  chance  of  surrendering 
rather  than  of  being  annihilated,  there  is  absolute  certainty  that 
such  a  step  would  not  be  taken,  or  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  sent 
to  the  Powers,  unless  the  Japanese  commanders  in  the  field  knew 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to  annihilate  the  Russian  army,  should 
the  ultimatum  be  refused.  It  is  this  definiteness  and  certainty 
about  the  Japanese  announcements  which  make  them  of  such  very 
valuable  assistance  to  the  national  cause ;  for  Internationalism  is 
useless  unless  it  be  accompanied,  or  rather  founded,  upon  inter¬ 
national  morality. 

The  war  goes  on  its  even  course  impeded  somewhat  by  the  heavy 
rains  and  torrid  heat  of  this  season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  event  is  the  dispatch  of  Marquis  Oyama  to  Manchuria 
as  commander-in-chief,  with  Baron  Kodama  as  his  chief  of  staff. 
Public  attention  will  soon  be  riveted  upon  Baron  Kodama,  and 
rightly  so,  because  to  him  belongs  much  of  the  credit,  so  far,  of  the 
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successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  the  Emperor 
presented  him  with  his  favourite  charger  before  his  departure  to 
the  front  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  importance  the  Emperor 
attaches  to  his  ability.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  declare 
that  even  the  great  Admiral  Togo  is  but  carrying  out,  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  style,  to  be  sure,  the  plans  and  intentions  laid  down 
by  Baron  Kodama.  The  Baron’s  presence  in  Manchuria  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  culminating  point  of  the  Japanese  strategy 
is  at  hand,  and  that,  rainy  season  or  no  rainy  reason,  the  great 
movement  against  Kuropatkin  is  on  the  point  of  reaping  its  har¬ 
vest  of  success.  In  the  Chinese  war  in  Formosa  and  in  Japan, 
Baron  Kodama  has  shown  his  ability,  and  it  is  no  rash  assumption 
to  say  that  in  him  will  be  found  a  worthy  successor  to  that  other 
Japanese  military  master-mind.  Marquis  Yamagata.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  the  Japanese  circle  around  Port  Arthur  has  contracted 
under  the  able  generalship  of  General  Nogi,  who  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  at  the  taking  of  the  fortress  from  the  Chinese.  The  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  land  side  and  the  courage  of  despair  forced  the  Eussian 
Fleet  to  sally  out  of  the  harbour,  but  the  sorties  accomplished 
nothing,  and  only  gave  the  Japanese  torpedo-craft  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  their  skill.  This  Eussian  uncertainty  it  is 
that  has  lost  so  many  battles  for  the  forces  of  the  Tsar ;  even  General 
Kuropatkin  has  fallen  so  far  under  its  spell  as  to  allow  himself 
to  be  out-manoeuvred  at  every  point  by  the  Japanese.  That  the 
Russian  Fleet  was  able  to  make  a  sortie  at  all,  after  the  efforts 
made  to  block  the  harbour,  testifies  abundantly  to  their  persever¬ 
ance  and  engineering  skill.  It  must  be  regarded,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  as  skill  thrown  away  unless  the  fleet,  when  out¬ 
side,  can  display  greater  dash  and  determination. 

The  Vladivostok  Squadron  has  repeated  its  sorties,  with  more 
damage  to  shipping  than  interruption  to  the  maritime  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Japanese.  Admiral  Kamimura  has  been  the 
recipient  of  much  blame  from  foreign  and  Japanese  critics,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  carrying  out  his  share  of  the  naval 
campaign  in  refusing  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  Straits  of  Korea. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Vladivostok  Squadron  must  succumb  or  be 
frozen  in  or  out  of  their  harbour  by  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  will  mean  an  end  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
squadron  under  Admiral  Skrydloff  or  Admiral  Besobrasoff. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  opinion  in  British  circles  as  to 
the  chances  of  Port  Arthur  being  able  to  resist  the  Japanese  attack, 
from  the  fact  that  already  negotiations  have  been  begun  with 
China  for  the  purchase  of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
adjacent  territory.  The  British  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  granted  only 
for  so  long  a  time  as  Port  Arthur  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eussians, 
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and  the  desire  for  a  more  permanent  tenure  of  this  harbour  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  cause  for  this  opening  of  negotiations.  The  Japanese 
authorities  have  not  failed  to  press  upon  Great  Britain  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  step.  So  strongly  are  they  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  place  that  were  the  British  to  relinquish  it,  the  Japanese  would 
feel  bound  to  occupy  it  themselves.  The  value  of  Wei-hai-wei 
has  always  been  recognised  by  the  Japanese  naval  and  military 
authorities,  and  these  cannot  understand  why  the  British  have 
never  fortified  the  place. 

Perhaps,  after  the  purchase  of  the  territory,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  persist,  in  the  face  of  expert  opinion,  in  making 
of  the  place  a  mere  health  resort.  China — at  least,  the  Peking 
ofi&cials — are  so  full  of  trust  in  Japan’s  good  faith  as  to  be  discuss¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Manchuria  and  selecting  the  officials  to 
replace  those  who  have  fallen  hopelessly  under  Russian  influences. 
Their  confidence  in  Japan’s  promise  to  restore  the  province  to 
them  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  Japanese 
Army  occupies  a  Manchurian  town,  the  Japanese  troops  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  Chinese  mission  bearing  Chinese  banners.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  Dalny  by  the  Japanese  was  announced  by  the  hoisting  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  flags.  If  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  most 
vitally  interested  party,  are  prepared  to  trust  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
mises,  it  should  not  be  so  difficult  for  the  other  Powers  to  do  the 
same,  having  so  much  less  at  stake. 


Alfred  Stead. 


FEENCH  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  EUSSO- 
JAPANESE  WAE. 


Time  was  w^hen  the  French  nation,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  held 
by  the  world  at  large  to  be  nothing  if  not  bellicose.  And  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  her  successive  Governments  did  their  best 
to  confirm  this  undesirable  reputation.  Peuple  frangais,  peuple 
cocar dier — the  terms  had  become  synonymous.  Certain  news¬ 
papers,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least  important,  helped  to 
advertise  the  phrase  and  make  this  half-truth  a  constant  quantity 
in  French  public  opinion. 

It  will  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  Third 
Kepublic,  be  it  said,  that  it  has  extinguished  this  mischievous 
fiction  and  generated  a  peaceful  disposition  throughout  the  nation. 
No  undertaking  could  have  appeared  more  delicate,  or  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  after  the  disasters  of  a  war  which,  opening  amid  the  frantic 
shouts  of  an  over-excited  populace,  “  A  Berlin,  &  Berlin  !  ”,  closed 
with  the  brutal  amputation  of  two  provinces,  sacrificed  to  the 
fatuous  optimism  and  incompetence  of  those  in  high  places. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  of  peace  has  gone  steadily  forward ;  and 
this  against  a  twofold  current  which,  at  home,  swept  France 
towards  perilous  though  legitimate  hopes  of  retaliation  ;  and  abroad 
—fed  by  German  intrigue — spread  throughout  Europe  a  feeling 
of  distrust  towards  “la  nation  toujours  helliqueuse.”  Even  yet 
are  there  not  certain  Italians  who  declaim  hotly  against  the  sup¬ 
posed  desire  of  France  to  reconquer,  for  the  Papacy,  the  Eome  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  King? 

Within  France  itself  the  peace-desiring  Eepublic  has  to  combat 
opposing  strains  of  public  opinion,  even  when  striving  to  consoli¬ 
date  peace  by  measures  which  would  create  a  quid  pro  quo.  I 
allude  to  the  Franco-Eussian  alliance.  That  this  alliance  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  purpose  of  producing  the  in  statu  quo,  that  it  was, 
in  the  estimation  of  its  promoters — statesmen  and  writers — ‘  ‘  une 
assurance  contre  la  guerre  ”  (to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Seigno- 
bos),  is  proved  beyond  contradiction  by  the  facts,  not  to  mention 
the  articles  of  the  secret  treaty,  which  Parliament  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  cognisant  of,  nor  required  to  ratify. 

But  in  this  alliance,  based  actually  on  considerations  of  peace 
and  of  mutual  advantage,  France,  blinded  for  the  moment  by  an 
extravagant  though  pardonable  sentimentality,  saw  an  alliance 
of  romance  and  of  retaliation.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  exuber- 
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ant  enthusiasm  with  which  Admiral  Avelane  and  his  sailors  were 
w'elcomed  in  Paris.  French  women,  who  had  fainted  with  ecstasy 
at  the  sight  of  Boulanger’s  black  horse,  now  flung  themselves, 
weeping,  upon  the  breasts  of  young  Muscovite  officers.  The  world 
ran  mad  on  things  Eussian.  Kissing  was  indulged  in  with  a  free¬ 
dom  really  touching  on  license,  while  the  walls  of  pot-house 
parlours,  and  those  of  the  bed-chambers  of  little  bourgeois  estab¬ 
lishments,  blossomed  with  coloured  portraits  of  the  Tsar  of  all  the 
Eussias !  Still  beneath  this  erotic  explosion — in  itself  not  a 
little  humiliating  and  ridiculous — it  was  possible  to  trace  a  real 
sense  of  great  national  interests.  The  country,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  emerging  from  a  period  of  painful  isolation,  and 
bore  witness  to  her  inherent  strength  in  contracting  so  brilliant  an 
alliance.  In  the  greatness  of  her  thankfulness,  dignity  was  for¬ 
gotten.  But  behind  those  interlaced  flags  she  seemed  to  see,  as  in 
a  mirage,  the  satisfaction  of  her  ultimate  hopes,  vague  and  formless 
as  yet,  but  actual.  She  seemed  to  see  those  lost  provinces  ap¬ 
proaching  her,  once  more  to  be  incorporated  within  her  frontiers. 
The  simple-minded  imagined  that  la  Duplice  would  supply,  and 
that  without  war,  the  solution  of  that  agonising  problem — without 
war,  merely  by  menace  of  a  war  in  which  France  and  Eussia  would 
swallow  Germany  at  one  gulp  !  Still,  it  is  observable  that  nobody 
permitted  themselves  to  shout  very  loud,  “  A  Berlin,  a  Berlin !  ” 

The  wave  of  Eussophile  emotion  passed.  It  passed  slowly.  It 
has  not  altogether  spent  itself  even  yet.  But  its  outline  has 
suffered  change.  Very  soon  truculent  hopes  grew  feeble.  Public 
opinion,  at  first  a  little  surprised,  became  resigned.  And  by  that 
force  of  reaction,  so  often  observable  in  kindred  cases,  it  was,  above 
all,  toward  peace  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  eventually  turned. 

This  was  proved  by  the  Fashoda  incident.  The  cry  for  war 
then  came  only  from  a  few  so-called  statesmen,  haunted,  as  one 
may  say,  by  Eichelieu’s  ghost.  Now  that  times  have  changed  one 
looks  back  with  amazement  upon  the  extraordinary  adventure 
which  risked  plunging  France  into  the  most  insane  of  quarrels. 
A  war  provoked  by  Fashoda  would  have  been  the  worst  of  crimes 
against  the  nation.  Foolish  little  flames  of  enmity  which  the  better 
reason  of  both  countries  combined  to  extinguish.  This  time  it 
was  a  war  with  “  Vennemie  seculaire,  la  perfide  Albion,”  to  which 
a  few  irrepressible  politicians,  journalists,  and  sw’ash-bucklers 
tried  to  incite  public  feeling.  The  attempt  failed  miserably.  The 
country  did  not  want  war.  Europe  at  large,  recognising  this  fact, 
grew  less  and  less  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  France.  Les 
guerres  que  Von  tue  dans  Vceuf  sont  peut-etre  autant  de  gages  de 
paix. 

Meanwhile,  an  unlooked-for  event  was  about  to  usurp  the 
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national  attention,  and  stir  France  to  her  deepest  depth.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  affaire  Dreyfus  unques¬ 
tionably  had  incalculable  consequences.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  anti-militarism  which  sifted 
the  electorate  into  different  groups,  leaving  the  final  victory  with 
the  civil  element  as  against  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  the 
generals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  disclosed  the  pacific  aspirations 
of  the  country.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  significant  than 
the  exhortations  of  the  anti-Dreyfusites,  the  said  generals  at  their 
head,  who,  to  prevent  the  elucidation  of  the  truth,  strove  un¬ 
remittingly  to  terrify  France  with  the  scarecrow  of  war.  “  Prenez 
garde,  c’est  la  guerre !  Un  mot  de  plus,  vous  avez  la  guerre !  Par 
pitie,  soyez  prudents  ou  vous  allez  a,  la  guerre!  ”  Thus,  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  fear  of  war  was  the  bugbear  which  the  war  party 
(and  party  of  lies)  employed,  thereby  implicitly  admitting  that 
the  sentiment  of  France,  as  a  whole,  was  profoundly  pacific. 

The  mistake  of  the  military  party  was  as  stupid  as  their  argu¬ 
ments  were  brazen.  Public  opinion  asked  for  peace,  but  not  for 
humiliation.  What !  was  this,  then,  the  result  of  the  thrice  sacred 
alliance?  Was  it  to  this  degree  of  abjectness  that  our  attitude 
tended?  Where,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  la  Duplice,  which 
had  incited  France  to  such  gallant  masquerading?  Was  the 
country,  already  mortified  by  the  protective  airs  of  Russia,  to  be 
shamed  in  the  secret  place  of  its  own  heart  and  conscience  ? 

Thus  agitated,  shaken,  almost  disgusted,  public  opinion  sud¬ 
denly  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  South 
African  war.  In  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  French  had  not  been  pro-Boer.  They  were  so 
through  a  certain  nervous  debility  and  irritation,  through 
sentimentality  also — a  slight  rudimentary  sentimentality, 
which  recognised  one  fact  only,  the  limited  number  of 
the  Boers,  “  le  petit  peuple  africain,  luttant  un  contre  dix  et  plus." 
But  there  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter  as  far  as  serious 
thought  went.  There  was  no  shadow  of  an  attempt  at  practical 
interference,  to  which,  it  may  be  added,  the  Government  would 
have  emphatically  refused  support.  A  few  quixotic  individuals, 
dreaming  of  knight-errantry  and  adventures,  did,  it  is  true,  offer 
their  services  to  the  Boers,  who  received  them  with  scant  enthu¬ 
siasm.  A  case  in  point  was  that  of  Colonel  de  Villebois-Mareuil, 
the  last  cavalier  of  a  France  no  longer  actively  existent,  who,  as 
he  wrote  home,  "  sentait  bien  qu’il  mourrait  dans  la  peau  d’un 
reitre."  And  in  France  les  Reitres  s'cn  allaient! 

Since  that  period  the  peaceful  mission  of  the  Republic  has 
gained  ground  rapidly.  Public  opinion  has  passed  through  the 
necessary  stages  of  development,  and  is  no  longer  liable  to  be 
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deluded  by  violence,  by  deceit,  or  by  ignorance.  Ae  a  natural  con- 
sequence,  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  has  taken  a  secondary  place 
among  questions  of  national  importance ;  and  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  no  longer  as  the  unique  and  absolute  solution  of  national 
problems,  to  the  limiting  of  diplomatic  effort,  and  the  arresting  of 
all  progressive  movement.  Arbitration  treaties,  ententes  cordiales, 
peace  conventions,  all  these  give  proof  of  new  and  beneficent  ten¬ 
dencies.  An  international  review,  the  Europien,  founded  in  Paris 
and  embodying  the  aspirations  of  the  peace  party,  has,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  militated  against  the  alliance.  For  it  had  now 
come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  to  realise  the  pacific 
aspirations  of  the  nation  on  other  and  preferable  lines.  11  devenait 
realisable  de  dHendre  V alliance  Franco-Russe. 

The  Nationalists  have  laboured  under  no  delusion  regarding  this 
new  movement,  and  have  become  doubly  embittered  against  the 
supporters  of  the  Republic.  As  man  so  often  makes  the  god  of  his 
idolatry  in  his  own  image,  the  Nationalists  had  made  the  alliance 
the  image  of  their  own  ambitions — supported  therein  by  some  Rus¬ 
sian  statesmen,  journalists,  and  very  eminent  personages.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  alliance  had  tended  to  become,  thanks  to  a  few 
malcontents  and  intriguers,  an  engine  of  reactionary  politics  in 
France  herself.  Hence,  alike  its  tyranny  and  its  failure.  Little 
by  little  public  opinion  discounted  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
reckoned  with  the  dangers  to  France  of  intimate  association  with 
so  completely  foreign  and  retrogressive  a  Government,  and  drew 
back,  disillusioned,  from  this  affair  of  the  heart,  in  which  she  had 
begun  to  detect  the  influence  of  a  third,  and  very  far  from  engag¬ 
ing  person.  Affairs  in  Finland,  the  massacres  of  Kishineff,  the 
parts  played  by  Plehwe  and  Pobiedonotzeff,  were  but  little  known 
or  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The  intellectuels ,  a 
few  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  Socialists,  however,  took 
these  things  to  heart,  and  protested  vigorously.  Nor  could  the 
organs  of  the  reactionary  Press  wholly  succeed  in  misrepresenting 
facts.  It  was  still  more  difficult  to  disguise  the  attempts  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  results  of  his  diplomacy.  After  the 
meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tsar  at  Kiel,  came  the  nomination 
of  a  German  field  marshal  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  European 
forces  in  China.  Each  year  has  brought  further  proof  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  intimacy  between  the  two  Imperial  Governments,  which  is 
hardly  surprising  when  one  considers  the  similarity  of  their  ten¬ 
dencies.  To  say  that  Germany  is  the  very  keystone  of  reactionary 
tendencies  in  Europe  is  almost  to  formulate  a  truism.  In  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  Tsarism,  this  keystone  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  protective 
amulet ;  since  practically  the  Government  of  the  Kaiser  delivers 
over  Polish  patriots,  and  Russian  Liberals  and  Socialists  alike,  to 
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the  very  untender  mercies  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  secret 
police.  The  gratitude  of  the  Russian  autocracy  towards  the  Ger¬ 
man  autocracy  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural,  being  founded  on 
common  interests. 

But  what  a  humiliation  for  Republican  France  to  admit  these 
unpleasant  truths !  All  contributed  to  irritate  and  agitate  the 
Republican  conscience  Of  these  agitations  and  irritations,  which 
were  greater  in  imagination  than  in  fact — so  persistent  among  us 
is  the  force  of  an  emotional  impulse  once  given — the  signs  were 
still  but  indistinct  and  subjective  when  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
broke  out. 

It  then  became  comparatively  easy  to  appreciate  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  country  at  large  of  the  history  of  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  L'opinion  publique  ne  hougea  pas.  There  were  only 
personal  opinions;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  sub¬ 
sidised  or  wilfully  blinded  Press,  which  did  its  best  to  provoke  a 
movement  of  which  the  disastrous  consequences  were  obvious. 

From  the  outset,  with  a  praiseworthy  courage  too  rare,  unha[)- 
pily,  in  the  Parliamentary  world,  M.  Jaures  dared  to  speak  the 
right  word  .  .  .  “  tnetus  omnes  et  inexorahile  fatuni  suhjecit 
pcdibus.”  He  had  the  courage  to  reveal  the  public  mind  to  itself. 
Such  an  act  of  necessity  demands  the  offering  of  some  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  The  national  conscience  has  its  pruderies,  which  de¬ 
clare  themselves  by  small  hypocrisies  and  cowardlinesses.  M. 
Jaures  had  to  face  these.  But  the  blow  once  struck,  there  was  a 
sigh  of  peaceful  relief,  so  to  speak,  throughout  the  country,  which 
foresaw  its  reward  and  satisfaction  in  the  Franco-English  and 
Franco-Italian  treaties.^ 

The  question  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  remained  altogether 
foreign  to  that  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  Such  was  the 
formal  will  of  the  nation,  which  would  in  no  circumstances 
have  permitted  the  sword  that  remained  sheathed  in  respect  to  the 
lost  provinces  to  be  drawn  in  this  quarrel  in  the  extreme  East. 
The  war  news  was,  indeed,  received  with  admirable  comix)sure. 
The  gallons  d'essai  sent  up  by  Germany  sombrercnl  dans  le  ridi¬ 
cule!  No  demonstration  took  place  before  the  Russian  Embassy. 
More  amazing  still,  the  subject  could  be  discussed  in  private  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  peace  of  the  domestic  hearth  !  The  war  was 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  wholly  outside  the  sphere  of  French  in- 

(1)  The  idea  of  isolating  Germany  by  means  of  a  coalition  including  Russia, 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  had  its  attractions  for  some  minds,  and  those  not 
among  the  weakest.  Certainly  it  was  a  seductive  prospect.  The  danger  of  an 
intimate  alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany  would  have  been  averted.  But 
such  dreams  failed  to  realise  the  actual  position,  or  to  give  due  weight  to 
Tsarism — that  formidable  factor  in  the  problem.  Whilst  such  a  canker  corrupts 
and  degrades  the  Russian  nation,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  coalition 
with  free  and  constitutional  Governments.  The  one  diseased  member  would 
infect  the  whole  flock. 
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terests.  These  facts  are  suggestive.  For  it  is  not  a  question  of 
F rench  sympathies  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  Japan.  In  spite 
of  Japan  being  in  this  case,  “  le  petit  peuple,”  French  sentimen¬ 
tality  has  remained  untouched.^  While  if,  in  a  degree,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do  command  these  sympathies,  it  is  because  they  are  white 
men,  and  white  men  who  still  remain,  in  name  at  least,  our  allies 
and  debtors.  There  public  opinion  stojis  short — in  a  merely 
speculative  attitude.  The  passion  for  Russia  has,  indeed,  cooled 
down  very  perceptibly  ! 

During  the  last  few  w'eeks  it  seems  as  though  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  subject  had  suffered  a  further  metamorphosis  —and  that  in  a 
measure  a  psychological  one.  Unpleasant  truths  begin  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  regarding  the  power  and  moral  of  Russia.  The  French 
Press,  as  a  whole may  well  maintain  a  reserved  attitude  in  face 
of  the  telegrams  and  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war.  Public 
opinion  has  become  suspicious,  notwithstanding  loud-voiced  assur¬ 
ances  that  all  news  from  Japanese  sources  is  mendacious,  all  from 
Russian  worthy  of  implicit  belief. 

Those  who  try  to  prove  too  much  end  by  proving  nothing. 
Admiral  Togo’s  despatches  have  a  directness  and  lucidity  which 
must,  in  the  long  run,  carry  conviction.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Russia  has  suffered  a  series  of  most  formidable  reverses.  II 
s'otivre  ainsi  une  hreche  de  verity  par  oil  penttre  Vopinion.  It 
was  already  admitted  that  the  atmosphere  of  Tsarism  was  infected 
by  rather  horrible  traditions ;  but  faith  in  the  reputation  of  its 
gallant  army  still  obtained.  This  legend  is  in  process  of  explo¬ 
sion,  while  in  place  of  it,  squalid  and  lamentable  realities,  gene¬ 
rated  by  corruption,  incapacities,  rivalries,  and  ignorance  are  dis¬ 
closed — all  tending  to  defeat.  As  I  heard  a  man ,  the  other  day,  say 
in  the  street,  “C'est  rudement  inquietant !  ” 

It  is,  above  all,  disquieting  work  for  Russia.  Our  national  dis- 

(1)  It  has  been  said  often  enough,  and  perhaps  sometimes  wrongly,  that  a 
Frenchman  is  no  geographer.  He  is  content  to  ignore  all  that  is  not  French. 
To  the  masses,  the  Japanese  were  a  nation  of  .savages,  but  this  myth  is  becoming 
exploded.  Let  me  relate  an  amusing  little  conversation  which  1  heard  between 
a  Parisian  policeman  and  a  passer-by.  “  Do  you  know,”  said  the  policeman, 
puffed  up  with  pride  by  his  newly  acquired  information,  “  that  the  Japanese  are 
by  no  means  savages?  Indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  really  much  more  civilised 
than  the  Russians  !  ” 

(2)  I  say  designedly  and  regretfully  “as  a  whole.”  One  would  have  e.xpccted 

papers  like  La  Potrie,  VEcho  de  ParU,  Le  Petit  Journal,  &c.,  to  be  stuffed  with 
false  reports  favourable  to  their  beloved  Russia.  Rut  that  papers  like  the  Tmfi 
and  the  Debats  should  have  echoed  Russian  hatred  and  circulated  Russian  ranardt 
can  only  be  a  matter  for  wonder  and  regret.  When  the  comments  and  reports  of 
the  French  Press  on  the  Russo-.Tapanese  War  come  to  be  read  in  future  years,  the 
reader  will  be  simply  stupefied  by  the  mass  of  folly  which  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  c.all  odious  or  grotesque.  To  take  one  example  out  of  a  thousand,  yon 
have  a  series  of  articles  in  Lm  Fran<;aise  declaring  that  “  God  cannot  do 

otherwise  than  give  victory  to  the  Russians,  for  they  are  only  schismatics,  whilst 
the  Japanese  are  terrible  pagans !  ”  Faithful  to  its  principles,  the  paper  does  its 
Jjest  to  publish  no  bulletims  but  those  of  imaginary  Russian  victories! 
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quietudes  do  not  now,  happily,  go  very  deep;  and  hence  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  is  no  longer  with  us  a  very  vital  matter ; 
far  from  it.  Public  opinion,  somewhat  disillusioned,  can  safely 
turn  its  gaze  towards  other  and  more  practically  promising 
horizons. 

A  relation  of  my  own  once  told  me  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
one  of  Victor  Emmanuel’s  generals,  at  a  time  when  Italy  was 
seething  with  Gallophobia.  In  response  to  the  astonishment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  former  at  a  state  of  mind  revealing  such  deep- 
seated  ingratitude  for  the  many  benefits  conferred  by  France, 
General  X.  replied,  “  Entre  Ics  peuples  il  ne  pent  Hre  question  <le 
gratitude;  il  n’y  a  que  des  interets.” 

International  interests,  moral  and  economic,  are  in  fact  the  cause 
and  object  of  all  alliances.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  witness  of 
history  and  reason  alike.  And  from  this  point  of  view  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  has,  for  some  years  now,  been  maintained  merely 
in  obedience  to  an  impetus  once  given,  but  of  which  the  force  is 
slowly  and  surely  expending  itself.  Public  opinion  is  almost  ready 
to  accept  some  slackening  of  the  bond  with  approbation. 

R.  DE  Marmande. 

Postscript. 

Since  these  pages  were  written  diverse  incidents  have  occurred, 
with  results  which  have  by  no  means  yet  worked  themselves  out. 

I  cannot  here  attempt  a  full  appreciation  of  their  significance. 
The  question  of  the  Dardanelles  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article , 
and  is,  moreover,  of  too  complex  and  delicate  a  nature  for  me  to 
have  the  slightest  claim  to  discuss  it.  What  was  Russia’s  idea  in 
provoking  an  international  debate  on  this  subject?  What  motive 
actuated  her?  Was  it  bluff,  ignorance,  effrontery,  madness,  an 
attempt  to  create  a  diversion?  Or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  all  these 
motives?  What  mysterious  machinations  were  veiled  by  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  Porte?  What  comedy  role  was  intended 
to  be  played  by  first  seizing  the  Scandia,  and  then  immediately 
releasing  her?  In  any  case  the  explanation  given  by  Russia  of 
her  volunteer  fleet,  and  her  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  are  so  childishly  Jesuitical,  and  seem  to  involve  a 
“mental  reservation”  so  puerile  in  its  Machiavellism,  that  one 
hardiy  knows  how  to  find  a  word  for  it. 

What  concerns  us  here  specially  is  the  evident  intervention  of 
the  French  Government  in  the  aflair  of  the  Malacca,  an  interven¬ 
tion  which  we  must  hojie  to  see  continued  in  the  matter  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Both  from  a  national  and  an  international  stand¬ 
point,  France  clearly  has  a  word  to  say  to  Russia  in  whatever 
form  is  most  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  two  nations.  But 
the  most  important  point  for  us  to  note  is  the  effect  of  these  inci¬ 
dents  upon  French  opinion,  the  feeling  of  disappointment,  and 
even  of  inevitable  resentment,  that  the  Government  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  should  be  so  maladroit  that  even  the  blind  receive  their  sight 
and  the  deaf  cannot  choose  but  hear  ! 

Y  2 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  ALLEGED 
PHYSICAL  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  RACE. 


The  allegation  that  there  is  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  vigour 
and  health  of  the  British  race  as  a  whole,  w^hich  was  recently  made 
by  Colonel  Maurice ,  and  by  many  subsequent  writers  and  speakers 
at  congresses,  and  is  now  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Commission, 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  consideration  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  is  requisite  to  know  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  middle  and  better  artisan  class,  as  w’ell  as  the  condition  of 
the  poor. 

Methods  of  Estimating  the  Energy  implied  in  Human  Existence. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  details,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  briefly  consider  some  of  the  conclusions  which  are  now- 
very  generally  held  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  human 
existence.  None  but  a  professional  athlete  or  trainer  takes  it  as 
the  highest  ideal  of  human  nature  to  possess  a  frame  6ft.  Gin.  in 
height,  or  45in.  in  chest  girth,  or  18st.  in  weight.  The  locomotive 
engine  that  drags  the  heavy  railway  train  is  an  object  of  some 
attention  and  even  admiration.  But  we  do  not  regret  that  the 
force  of  traction  we  exert  to-day  is  no  longer  the  muscular  effort 
of  the  10,000  or  20,000  sturdy  slaves  who  were  employed  to  drag 
the  stone  from  the  quarries  to  build  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  in 
the  age  of  Rameses ;  nor  do  w-e  regret  that  the  huge  cranes  of 
to-day  no  longer  rely  on  the  concentration  of  human  muscular 
strength  attained  by  a  multiplication  of  pulleys,  such  as  was  used 
by  the  Greeks.  Great  height,  exceptional  chest  girth,  enormous 
muscular  powers,  have  become  rather  matters  of  curiosity  and 
entertainment.  To  cultivate  them  certainly  does  not  secure  the 
cultivation  of  the  qualities  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  important 
elements  in  human  progress.  For  the  era  of  their  highest  utility 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  individual  warrior  and  of 
personal  combat  that  obtained  among  the  armoured  knights  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  even  to  those  of  Homer  and  the  early  Greeks. 
Nay,  probably  further  back,  to  the  days  when  our  prototypes 
ranged  the  primal  woods,  and  in  the  guise  of  gorillas  and  huge 
apes  fought  the  bison  and  the  bear,  the  lion  and  the  ox,  with  no 
other  weapons  than  the  brhte  force  of  their  muscles  and  hands,  and 
perhaps  primitive  clubs. 

If,  then,  the  progress  and  development  of  the  best  energies  of 
man  are  not  to  be  measured  purely  or  even  mainly  by  increase  in 
bulk  of  physical  frame  and  increase  of  muscular  power,  in  what 
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direction  are  we  to  look  for  the  stages  of  his  growth?  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  any  progressive  accumulation 
and  concentration  of  human  energy  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  vital  force  from  muscle  to  brain  ;  from  the  manifestation 
of  physical  to  that  of  mental  and  moral  qualities ;  always  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  physical  frame  must  be  kept  in  such  a  condition 
as  will  supply  the  brain  with  the  energy  necessary  to  free  these 
mental  and  moral  forces  ;  for  without  energy  of  a  physical  origin,  it 
is  imi)ossible  for  them  to  be  manifested  at  all.  It  is  a  modern 
truism  to  say  that  you  cannot  have  mental  and  moral  power  with¬ 
out  the  expenditure  of  some  considerable  physical  energy,  greater 
and  more  complex  than  is  ever  required  for  any  muscular  exertion , 
however  severe. 

Here  and  there  we  do  find  great  physical  strength  with  great 
mental  powers,  but  the  coincidence  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  most  active  dis- 
{Kiusers  of  mental  and  moral  force  have  been  men  of  comparatively 
small  stature.  It  is  not  here  denied,  however,  that  “  chest  girth  ” 
does  give  some  indication  of  vital  capacity.  The  relationship 
would,  however,  be  more  accurately  described  by  saying  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  due  proportion  between  chest  capacity  and  muscular 
frame ;  a  short,  spare  man  does  not  need  the  chest  girth  of  a  man 
of  full  habit  and  considerable  muscular  power. 

We  recognise,  then,  that  the  physical  frame  of  man  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  energies  and  activities 
of  an  increasing  degree  of  complexity  on  a  mental  and  social  rather 
than  on  a  physical  plane.  We  realise  that  an  excess  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  muscular  pow'er  may  interfere  with  the  development  of 
his  mental  power.  He  may  cultivate  his  forces  at  the  wrong  end. 
He  needs  to  bring  his  muscular  activities  and  his  brain  power  into 
new  harmonies  as  the  expression  of  his  energies  may  require.  Not 
only  are  effort  and  will  needed  for  their  exercise,  but  judgment 
and  reason  are  equally  important  for  their  rightful  application.  It 
is  in  the  development  of  these  qualities  that  the  extension  of  the 
energies  of  humanity  must  be  sought. 

Past  ages  have  too  often  developed  physical  strength  to  the 
exclusion  of  intellectual  power.  To-day  the  forces  of  Nature  are 
increasingly  at  our  service,  and  we  do  not  need  the  same  amount 
of  muscular  power  to  carry  on  our  work  in  life. 

We  need,  therefore,  some  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the  modern 
Englishman,  and  to  compare  this  with  the  estimate  of  energy 
expended  and  work  accomplished  by  his  predecessor,  the  yeoman 
farmer,  the  agricultural  worker,  and  the  professional  and  trading 
classes  of  the  community. 

If  the  demands  of  a  progressive  civilisation  have,  in  the  first  place. 
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over-stimulated  brain  activity  beyond  the  limits  of  a  physiological 
harmony ,  especially  as  regards  the  middle  and  commercial  classes 
the  excess  has  been  only  partial  and  temixjrary ,  and  many  ill-efiects 
are  already  finding  their  own  remedy. 


Man's  full  activities  only  appear  as  the  result  of  the  necessity  of 
struggle.  Energy  more  displayed  in  outdoor  pursuits,  but 
should  also  be  measured  in  less  violent  pursuits. 

Let  ns  remember,  that  for  the  full  manifestation  of  whatever 
powers  he  possesses,  man  has  always  needed  the  stimulus 
of  necessity.  Without  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  conflict 
of  man  with  man ,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  speedily  fall  back 
to  a  lower  and  a  lower  level.  Different  natures  seem  to  vary  in 
their  capacity  for  w'ork,  but  they  vary  still  more  in  the  way  they 
respond  to  incentives.  The  incentives  that  stir  one  man  may  have 
no  influence  whatever  on  another.  Granted  sufficient  incentive 
all  can  work.  This  is  found  even  among  the  mentally  defective. 
Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  never  work  nearly  to  their  full 
capacity,  because  nothing  has  ever  sufficiently  interested  them  or 
impelled  them  to  do  so.  Whatever  other  drawbacks  to  city  and 
towm  life  there  may  be,  we  should  never  forget  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  incentive  that  it  provides.  Even  the  dullest  nature  tends 
to  become  quicker  and  more  eager  in  the  keen  life  of  the  city. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  establishment  of  lads’  clubs  in 
the  slums  tells  of  the  true  needs  of  humanity. 

Till  150  years  ago — that  is  about  the  period  sufficient  for  the 
appearance  of  six  generations,  which  is  but  a  very  small  series 
compared  with  the  enormous  number  of  generations  that  preceded 
the  present  conditions — the  energy  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  w'as  expended,  when  not  in  actual 
violence  and  outdoor  sports,  in  the  pursuit  of  agricultural  duties. 
Incentives  to  thought  and  to  action  were  spasmodic  and 
violent,  and  only  lit  up  long  periods  of  dulness  and  dreariness. 
Passion  ruled  supreme  in  human  life.  Reason  was  comparatively 
rarely  called  into  exercise.  To-day  the  incentives  which  move  us 
to  action  are  less  violent  and  more  prolonged  in  their  effect ;  they 
appeal  less  to  the  passions  and  more  to  the  reason  ;  they  are  more 
often  social  in  their  scope,  and  are  held  in  common  with  others  of 
our  fellow  creatures  instead  of  being  so  completely  individualistic, 
and  confined  to  ourselves  and  our  own  interests.  From  this  fol¬ 
lows  the  further  advantage  that  they  become  subject  to  discussion 
and  criticism.  They  consequently  become  clearer  in  aim,  and 
more  progressive  in  scope,  more  effective  in  result. 

The  struggle  of  life  among  the  middle  classes,  and  among  the 
better-placed  members  of  the  working  classes,  is  no  longer  a  struggle 
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for  the  mere  necessities  of  existence.  It  is  a  struggle  for  the  prizes — 
we  may  even  say,  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  a  struggle  for 
social  advancement ;  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
relaxations  and  pleasure,  a  struggle  for  leisure,  and  the 
means  to  use  that  leisure  in  whatever  direction  our  tastes  suggest. 
It  needs  but  a  casual  experience  of  the  two  kinds  of  life  to  realise 
which  career,  that  of  the  agriculturist,  under  the  older  dispensa¬ 
tion,  or  that  of  the  modern  English  merchant  and  professional 
man,  involves  the  largest  expenditure  of  energy.  The  prizes  of 
social  success  in  the  past  were  more  readily  attained — there  were 
fewer  candidates,  and  consequently  less  competition. 

The  struggle  itself  has  always  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  life 
and  vigour  of  the  individual ;  when  favourable ,  calling  out  his  best 
qualities  and  energies,  when  unfavourable,  depressing  these,  and 
producing  other  and  more  undesirable  results.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  much  attention  has  been  called  to  the  effects  produced 
by  occupation  in  the  so-called  “  dangerous  trades,”  that  is,  trades 
dangerous  to  health,  and  special  legislation  has  been  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workers.  Moreover,  increasing  attention  has 
been  given  to  those  elements  which  are  beneficial  to  health,  to 
whole  masses  of  the  population  in  a  general  way ,  such  as  sanitation, 
open  space  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  smoke  abatement,  drainage, 
purer  water  supply,  &c.  Indeed,  each  generation  seems  to  be 
able  to  cultivate  more  wisely  the  art  of  living  in  cities  ;  which ,  as 
we  have  said,  for  this  country,  and  for  the  present  civilisation,  is  a 
problem  of  about  six  generations.  Within  this  time  many  means 
have  already  been  adopted  by  which  the  dangers  to  life  and  health 
have  been  diminished ,  but  many  more ,  long  approved  by  criticism 
and  by  prudence,  still  await  adoption. 

Although  outdoor  labour  is  theoretically  by  far  the  best ,  the  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  of  labour  among  the  agricultural  classes  are  so  un¬ 
intellectual  ,  and  the  periods  of  slack  employment  during  the  wdnter 
months  so  long,  and  so  little  filled  up,  that  the  drawbacks  to  moral 
and  intellectual  growth  have  lately  begun  to  outweigh  its  physical 
advantage.  When,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  land  question,  and 
to  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  that 
method  of  living  can  again  acquire  its  rightful  place  as  a  pursuit 
suitable  for  some  whose  energies  are  now  directed  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  no  doubt  greater  attraction  will  be  held  out  for  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  city-born  citizens  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But 
technical  education  will  need  to  advance  a  great  deal  before  that 
is  attained. 

Moreover,  the  unqualified  comparison  of  those  who  engage  in 
strong  physical  labour,  mostly  out  of  doors,  with  those  who  en¬ 
gage  in  indoor  occupations  may  be  misleading  if  it  is  erected  into 
an  absolute  standard  of  results.  Eor  the  more  robust  of  tbe  com- 
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munity  will  always  choose,  or  be  chosen  for,  the  more  highly-paid 
vigorous  pursuits,  and  the  less  robust  of  the  community  will  have 
to  be  contented  with  a  walk  of  life  that  demands  less  exertion.  Thus 
the  latter  class  will  already  embrace  a  larger  number  of  the  feebler 
members  of  society.  Their  innate  deficiency  of  vitality  is  fre¬ 
quently  increased  by  the  want  of  fresh  air;  very  soon  the  lack 
of  bodily  exercise  adds  torpidity  of  function  of  the  various  diges¬ 
tive,  respiratory,  and  other  organs,  and  the  whole  organism 
becomes  vitiated. 

“  Civic  Worth,”  Suggested  as  a  Measure  of  Vital  Energy.  Classi¬ 
fication  of  Civilised  Men  according  to  their  Endowment,  or 
exercise,  of  Energy. 

Have  we  to-day  any  means  of  estimating,  even  roughly,  whether 
the  output  of  energy  of  the  modern  Englishman  is  increasing  or 
decreasing  in  amount?  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  this  we 
can  get  is  in  the  discussion  of  what  Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  called 
“  Civic  Worth.”  Under  this  term  he  embraces  the  general 
physique  and  also  the  various  social ,  moral ,  intellectual ,  and  other 
qualities  which  are  associated  with  vigorous  rational  life,  and 
enable  the  individual  to  wage  his  part  in  the  struggle  and  to  main¬ 
tain  his  position. 

Looking  at  human  life  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may  roughly 
divide  the  members  of  a  civilised  community  into  three  classes. 

(1) .  Those  whoso  energy  is  deficient  for  the  work  of  life. 
Among  them  disease  readily  appears ;  they  speedily  fall  in 
the  struggle. 

(2) .  Those  whose  energy  is  average.  It  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  individual  along  his  walk  of  life  without  his  falling  by 
the  way. 

(3) .  Those  whose  energy  is  excessive.  It  is  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  daily  routine ,  and  according  to  the  inclination 
and  training  of  the  individual  it  seeks  other  channels. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  class ;  those  whose  energy  is  deficient 
for  the  work  of  life ,  those  among  whom  disease  readily  appears. 

If  they  are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  bespeaks  a  certain  degeneration  of  the  whole.  If  they 
are  not  increasing  in  proportion,  w’e  must  choose  other  language 
when  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  than  National  Deterioration  or  Degeneration.  We  must  con¬ 
sider  separately  the  symptoms  of  a  partial  inefficiency  and  deal 
with  its  problems  in  a  more  restricted  w’ay.  There  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain ,  any  ground  whatever  for  speaking  of  a  degene¬ 
ration  or  deterioration  of  the  wffiole  race.  There  are  many  factors 
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which  hinder  the  complete  development  of  the  many  individuals. 
Are  these  increasing  or  diminishing  in  number? 

Mr.  Gabon’s  immediate  object  in  suggesting  a  classification  of 
men  according  to  "Civic  Worth,”  was  to  provide  a  method  of 
study  of  the  laws  of  heredity  as  exemplified  by  transmission  of  sur¬ 
plus  energy  or  otherwise.  Now,  the  energy  or  power  within  any 
human  being  depends  partly  on  inheritance  of  qualities  of  race  and 
temperament,  and  partly  on  the  opportunities  which  are  given 
for  the  manifestation  of  these  qualities.  That  is,  partly  on  Nature 
and  partly  on  Nurture.  As  regards  the  general  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  enormous  improvement 
in  personal  health,  food,  housing,  &c.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  inherited  vigour  as 
well. 

The  bifluence  of  Inherited  Vigour  in  the  Formation  of  These 

Classes. 

In  regard  to  Heredity,  under  favourable  conditions  the  tendency 
to  inherit  normal  vigour  is  greater  than  the  tendency  to  inherit 
deficiency  or  disease.  We  have  been  apt  to  consider  "  Heredity  ” 
as  the  expression  of  some  malign  influence  that  brings  about 
disease  or  debility,  and  leads  to  destruction.  Yet  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  influence  of  Heredity  as  regards  the  individual  is  of  a 
constructive  rather  than  a  destructive  tendency.  It  is  the  force 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  normal  and  the  healthy,  not  a  force 
to  keep  us  away  from  it.  If  we  study  the  laws  of  Deterioration 
and  Decay,  and  examine  the  causes  of  their  premature  appear¬ 
ance,  we  may  then  be  in  a  position  to  take  some  steps  to  arrest 
them. 

Varieties  of  Fall  of  Energy. 

There  is  much  current  teaching  about  Degeneration  and 
Deterioration,  which  is  of  a  loose  and  misleading  character.  What 
is  the  true  meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  words?  We  need  to 
use  them  in  a  very  exact  and  precise  way  if  we  are  to  understand 
them.  Unfortunately,  they  have  become  terms  of  cant  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  have  been  frequently  used  so  loosely  that  their  meaning 
is  obscure  and  confused. 

There  have  always  been  a  number  of  people  who  have  so  occu¬ 
pied  their  minds  with  the  glories  of  the  past,  that  they  overlook 
or  forget  its  defects.  The  good  old  days  of  chivalry  appeal  to  a 
sentiment  of  supposed  singleness  of  aim  and.  unselfishness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  which  appeal  is  good  as  a  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  but 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  provide  a  complete  guide  for  the 
problems  of  our  present  existence.  The  comparison  which  has 
been  frequently  drawn  between  a  highly  ideal  past,  filled  in  as 
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fancy  dictates,  and  an  incompletely  studied,  and  therefore  ill- 
understood,  present,  has  often  resulted  in  a  disparagement  of  the 
present  conditions  as  unjust  as  it  is  misleading.  To  such  people 
all  change  and  alteration  is  degeneration  and  decay. 

Of  late  years  a  new  importance  has  been  given  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  degeneration ,  owdng  to  the  increased  attention 
given  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  plant  life, 
initiated  by  the  discoveries  of  Darwin.  All  the  older  views  of  the 
nature  of  existence  have  been  modified  by  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

There  is  now  a  well-recognised  “Law  of  Degeneration,’’  of 
very  wide  application  throughout  the  whole  range  of  animal  and 
plant  life.  This  principle,  or  law,  points  out  to  us  the  fact  that 
when  an  organism,  whether  plant  or  animal,  ceases  to  employ, 
or  to  need  to  employ,  its  highest  powers,  it  begins  to  fall  away 
from  that  position  which  innumerable  generations  of  effort  have 
achieved  for  it.  The  lowest  stage  of  this  is  reached  among  those 
individual  animals  or  plants  which  have  lost  all  desire  or  power 
to  gain  their  own  sustenance.  They  have  fallen  from  their  natural 
estate  into  a  lower  state.  They  have  “  degenerated  into  a  para¬ 
site.’’ 

A  degenerate  being  is  therefore  a  morbid  deviation  from  its 
original  type.  It  is  characterised  by  a  loss  of  energy  or  impetus 
from  within,  and  also  by  a  loss  of  sensitiveness  or  capacity  to 
respond  to  stimulus  from  without.  This  is  manifested  among 
human  beings  by  the  fact  that  the  incentives  to  conduct  which  act 
on  the  normal  person  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  degenerate. 
Not  only  is  it  that  he  cannot  act  upon  them,  he  often  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  them.  But  a  degenerate  being  generally  implies  something 
else  as  well.  The  energy  within  is  not  merely  below  normal  in 
quantity,  it  is  altered  in  quality;  it  seeks  fresh,  and,  maybe,  un¬ 
natural  channels.  It  therefore  becomes  abnormal,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
normal.  The  abnormal  energies  of  a  parasite  impel  it  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  some  more  energetic  member  of  creation  than 
itself.  It  trusts  to  that  to  willingly  or  unwillingly  supply  it  with 
the  means  of  existence  which  it  fails  to  provide  for  itself.  It  may 
even  serve  purposes  useful  to  the  community  as  w’ell  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mistletoe,  which  is  a  parasite  on  the 
oak  tree.  It  is  still,  in  biological  language,  a  degenerate. 

The  decadent  individual,  on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  on  a  lower  grade  still.  The  initial  energy  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  deficient.  There  follows  a  process  of  premature  decay, 
wdiich  takes  place  often  before  full  development  of  the  individual 
has  been  reached.  There  is  little  or  no  spare  energy  to  seek  new 
and  abnormal  channels.  So  great  is  the  lack  of  energy  that  the 
organism  becomes  incapable  even  of  rei)roducing  its  own  species. 
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By  this  method  nature  arranges  for  the  disappearance  of  the  most 
unsuitable  and  the  most  unserviceable  members  of  her  creation. 

In  considering  these  phenomena  of  Degeneration  and  Decay,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  decay  and  disappearance  of  certain 
parts,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  new  and  more  vigorous 
elements,  is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  of  the  health  of  the 
whole.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  permanent  life  and  permanent 
vigour  for  the  individual.  We  speak  of  the  life  of  a  tree ;  each 
successive  year  produces  a  fall  of  all  the  individual  leaves  on  that 
tree,  but  the  vigour  is  in  the  sap  which  nourishes  the  fresh  buds, 
and  so  brings  a  new  generation  to  full  maturity  to  replace  those 
already  worn  out.  The  annual  decadence  of  the  leaves  bears  no 
relation  to  a  degeneration  of  the  tree. 

All  the  stages  of  these  conditions,  by  which  an  individual  falls 
from  its  natural  state,  have  analogies  in  the  social  world.  But  the 
making  of  analogies  is  a  very  uncertain  and  even  dangerous  pur¬ 
suit.  Certain  teachers  and  writers  in  social  science  have  made 
such  analogies.  Taking,  as  a  starting-point,  the  theory,  which  is 
only  very  partially  true,  that  criminals  and  law’-breakers  were  de¬ 
generates  from  normal  people,  they  have  erected  a  whole  theory 
of  the  degradation  of  human  nature  only  to  be  equalled  in  the 
teachings  of  the  revival istic  religion.  The  fashion  of  the  day  and 
the  aptitude  of  mankind  to  unthinkingly  follow  in  flocks  any  new 
teaching,  has  enabled  the  idea  of  social  degeneration,  in  cant 
phraseology,  to  “  catch  on,”  and  it  rapidly  became  the  popular 
thing,  in  certain  circles  of  society,  to  claim  to  be  a  being  degene¬ 
rated  from  something  higher.  Such  a  claim  pandered  to  the 
vanity  of  those  who  from  deficienc)^  of  energy  or  dulness  of  under¬ 
standing  were  unable  to  rise  to  their  proper  social  level,  or  to 
accomplish  the  work  they  thought  they  were  expected  to  do.  The 
word  “degenerate”  then  came  into  popular  parlance,  not  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  but  as  an  excuse  for  laziness.  Max  Nordau,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  earlier  teacher,  who  had  concerned  himself  with  theories 
of  the  origin  of  crime  and  vice,  published  in  1895  his  big  volume  on 
“Degeneracy,”  which  tried  to  show  that  many  of  the  modern 
works  of  genius  in  art  and  music  were  the  result  of  “  degeneracy,” 
and  thence  arose  the  theory  that  all  genius  was  a  mark  of  degene¬ 
ration.  Consequently,  in  the  minds  of  some  philosophers,  the 
badge  of  ineptitude  was  claimed  to  be  the  badge  of  honour. 

A  smaller  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal  than  is  implied  in 
the  term  “  degeneration  ”  soon  became  recognised.  Conseipiently, 
the  term  “deterioration”  was  requisitioned  into  scientific,  and 
thence  into  popular  language  to  describe  it. 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  three  stages  of  defective  energy  ;  — 

(1).  Deterioration  ;  which  is  remediable. 
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(2) .  Degeneration  ;  from  which  return  to  the  normal  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

(3) .  Decadence  ;  the  last  stage  but  one  in  final  exit. 

All  of  which  stages  may  be  met  with  in  individual  members  of  a 
family  or  community. 

Deterioration,  then,  is  a  minor  defect  of  energy  expressing  itself 
either  in  a  lack  of  full  growth  of  certain  parts  or  in  a  lack  of  their 
exercise.  There  is  no  spare  energy  set  free  by  a  greater  fall  from 
the  normal  as  is  found  in  degeneration.  Consequently,  there  is 
rarely  anything  abnormal.  Owing  to  the  very  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  between  the  growth  and  the  working  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  rare  for  one  part  of  the  body  or 
organism  to  be  affected  by  itself.  When  one  is  affected,  many 
participate.  This  is  known  as  correlation.  When,  therefore,  we 
set  ourselves  to  study  physical  deterioration  among  individuals,  we 
look  out  for  the  phenomena  of  defective  energy  in  several  parts, 
and  expect  to  find  it  manifested  in  defective  growth.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  on  which  to  discuss  exactly  what  these  marks  of  defec¬ 
tive  growth  are,  nor  how  far  such  a  stage  of  departure  from  the 
normal  is  concerned  entirely  with  an  individual,  nor  how  far  it 
concerns  both  its  progenitors  and  its  progeny.  But  this  at  least 
may  be  recognised  :  when  we  cease  to  use  an  organ  such  as  the 
lungs,  they  first  deteriorate,  then  degenerate.  The  deterioration 
may  perhaps  be  obliterated,  and  either  the  individual  or  the  off¬ 
spring  regain  the  normal  level ;  but  when  degeneration  has 
occurred,  this  is  not  possible.  Having  got  beyond  a  certain  limit 
of  usefulness  and  activity  the  individuals  must  fall  through  all  the 
stages  of  degeneration,  decay,  and  disappearance.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  point,  as  far  as  the  future  of  the  nation  is 
concerned ;  it  can  scarcely  be  answered  before  we  know  more 
exactly  the  laws  of  heredity. 

It  is,  however,  a  law  of  our  nature  that  the  exercise  and  con¬ 
sequent  development  of  one  part  influences  all  the  others,  and  that 
consequently,  if  we  deal  rightfully  with  the  cases  of  physical  de¬ 
terioration,  by  physical  exercise,  good  food  and  fresher  air,  not 
only  shall  we  find  an  improvement  in  the  muscles  and  nerves 
actually  called  into  increased  activity,  but  the  whole  nature, 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  physical,  will  participate  in  the  improve¬ 
ment.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
merged  tenth,  we  need  to  remember  these  facts. 

If  philosophers  and  statesmen  had  deliberately  set  before  them¬ 
selves  the  task  of  changing  a  bucolic,  careless,  physically  robust, 
but  mentally  inert,  agricultural  population  into  an  enterprising, 
thoughtful,  and  progressive  town  population,  I  doubt  if  they  could 
have  designed  a  method  which  would  have  avoided  some  loss  of 
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muscular  energy  in  the  process.  Fortunately  for  us  as  a  nation, 
the  pursuit  of  gain  has  not  been  the  sole  element  in  the  process  of 
change.  The  country  had  been  stirred  by  successive  waves  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  and  activity,  which  have  all  entered  very  deeply 
into  the  grain  of  the  British  character,  some  by  clarifying  and 
purifying  its  aims,  others  especially  by  widening  its  sympathies. 
From  the  appeal  of  Wycliffe  in  1365  to  the  people  to  shake  off 
the  bondage  of  intellectual  slavery,  as  expressed  in  the  rule  of 
the  papacy  and  priesthood,  and  to  assume  the  more  arduous 
task  of  personal  responsibility,  right  through  the  time  of  the 
preaching  of  personal  religion  by  Whitfield  and  the  widest  human 
sympathy  by  Wesley,  down  to  our  present  day,  w’e  have  never,  as 
a  nation,  been  left  for  long  without  those  lofty  appeals  to  con¬ 
science  which  have  found  their  welcome  in  some  of  the  best  minds 
of  our  nation,  and  have  persistently  modified  the  innate  selfishness 
that  an  unrestricted  commercialism  would  have  produced.  How 
much  American  life  has  lost  by  the  lack  of  such  religious  struggles 
it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  determine. 

Human  Energy  directed  into  Netc  Channels  by  the  Growth  of 
Industrialism  and  City  Life. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  rise  of  industrialism,  and 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  the  growth  of  the  modern  town. 

Up  to  this  period  each  village  and  each  community  had  been, 
to  some  extent,  self-sufiicient.  All  necessary  handicrafts  were 
represented  among  its  members,  simple  articles  of  wood,  &c., 
suitable  to  their  simple  needs,  could  be  manufactured  from  the  raw 
material  around  them.  Weaving  and  knitting,  and  even  lace¬ 
making,  were  as  much  household  duties  as  kneading,  baking,  and 
brewing.  An  age  of  mechanical  invention  was  begun  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  spinning  jenny,  of  the  mule,  of  the  power  loom,  which 
speedily  caused  a  concentration  of  workers  into  towns.  They 
took  up  special  trades  in  special  districts,  and  soon  attracted  the 
best  workers  to  that  district.  As  a  consequence,  the  congregated 
town  workers  became  much  more  skilled  than  the  scattered  village 
workers,  whose  occupation  soon  began  to  diminish  in  importance 
and  value.  A  class  of  workers  thus  arose,  entirely  dependent  upon 
wages  earned  by  weaving,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  land. 
Once  begun,  this  process  soon  spread,  and  the  progress  of  the  town 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  soon  became  very  rapid.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  water-pow’er  to  the  machinery,  and  later  that  of  steam, 
extended  the  process.  Handicrafts  more  and  more  gave  place  to 
complicated  machinery,  and  still  greater  concentration  of  popula¬ 
tion  took  place  with  the  growth  of  factories  and  mills.  This  drew 
alike  the  yeoman  and  the  agricultural  labourer  from  their  old  pur- 
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suits,  the  one  providing  the  masters,  the  merchants,  the  profes¬ 
sional  classes,  and  the  larger  tradespeople,  the  other  supplying  the 
workpeople  and  the  smaller  shopkeepers  and  unskilled  artisans. 
Ixoughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  this  process  of  aggregation  to 
the  towns  began  six  generations  ago — that  is,  about  1750;  it  has 
been  going  on  at  an  increasing  rate  ever  since. 

The  first  effect  of  such  a  movement  was  the  rapid  rise  in  value 
of  capital,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  value  of  labour.  Savings 
and  hoarded  treasure  began  to  be  of  little  value,  comjiared  with  the 
money  and  capital  which  were  put  into  industrial  circulation. 
Capital  commanded  labour,  and  labour  in  turn  increased  capital. 
Forethought  and  enterprise  were  needed  to  an  increased  extent  in 
the  application  of  capital.  Ingenuity  and  invention  received  rapid 
recognition,  and  became  ranged  alongside  of  skill  in  handicrafts 
as  factors  of  progress.  Forethought  and  enterprise  found  out  and 
used  new  markets.  Brain  power  had  found  another  vantage 
ground  to  dominate  over  brute  force.  The  saying  of  Napoleon,  that 
we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  is  capable  of  a  higher  interpreta¬ 
tion  than  was  originally  intended;  at  any  rate,  England  was  a 
nation  with  a  purpose,  even  if  the  purpose  was  that  of  commerce. 


Degeneration  not  a  Neeessary  Result  of  City  Life.  Present 
Social  and  Sanitary  Conditions  the  True  Cause. 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves  what  has  this  movement  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  classes  to  the  cities  and  towns  really  meant? 
Has  it  really  resulted  in  a  steady  diminution  of  the  vigour  of  the 
nation ,  perhaps  slow ,  but  yet  certain  ? 

Physical  deterioration,  degeneration,  and  decadence  are  to  be 
traced  among  that  section  of  the  population  which  is  dealt  with  in 
Mr.  Charles  Booth’s^  work,  where  12  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  living  three  or  more  in  a  single  room ,  and  30  per  cent,  are  living 
in  such  a  state  of  poverty  that  they  are  unable  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  fully  with  the  necessaries  of  existence,  such  as  food,  fresh 
air,  suitable  homes,  &c.  It  is,  how’ever,  shown  in  the  final 
volume  of  this  work  that  steady  progress  of  amelioration  is  occurr¬ 
ing  on  the  whole.  Thus,  the  one-room  tenements,  where  the  worst 
overcrowding  occurs,  have  diminished  14  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
The  deteriorating  classes  of  the  community  tend  to  diminish  in 
numbers  at  periods  of  good  trade ,  and  to  increase  at  periods  of  bad 
trade. 

Or  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the  2  per  cent. ,  or  8  5  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  York,  who,  as  Mr.  Rowntree  points 
out,  are  all  unable,  even  with  the  assistance  of  charity,  to  obtain 


11)  “  Life  and  Work  among  the  People  of  London,”  Vol.  XVII. 
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the  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  mostly  composed  of  that  class 
of  the  community  whose  chief  bread-winner  has  been  withdrawn 
by  sickness  or  death,  which  seems  to  be  especially  the  proper  care 
of  the  Poor  Law  administrator. 

Or  we  may  examine  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Aberdeen,^  where  one-fourth  of  the  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools  are  medically  in  poor  health,  if  not 
actually  suffering  from  disease.  This  condition  of  affairs  in  Scot¬ 
land  seems  a  great  deal  worse  than  is  reported  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  late  London  School  Board,  or  than  was  shown  by 
the  examination  of  the  100,000  English  school  children  conducted 
by  Dr.  Francis  Warner.^  The  deterioration  of  health  from  a 
normal  ideal  standard  among  this  class,  is  fitly  pointed 
out  by  the  various  medical  officers  of  the  School  Boards 
and  the  Boards  of  Education.  Indeed,  the  discovery  of 
the  state  of  this  section  of  the  community  is  one  of  the 
indirect  consequences  of  Public  Elementary  Education.  The 
perusal  of  the  medical  reports  of  the  condition  of  factory  children 
in  1883  amply  proves  that  it  is  no  new  phenomenon,  but  rather 
one  that  is  only  recently  brought  to  light.  To  get  at  and  influence 
the  children ,  to  train  the  girls  to  grow  up  better  and  wiser  mothers 
and  housewives,  is  at  last  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  the  work  of 
education. 

Lastly,  the  interesting  statements  published  by  the  Inspector- 
General  and  by  the  Director-General  of  Recruiting  for  the  Army  * 
show  the  crowding  of  inefficient,  aimless  youths,  badly  prepared  for 
anything  before  they  enter  the  army,  and,  unfortunately,  not 
always  wisely  looked  after  when  they  have  joined  the  army.  This 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  reply  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  to  the  Government.^ 

These  matters  require  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration. 
They  are  questions  embracing  the  consideration  of  wide  economic 
laws,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  by  physiological  means.  In 
the  march  of  successive  generations,  civilisation  and  society  ex¬ 
trude  certain  inefficients  before  their  full  time,  and  only  by  the 
constant  presence  of  social  struggle  has  the  type  been  kept  up. 
rntrammelled  nature  (whether  human  or  physical)  is  not  only  in¬ 
different;  she  is  often  cruel.  Fortunately,  with  the  growth  of 
higher  faculties  in  man,  higher  sympathies  have  been  also  evoked 


(1)  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Physical  Training  in  Schools  of 
Scotland. 

(2)  “  The  Feeble-minded  Child  and  Adult,”  by  F.  Warner,  published  by  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

(3)  Report  of  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  1902;  Memorandum  by  Director- 
General  of  Recruiting,  1904. 

(4)  “  British  Medical  Journal,”  August.  1903. 
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to  modify  the  cruelty,  and  increasing  attention  is  given  with  each 
new  generation  to  the  care  of  those  who  fall  in  the  conflict  and 
struggle  of  life.  The  history  of  hospitals  and  asylums  shows  that 
they  do  not  fall  unheard  and  unattended ,  as  used  to  bo  the  case  eighty 
and  one  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  benefit  to  him  who  gives 
such  care  and  sympathy  is  greater  even  than  to  him  who  receives 
it,  and  the  giving  constitutes  one  of  the  elements  of  his  growth. 
How  far  all  the  thought  and  sanitation  that  can  be  given  wall  really 
prevent  deterioration,  degeneration,  and  decay  from  setting  in 
among  a  certain  portion  of  the  community,  it  would  be  idle  to  specu¬ 
late  at  present.  Experience  gathered  from  many  varied  attempts 
alone  can  settle  that.  The  attempts  must  be  made  in  increasing 
numbers,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  successful  ones  in  the  struggle. 
State  interference  has  already  been  justified  in  dealing  with  the 
housing  question,  increased  provision  of  fresh  air,  and  securing  the 
most  plentiful  and  cheap  supply  of  food. 

There  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  these  measures  are  already 
raising  the  civic  worth  of  a  proportion  of  city  dwellers  and  chang¬ 
ing  them  from  inefficient  into  efficient.  Many,  indeed,  fall  through 
vice,  drunkenness,  defective  physical  vigour ;  but,  after  all,  this  is 
Nature’s  way  of  providing  that  a  large  proportion  should  be 
extruded  for  the  preservation  of  the  type  of  race,  by  letting 
deterioration  sink  into  decadence. 

The  second  class  of  civic  w-orth  to  which  I  very  briefly  refer 
comprises  those  whose  energy  is  average.  It  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  individual  along  his  walk  of  life.  This  class  comprises  between 
50  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  It  comprises 
the  artisan,  who  is  decently  housed,  fed,  and  clad,  the  mercantile 
and  professional  classes — all  the  real  workers  of  the  State.  It  also 
provides  the  vast  crowds  of  spectators  at  football  and  cricket 
matches,  and  the  audiences  at  public  political  gatherings,  at  the 
concerts  and  theatres.  It  provides  the  strength  and  backbone  of 
the  nation.  It  represents  the  most  physically  as  well  as  the  most 
mentally  and  morally  stable  portion  of  the  community,  though  not 
necessarily  the  most  intellectually  alert  and  active.  There  arc  no 
rigid  standards  by  which  its  physical  characters  may  be  absolutely 
distinguished  from  the  other  groups,  but  the  following  qualities 
should  be  at  once  recognised  : — 

First,  a  stable  nervous  system,  which  is  the  combined  effect  of 
inherited  nerve  vigour,  and  good  training  and  self-control. 

Secondly,  a  fair  amount  of  self-confidence  and  self-assurance, 
which  implies  a  lack  of  undue  sensitiveness,  an  evenly-balanced 
emotional  nature,  which  allows  an  equable  judgment  rather  than 
a  very  acute  understanding.  By  this  means  the  danger  of  alcoholic 
or  other  excess  is  minimised,  and  though  great  social  progress 
may  not  be  attained,  yet  great  staying  ^lower  is  secured. 
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Diffidence,  over-sensitiveness,  and  shyness  are  in  one  way 
delightful  qualities,  especially  at  certain  periods  of  life,  and  in 
moderation ;  but  if  unmoderated  by  physical  vigour  and  a  certain 
tough  hidedness,  are  apt  to  mean  a  lack  of  nervous  stability. 

The  third  class  comprises  those  whose  energy  is  excessive,  and 
not  w'holly  occupied  by  the  daily  routine  of  life.  Some  outlet  has 
to  be  provided.  Many  leave  the  groove  occupied  by  their  fellows 
and  seek  new  and  distinct  paths  for  themselves.  These  are  not 
always  in  the  line  of  social  advancement,  though  to  an  increasing 
proportion  social  recognition  comes  sooner  or  later.  In  a  pro¬ 
gressive  nation  this  class  must  at  least  keep  up  its  proportion.  If 
it  increases,  as  there  is  evidence  to  believe  is  the  case,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  nation. 

The  value  of  such  a  method  of  estimating  human  energy  is  open 
to  some  criticism,  for  the  consideration  at  once  presents  itself  that 
even  in  the  same  social  stratum  opportunities  are  very  unequal. 
Results  are  achieved  by  one  member  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
energy  expended.  This  is  luck.  For  this  reason  social  advance¬ 
ment,  though  commonly  held  as  an  expression  of  deserving  merit, 
is  only  so  to  a  limited  extent,  but  even  chance  has  its  mathematical 
laws.  And  human  energy,  when  directed  into  channels  of  action, 
and  thereafter  knowm  as  “will  power,”  is  never  for  very  long 
subservient  to  chance. 

The  process  of  social  stratification  by  means  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  resulted  in  the  highest  place  being  taken  by  those 
whose  eridow'ment  of  vital  energy  has  been  greatest  for  so  many 
generations.  The  upper  middle  classes  are  mainly  composed  of 
the  best  brains  and  most  energetic  natures  in  the  country.  These 
constantly  come  forward  to  fill  the  place  of  those  members  of  the 
aristocratic  classes  who  fall  into  deterioration  and  decadence,  as  a 
result  of  the  artificial  removal  of  the  struggle  for  social  existence 
and  the  stimulus  to  exertion. 

The  measure,  then,  of  vital  energy  which  I  desire  to  particu¬ 
larly  emphasise  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  force  of  muscle,  is 
one  of  sustained  brain  energy  and  creative  will  power.  This  is 
possessed  by  some  individuals  in  an  exceptional  degree,  so  that  it 
enables,  or  even  compels,  them  to  leave  the  arena  into  which  they 
have  been  born,  and  to  strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves. 

Of  such  people,  there  are  some  whose  superabundance  of 
strength  is  so  great  that  they  seem  unconscious  of  any  sense  of 
effort  in  their  forward  progress.  They  are  for  the  most  part  those 
whose  powers  mature  early  in  life.  Another  kind  of  nature  begins 
to  understand  itself,  that  is  to  say,  achieves  its  self-knowledge  and 
self -judgment,  before  its  energies  have  reached  their  fullest  growth, 
or  become  available  for  life’s  purposes,  and  such  have  to  make 
a  more  deliberate  and  conscious  effort  as  to  how  and  where  they 
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will  leave  the  beaten  track.  To  such  a  wise  system  of  education 
is  all-important.  I  think,  how^ever,  they  possess  a  nature  less 
richly  endowed  with  superfluous  energy  than  the  others,  though 
they  often  use  their  talents  more  wisely  and  to  better  purposes. 

For  the  great  mass  of  people  the  surplus  energy  available  after 
carrying  out  their  daily  requirements  is  very  small.  This  genera¬ 
tion  more  than  any  other  has  found  out  the  value  of  combining 
many  small  stores,  so  as  to  make  a  large  and  potent  total,  which 
can  be  then  successfully  diverted  into  a  channel  expressing 
the  aims  of  many  an  individual  member.  In  this  way  we  have 
witnessed  the  enormous  progress  of  the  working  classes,  especially 
the  skilled  artisan.  A  few  leaders  with  deeper  insight  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  pointed  out  to  their  fellows  the  path  of  progress.  By 
their  enthusiasm  they  have  kindled  a  glow  of  interest  in  their 
duller  comrades,  which  has  served  as  an  incentive.  Thus  multi¬ 
plied  by  many  numbers,  the  small  individual  surplus  energies 
become  a  large  total  of  energy,  and  a  strong  national  force,  impos¬ 
sible  under  preceding  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  desire  in  the  least  to 
minimise  the  necessity  for  constant  struggle  and  effort  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  ways  in  which  philanthropy  expresses  itself.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
depreciate  the  truthfulness  and  the  earnestness  of  those  high- 
minded  workers  who,  oppressed  by  the  distress,  the  sorrow',  and  the 
moral  perversion  they  find  around  them  on  every  side,  feel  only  too 
keenly  the  many  preventable  falls.  Their  high  ideal  of  what 
might  be  has  imposed  a  task  too  great  for  any  single  man  or  any 
single  generation  to  perform.  I  w'ould  rather  ask,  has  all  the 
combined  effort  of  the  past  been  of  little  or  no  avail  for  the  per¬ 
manent  improvement  of  the  race?  Is  there  no  ultimate  advance? 
Have  the  law's  of  brute  force  and  fate,  combined  with  the  cruelty 
and  indifference  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  proved  at  last  triumphant 
over  all  the  tendencies  of  progress?  Are  w'e,  as  a  nation,  already 
on  a  downward  grade,  and  fated  to  expend  our  best  energies  in  the 
unavailing  effort  to  arrest  the  inevitable  fall?  Is  commercial 
antagonism  to  be  the  gulf  which  shall  swallow  up  the  civilisation 
of  Europe  and  America?  Will  industrialism  be  allowed  to  build 
a  permanent  prison,  nay,  a  charnel-house,  for  its  workers?  To 
believe  this  is  to  believe  selfishness  greater  than  kindness,  human 
hate  greater  than  human  sympathy,  to  believe  that  evil  is  greater 
than  good. 


Alfred  A.  Mdmford. 
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The  engineering  success  of  the  Nile  Barrage  has  stirred  the 
ambition  of  a  section  of  the  Inst.C.E,  to  accomplish  a  somewhat 
similar  task  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Thames. 

The  object  in  view  Would  be  different  from  that  for  which  the 
Nile  Scheme  was  designed.  The  last-named  was  for  irrigation ; 
the  Thames  project  is  for  navigation. 

A  further  reason  has  arisen  for  booming  the  scheme.  It  is 
this  Parliament  has  already  been  asked  to  consider  the  question 
of  reconstituting  the  control  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  of  the 
navigation  leading  to  it;  accordingly,  if  any  independent  scheme 
in  connection  with  the  navigation  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  should  apparently  be  timed  for  promotion  before  the  Port 
shall  have  settled  down  to  any  new  control.  The  reforms,  if  any, 
should  be  consolidated  and  promoted  simultaneously,  and  not 
piecemeal. 

A  scheme  for  Thames  Barrage  has  been  on  the  tapis  for  some 
little  time.  Twice  already  have  plans  on  the  subject  been  de¬ 
posited  in  Parliament ;  but  from  that  stage  there  has  been  a  stand¬ 
still,  no  actual  Bill  having  been  propounded.  During  the  past 
winter  a  new  journal,  called  Public  Works,  has  detailed,  with 
copious  illustrations,  the  main  features  of  the  project,  together 
with  arguments  to  support  it.  They  are  signed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Barber,  M. Inst.C.E.  The  scheme  was  also  discussed  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  City,  convened  by  promoters,  and 
attended  by  certain  shippers  and  wharfingers,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  T.  B.  Hitching. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  scheme,  it  may  be  sketched  as  follows 
A  dam  of  masonry  at  Gravesend  ;  a  public  highway  over  it  to  join 
Kent  and  Essex ;  a  railway  tunnel  through  its  foundations ;  four 
locks  in  the  dam,  to  pass  shipping  from  the  estuary  to  the  upper 
water. 

The  effect  of  the  dam  will  be  to  stop  tidal  action  above 
Gravesend,  and  to  create  a  diluvial  lake  above,  ranging  from  Kich- 
mond  to  Tilbury.  The  advocates  of  this  project  point  out  the 
following  existing  drawbacks  to  the  present  state  of  navigation 
from  Gravesend  to  London  Pool. 

1.  Want  of  reliable  depth  of  water  on  low  ebb  for  vessels  of 
largest  draught. 

2.  Expenditure  of  time  in  waiting  for  tide  service  up  or  down 
river,  or  at  dock  entrance. 
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3.  Expense  of  loading  undocked  vessels  from  lighters,  by  reason 
of  wharf  access,  only  attainable  at  certain  stages  of  tide. 

4.  Costliness  of  dock  dues. 

5.  Expenses  of  pilotage,  and  navigation  risks  in  threading  a 
tidal  river  full  of  shoals  and  currents,  as  compared  to  the  easier 
pilotage  and  diminished  risks  which  would  attend  navigation  of 
a  lacustrine  reach. 

That  these  drawbacks  to  Thames  tidal  navigation  do  exist  will 
not  be  disputed.  The  question  will  seem  to  be — Would  the  pro¬ 
posed  Barrage  remedy  these  shortcomings,  and  do  so  without  re¬ 
placing  them  with  alternatives  which  would  outweigh  the  gain? 

The  contention  of  the  promoters  is  that  under  the  Barrage  the 
enumerated  drawbacks  will  vanish,  and  no  countervailing  diffi¬ 
culties  of  substantial  importance  will  replace  them,  so  that, 
financially,  the  outlay  will  be  remunerative. 

Broadly  looking  at  the  scheme,  no  one  will  deny  that  there 
would  be  certain  substantial  gains  under  the  system.  Navigation 
above  bar  would  be  freer  and  safer ;  wharves  would  be  accessible  at 
all  hours,  independent  of  tide,  thereby  saving  time,  and  also  ex¬ 
pense  of  lighter  service ,  for  loading  and  discharging  in  mid-stream. 
The  access  to  docks  would  be  perennial,  instead  of  variable  and 
tidal. 

There  is  another  advantage  propounded  by  the  promoters,  in  the 
constitution  of  a  fresh-water  lake  from  Richmond  to  Gravesend. 
They  claim  that  such  a  lake  (at  all  points  above  the  present 
sewage  outfall  at  Crossness)  would  be  available  for  waterworks 
subsidy,  a  feature  of  importance  in  view  of  London’s  prospective 
increase. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Barrage  and  works  in  connection  with 
it  is  given  at  iG3,700,000.  Few  will  deny  that  at  such  a  price— 
if  these  advantages  can  be  secured,  and  not  countervailed— the 
gain  will  be  worth  the  candle. 

The  countervails  which  present  themselves  for  consideration— 
to  be  estimated  and  weighed  against  the  above  undeniable  gains—' 
would  seem  to  be  :  — 

(a)  Possible  difificulty  of  access  to  the  bar  and  its  locks,  if  the 
“  tide  end  ”  of  Thames  be  shifted  to  Gravesend. 

(b)  Cost  of  dredging  the  lake  of  the  silt  annually  deposited  by 
diluvial  action  of  its  upland  feeders. 

(c)  Purity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  new  lake,  and  general  sanitary 
aspects  thereof,  in  view  of  sewer  outfalls. 

Now,  an  old  chestnut  tells  us  that,  of  a  hundred  excuses  ready 
for  tender  by  a  port  authority  for  not  firing  a  salute,  the  first 
was,  “  We  had  no  powder.”  From  an  analogical  aspect  we  may, 
therefore,  first  consider  the  prospective  problem  (or  countervail), 
(o)  If  it  cannot  be  reliably  solved,  all  considerations  of  other 
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possible  countervails  will  be  superfluous  (except  from  one  point 
of  reasoning,  which  is  this  : — If  the  promoters’  statistics  which  are 
cited  to  dispel  apprehensions  as  the  situations  (b)  and  (c)  turn 
out  to  be  unsound,  wholly  or  partially,  there  will  be  greater  reason 
for  regarding  with  suspicion  other  statistics  and  arguments  pro¬ 
pounded  upon  features  even  more  crucial). 

Now,  the  present  depth  of  low  water  channel  just  below  the 
proposed  site  of  a  bar  is  a  little  over  thirty  feet.  The  average 
maximum  pace  of  the  last  of  the  ebb  at  this  point  may  be  specu¬ 
lated  at  a  knot  an  hour.  It  may  be  calculated  that  the  volume  of 
water  ebbing  seaward  at  Tilbury  on  the  last  of  an  ebb  is  about 
a  thousand  times  that  which  passes  over  Teddington  Weir.  Where 
does  this  come  from  ?  The  confluents  of  the  Thames  below  Ted¬ 
dington  do  not  account  for  it.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  average 
May  outfall  at  Teddington  Weir  would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the 
average  summer  total  fresh-water  feed  of  the  tide-way.  The  river 
volume  at  Gravesend  at  low  ebb  is  therefore  produced  (as  to  all  but 
a  fraction  of  it)  by  the  reflux  of  the  tidal  basin  above  it.  If  this 
tidal  basin  be  cut  off,  from  whence  will  the  channels  immediately 
below  bar  obtain  water  sufficient  for  shipping?  The  Teddington 
Weir  outfall  and  the  Gravesend  Weir  outfall  would,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  become  identical  in  volume.  Anyone  who  knows  the 
river  between  Teddington  and  Richmond  (especially  before  the 
construction  of  the  Richmond  W eir)  would  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  dredging  the  channel  from  Teddington  Weir  to  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  so  that  (supplied  by  the  weir  outfall)  it  could  float  a 
liner  up  to  the  weir.  If  a  liner  shall  approach  the  proposed  locks 
of  Gravesend  Weir  at  low  water,  the  channel  below  bar  will — in 
the  absence  of  some  ocean  contribution — be  in  the  position  of 
Teddington  Reach.  The  next  question  which  arises  is,  Will  the 
ocean  contribute  at  the  critical  moment  sufficient  supplemental 
volume  to  this  depleted  part  of  the  channel  to  compensate  it  for 
the  loss  of  that  upper  tidal  basin  efflux  which  it  enjoyed  before 
barrage?  This  difficulty  the  writer  in  Public  Works  disposes  of  in 
the  following  brief  words  : — “  The  fact  being  that  with  the  re¬ 
duced  tidal  volume  and  momentum  in  the  estuary,  the  tidal  range 
will  be  reduced.  There  being  no  river  to  fill  up,  the  high  tides 
will  be  lower,  and  the  low  tides  higher  than  formerly.”  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  off-hand  allegation  (unsupported  by  any 
statistic,  or  by  analogy  from  ordinary  laws  of  fluxions)  with  per¬ 
sonal  observations  of  situations,  more  or  less  analogous.  Would 
anyone  seriously  contend  that  if  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  Harbour 
were  dammed,  the  Spit  Channel  would  have  greater  low  water 
depth  than  it  now  has?  And  yet  that  channel  is  not  solely 
dependent  on  the  harbour  for  its  ebb  supply.  The  Solent  at 
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large  (in  charity  and  under  laws  of  gravitation)  would  subscribe  to 
it,  if  robbed  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  efflux  ;  but  a  barraged  Thames 
would  have  no  ocean  cousin  on  its  flank  to  contribute  to  its  needs ; 
nothing  but  distant  sea  at  the  end  of  the  far  vista  of  estuary. 
Again,  take  the  following  illustration  in  miniature;  in  summer, 
when  up-river  Thames  volume  is  small,  and  any  extra  deflux  from 
mill,  lock,  or  lasher  is  more  easily  appraised,  let  anyone  watch 
a  water-gauge  when  a  lock  is  being  emptied  a  short  distance  above. 
There  is  soon  a  visible  temporary  rise,  with  subsequent  fall  to 
status  quo.  Now,  if  there  be  a  creek  on  bank-side,  there  can  be 
observed  a  distinct  flood  tide  into  this  Lilliputian  tidal  basin,  and 
a  subsequent  ebb  therefrom.  I  have  one  special  instance  in  my 
mind.  At  Thamesfield  (Sir  John  Edward  Moss’s  seat  near 
Henley),  there  is  a  duck-pond  lagoon,  joined  by  a  creek  to  the 
main  river.  When  the  river  is  at  summer  level,  and  Marsh  Lock 
has  just  been  emptied,  a  visible  current  sets  into  this  lagoon 
through  the  creek.  Presently,  when  the  lock  wave  has  passed 
down  the  river,  a  corresponding  miniature  ebb  sets  in.  If  the 
statistics  in  Public  Works  were  fluvially  correct,  then,  if  this  feeder 
creek  were  dammed — say  a  yard  from  its  debouchure  (and  its 
tidal  basin  thereby  reduced  to  about  a  square  yard  in  surface,  in¬ 
stead  of  about  seventy  times  that  area  when  conjoined  with  the 
lagoon),  an  onlooker  would  expect  to  see  the  next  downcoming 
lock  wave  leave  a  lower  mark  than  before  in  that  creek  on  the 
flow;  and,  in  turn,  when  the  wave  had  spent  itself,  to  see  the 
mouth  of  the  obstructed  creek  disclose  a  greater  depth  of  water 
than  on  the  previous  occasion  before  the  supplemental  lagoon  had 
been  cut  off  from  it !  If  Mr.  Barber,  M.Inst.C.E.,  seriously  be¬ 
lieves  his  assertion  (supra) ,  as  to  the  effect  of  reducing  the  area  of 
a  tidal  basin,  let  him  inspect  for  the  hour  or  so  miniature  fluxions 
of  this  nature,  which  may  be  observed  by  the  score  along  Thames 
banks.  On  a  larger  scale,  if  Barrage  be  ever  seriously  con¬ 
templated,  a  practical  experiment — of  the  pilot  balloon  or  pioneer 
order — might  advisably  be  tried,  before  millions  are  sunk  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bar.  Suppose  that  (with  Parliamentary  sanction) 
some  practically  obsolete  harbour,  such  as  Langston,  were  made 
the  scene  of  experiment.  The  harbour  dammed  watertight  at 
Hillsea  Creek,  and  also  just  above  Hay  ling  Ferry,  and  then  the 
tidal  levels  in  the  creek  leading  to  the  ferry  observed  and  recorded. 
Does  any  Portsea  or  Hayling  boatman  believe  that  the  depth  of 
the  ferry  below  the  dam  w'ould  then  be  greater  at  the  last  of  the 
ebb  than  it  used  to  be  when  the  harbour  efflux  subsidised  it  to  the 
moment  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  ? 

(An  experiment  like  this,  costing  a  few  thousands,  would  be 
well  worth  the  outlay,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Barber’s 
fluxional  theories.) 
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If  there  were  no  tide,  the  level  below  Gravesend  dam  would  be 
that  of  the  tideless  ocean  ;  but  with  tide  in  force  and  in  the  shape 
of  undulation,  the  level  below  bar  (saving  the  small  fraction' of 
upland  flow)  would  be  lower  at  the  extreme  of  undulation  than 
that  of  mean  ocean  level.  Now,  if  the  ebb-level  below  bar  should  be 
diminished,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  few  feet,  by  Barrage,  dredging 
would  be  imperative  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  locks.  Yet 
dredging  is  what  Mr.  Barber  deprecates,  not  only  as  costly,  but  also 
as  dangerous  to  bank  foundations.  It  is  because  of  this  objection 
to  dredging  that  he  urges  Barrage  as  the  best  means  of  securing 
navigable  depth  above  Gravesend.  There  has  been  a  Barrage 
experiment  on  the  Clyde.  Under  the  Act  the  Clyde  Conservancy 
were  to  contribute  a  certain  quota  towards  expenses,  if,  after  com¬ 
pletion,  the  result  of  the  new  fluxions  produced  economy  in  their 
maintenance  of  the  waterway.  Up  to  date,  and  after  years  of 
trial,  they  have  made  no  such  contribution.  If  the  capitalists  of 
the  Barrage  could  prove  an  economy  resulting  from  the  scheme, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  before  now  they  would  have  pressed  a 
claim.  Mr.  Barber  himself  estimates  that  seven  millions  have 
been  spent  in  dredging  the  Clyde  below  bar.  Now,  the  oscillation 
of  Clyde  spring-tide  is  a  maximum  ten  feet,  which  is  less  than 
half  the  range  of  Thames  tide  at  Tilbury.  Yet  the  dip  of  this 
minor  Clyde  wave  leaves  such  deficiency  below  bar,  that  the 
dredging  amounts  to  the  serious  expenditure  cited  by  Mr.  Barber. 
If  so,  the  greater  oscillation  of  the  Thames  tidal  wave  might  be 
apprehended  to  produce  a  proportionately  greater  deficit  in  the 
Channel,  and  a  proportionately  greater  expenditure  in  dredging 
below  bar.  Unless  this  induction  can  be  substantially  negatived 
by  preliminary  experiment  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament,  it 
will  appear  that  the  question  of  access  to  the  bar  will  be  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle.  The  present  lowest  level,  on  the  ebb,  of  the 
oscillating  Thames  estuary  tide  wave  is  about  Woolwich.  If  tide 
end  be  transferred  to  Tilbury,  this  oscillation  will  be  shifted 
somewhere  east  thereof ;  but  where?  and  to  what  level? 

The  general  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Barber’s  arguments  and 
figures  on  the  subject  of  dredging  becomes  still  more  apparent 
when  we  examine  his  details  on  the  subject  of  silting,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  proposed  London  to  Gravesend  lake,  under  Barrage. 
See  countervail  (b)  (supra.)  Mr.  Barber  postulates  that  when 
the  Barrage  is  complete,  dredging  will  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
above  bar.  He  reckons  that  this  will  effect  an  economy  of 
£200,000  a  year.  He  says  (page  32),  “  An  examination  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Thames  shows  that  they  contain  very  little  sus¬ 
pended  matter,  and,  therefore,  when  the  locked  Thames  has 
deposited  its  charge  of  suspended  matter,  any  future  soilage  must 
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come  from  its  affluents.”  And,  later  (page  210),  he  says,  ‘‘As 
to  dredging,  if  ever  required,  it  is  merely  a  comparative  matter 
whether  it  is  better  occasionally  to  dredge  the  estuary  channels, 
or  dredge  continuously  the  twenty-six  miles  of  river  beside  the 
estuary,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  necessary  if  no  dam  is  con¬ 
structed.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  dams  on 
the  upper  river,  have  not  caused  silting  below  them  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  tidal  volume  of  the 
estuary  by  about  one-twelfth  is  not  likely  to  have  any  material 
result  in  this  way.”  Again,  he  says,  ‘‘  Another  unsound  theory, 
which  claims  that  the  ebb  tide  moves  more  silt  than  the  flood 
brings  up,  is  disproved  by  No.  10  above,  which  supports  the 
author’s  contention  that  only  the  upland  water  is  effective  in  re¬ 
moving  suspended  matter  from  the  river,  the  tides  being  wholly 
detrimental  for  keeping  the  river  clean.”  And  this  ‘‘No.  10,” 
w'hich  he  here  cites  to  support  his  allegation,  reads  thus  : — 

‘‘  Another  most  important  theory,  that  of  the  ‘  seaw'ard  gain’ 
of  the  currents  in  the  proportions  of  the  tidal  movements  as  five 
to  three  (stated  thus,  ‘  Except  for  the  tides  hurrying  through  this 
avenue,  the  present  good  depth  of  water  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  ’),  is  negatived  by  the  committee  in  these  words  : — ‘  It  is 
true  there  is  a  seaward  gain  of  the  currents,  as  measured  near 
the  surface,  though  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  is  not  estab¬ 
lished ;  but  measured  from  the  bottom,  where  the  erosion  takes 
place,  the  gain  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  with  a  flood  tide,  the 
cold  and  heavier  salt  water  dips  under  the  warmed  and  brackish 
water,  and  keeps  nearer  the  bottom.” 

From  these  somewhat  obscure  passages  it  would  seem  that  (1) 
Mr.  Barber  apprehends  only  inflnitesiraal  silting  above  dam ;  and 
(2),  some  silting  below  dam,  but  only  in  a  ratio  of  one-twelfth  in 
excess  of  the  present ;  and  (3) ,  that  he  accuses  tidal  action  of  foul¬ 
ing  and  not  scouring  the  Channel.  As  against  these  inferences  of 
his,  the  following  alternative  deductions  are  now'  submitted 

1.  That  all  silt  or  sewage  delivered  to  the  locked  tideway  will 
there  remain,  under  Barrage;  whereas,  under  tidal  action,  it 
would  gravitate  gradually  from  main  Channel  seaward. 

2.  That  the  prospective  ratios  of  silting  below  dam  are  incor¬ 
rectly  and  disingenuously  stated  by  Mr.  Barber,  so  far  as  regards 
his  allegation  that  only  one-twelfth  of  tidal  basin  wdll  be  amputated 
by  the  dam.  (This  last  is  surely  suppressio  veri,  and  thence  sug- 
gestio  falsi.)  It  may  be  literally  true  that  this  specific  fraction 
of  the  whole  basin  is  all  of  which  the  lower  estuary,  at  Nore  or 
Mouse,  is  deprived,  and  that  it  can  there  spare  this  depletion; 
but  at  the  bar  itself  the  little  all  of  tidal  basin  w'ill  be  gone.  The 
entire  ebb  and  flood-scouring  volume,  which  (according  to  Mr. 
Barber)  is  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  estuary,  and  which  is  the 
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perquisite  of  Gravesend  and  of  the  reaches  above  it,  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

3.  That  Mr.  Barber’s  alleged  effect  of  tidal  action  as  to  silting 
the  channel  is  unsound,  both  as  to  silt  and  as  to  sewage. 

As  regards  sewage,  Mr.  Barber  renews  his  imputation  on  the 
tides  on  page  32. 

“  Another  writer  talks  of  the  ‘  cleansing  powder  of  the  tides,’ 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  greater  authorities,  who  ought  to  know' 
better,  speaking  also  in  this  w'ay.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  the  tides — so  far  as  a  clean  river  is  concerned — are  wholly 
detrimental.  They  back  up  twice  daily  the  natural  drainage  of 
the  river  for  five  hours,  and  keep  it  in  solution  and  circulation  for 
forty-five  days  before  removing  it,  the  effect  being  exactly  similar 
to  backing  up  in  a  sewer.” 

Dealing  with  these  three  propositions  numerically :  No.  1,  as  to 
silting  of  the  lake  above  dam.  On  every  lock  reach  of  upper 
Thames  the  main  silting  is  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  reach, 
where  the  current  becomes  slow'er,  and  where  bottom  levels  are 
lower  than  lasher  or  lock  sills.  Mr.  Barber  is  correct  in  stating 
that  below  (if  he  means  close  below)  Thames  lashers,  there  is  but 
little  silt ;  but  he  suppresses  the  further  statistic  that  the  silt  which 
lasher  impetus  retains  suspended  for  some  distance  below  each 
fall  tends  to  settle  in  the  lower  and  slower  part  of  the  reach. 
Ask  any  Thames  punter  the  difference  in  touch  to  his  pole  in  the 
scour  just  below  a  lock,  as  against  the  feel  when  he  reaches  the 
next  lock  cut  and  its  approaches.  As  a  glaring  illustration,  com¬ 
pare  the  gravel  bottom  below  Bray  and  past  Monkey  Island  w'ith 
the  paste  that  the  pole  finds  towards  Boveney,  especially  in  the 
slack  on  the  off-side  below  the  lasher  channel  departure.  In 
analogy,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  due  course,  such  would  be  the  bottom 
of  the  barraged  Thames,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  reach  ;  w'hile 
the  slow'er  current  of  the  entire  reach  would  facilitate  settlement 
of  sediment  more  rapidly  than  any  other  locked  reach  of  the  river. 
The  entire  annual  diluvial  mud  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries, 
plus  sewage  contribution,  would  all  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
locked  lake. 

No.  2. — Below  bar,  wherever  dredging  is  at  present  required  to 
keep  open  channel,  there  will  be  greater  demand  for  it,  w’ith  the 
diminution  in  volume,  when  not  one-twelfth,  but  all  tide  has  been 
abolished  at  the  new  ‘‘  Tide  End  Town  ”  of  the  Thames- 

No.  3. — As  to  Mr.  Barber’s  contention  that  tidal  action  fouls, 
not  cleanses,  the  tideway.  Undoubtedly,  it  stirs  up  the  mud,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  import  that  mud.  That  mud  is  the  product, 
not  of  the  blue  water  of  ocean,  but  of  the  river  itself,  which  has 
imported  the  mud  from  uplands  to  estuary.  The  tidal  volume 
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works  seaward  daily  by  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  upland  water 
which  is  contained  in  it.  So  long  as  the  mud  is  suspended  and 
not  settled,  it  eventually  works  seaward  with  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  To  illustrate.  Fill  a  barrel  with  muddy  water,  and  give 
it  time  to  settle,  then  draw  it  gently  off,  and  the  upper  effluent 
will  pass  off  comparatively  clean,  if  the  outlet  be  above  the  level 
of  the  gravitated  deposit.  (This  operation  may  be  seen  practically 
illustrated  in  the  “  warping  ”  of  marshlands  in  the  Fens.)  But  if 
the  mud  in  the  barrel  be  stirred  up  by  force,  swilled  and  slushed 
to  and  fro  until  all  silt  is  in  suspension,  and  kept  thus  turbid  and 
in  motion  while  the  water  is  run  off,  then  each  pint  of  effluent 
will  carry  with  it  its  own  ratio  of  silt.  Apart  from  these  analogies, 
which  seem  to  show  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  sediment,  the  sedi¬ 
ment  should  be  kept  moving  to  allow  of  its  conjunction  with  and 
its  departure  in  due  ratio  with  the  fluid,  actual  history  may  be 
cited.  Before  London  sewers  were  eliminated  from  the  Thames, 
and  especially  from  the  tideway,  the  daily  tidal  intake  of  solid 
matter  was  greater  than  tides  could  remove.  It  accumulated. 
Old  oarsmen  will  recall  the  banks  of  putrid  slime  which  lay  ex¬ 
posed  at  low  water,  say,  off  Craven  Point  and  Chiswick  Ferry, 
and  below  the  Putney  boat-houses.  That  Chiswick  slime  bed 
actually  diverted,  pro  tem.,  the  tidal  channel,  and  edged  it  closer 
to  the  eyot  than  it  had  been  and  now  is.  The  sewage  subscriptions 
to  tbe  tideway  ceased  under  drainage  reform ;  then  at  last,  the 
tides,  no  longer  handicapped  by  an  imported  burden  beyond  their 
strength  to  remove,  gradually,  through  long  years,  scoured  away 
those  slime  banks.  Where  those  banks  were  knee  deep  or  more, 
stone  bottom  can  now  be  seen.  In  the  face  of  this  experience  of 
the  swilling  effect  of  Thames  tides  to  suspend  and  carry  away  solid 
matter  with  them,  it  is  difficult  to  attach  credence  to  Mr.  Barber’s 
allegations  cited  above. 

This  vexata  qucestio  as  to  the  effect,  or  otherwise,  of  tidal  action 
in  passing  the  river’s  sediment  out  to  sea,  comes  again  before  us 
under  problem  or  countervail  (c)  (on  the  sewage  question).  The 
bulk  of  solid  matter  in  London  sewage  is  removed  and  discharged 
far  below  the  proposed  bar  ;  but  some  sediment  and  many  bacteria 
remain  in  the  partially  cleansed  effluent  which  joins  the  river  at 
Crossness.  Mr.  Barber  tenders  figures  as  to  alleged  oxidation  of 
the  river,  or  the  converse.  He  admits  that  at  Woolwich  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  oxygen  is  at  its  lowest  (22  per  cent.),  and  that  it  is 
highest  at  the  Nore.  He  attributes  this  last  to  the  oxidising  power 
of  the  water.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  greater  oxidation  at  the  Nore  is  the  result  of  dilution  of 
the  sewage  by  the  increased  volume  of  water  in  that  part  of  the 
estuary.  But  Mr.  Barber  declines  to  accept  the  dilution  theory. 
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He  asserts  that  the  river  is  its  own  purifier ;  he  makes  the  bold 
and  unsupported  assertion,  that  salt  water  is  less  efficient  in  puri¬ 
fying  sewage  pollution  than  an  equal  volume  of  fresh.  He  also 
boldly  asserts  that  still  water  oxygenates  defilement  more  rapidly 
than  a  flowing  supply.  He  cites  an  American  chemist  on  this 
subject.  That  chemist  says  : — “  There  is  a  certain  popular  belief 
that  running  water  purifies  itself  more  quickly  than  still  water ; 
the  fact  is,  however,  that  with  oxygen  present  in  the  still  water, 
and  as  good  conditions  for  proper  bacterial  growths,  the  still  water 
purification  is  at  least  as  energetic  as  the  purification  of  running 
water.”  This  chemist  is  a  Dr.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts.  He  is 
writing,  not  historically,  but  theoretically,  and  as  the  advocate  of 
a  project  which  at  present  is  in  nuhihus — to  barrage  the  Charles 
Eiver.  An  abstract  theory  thus  propounded  on  the  one  side  only 
of  a  disputed  issue  (and  unsupported  by  any  scientific  history) ,  and 
in  the  obvious  interest  of  promoters,  should,  at  the  best  of  times, 
be  taken  cum  grano. 

That  Mr.  Barber  can  propound  nothing  better  than  this  to 
support  his  views  of  sewage,  rather  weakens  his  case  on  this  point. 
Certainly,  the  opinions  of  these  two  theorists  conflict  not  only  with 
personal  experience,  but  with  the  bulk  of  sanitary  education  on 
the  subject.  It  certainly  sounds  curious  to  be  now  told  that  salt 
water  (of  greater  specific  gravity  than  fresh)  tends  to  precipitate 
sewage  in  suspension  more  than  fresh  water !  In  Georgian  and 
early  Victorian  days,  the  practice  of  giving  sewers  an  outfall  to 
watercourses  and  pools  was  in  full  force.  Mid-Victorian  science 
discovered  the  sanitary  fallacy  of  this  engineering,  and  olfactory 
evidence  further  convinced  many  Britons  in  the  same  direction, 
without  instruction  from  science.  If  Mr.  Barber’s  new  creed  were 
correct,  it  would  seem  to  revive  the  Georgian  doctrine  that  the 
householder  has  only  to  pour  his  sewage  into  the  nearest  brook 
or  pond  (pond,  for  choice,  as  being  more  still),  and  say  to  it, 
“Wash  and  be  clean.” 

The  one  statistic  which  Mr.  Barber  quotes  in  support  of  his 
theory  on  this  oxidation  question  is  the  following  (page  210)  : — 

“  The  Upper  Thames  may  also  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion, 
its  various  reaches  between  its  numerous  dams  being  exactly  in 
the  same  conditions  as  will  be  the  dockised  lower  river  in  these 
respects.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  of  the  condition  of 
these  upper  waters  as  to  sewage,  except  on  the  grounds  of  their 
use  for  towns’  water  supplies.” 

This  allegation  is  absolutely  in  conflict  with  history.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  the  supply  of  drinking  water,  the  sewage 
influx  historically  seriously  defiled  the  Thames,  prior  to  the  re- 
drainage  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  What  old  Oxonian  does  not 
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recall  “  Pactolus,”  the  inky  brook  between  Christ  Church  MeadoMv 
and  Salter’s  Yard;  also  its  effect  in  depositing  slime?  A  capsize 
off  Hall’s  raft  necessitated  deodorisation  of  all  flannels  before 
they  could  again  be  worn.  The  reaches  below  for  miles  were 
manured  for  weed-culture  to  an  extent  that  made  oarsmanship  all 
but  unpracticable  soon  after  June  began.  After  the  diversion  of 
sewage,  this  foul  sediment — no  longer  replenished — slowly 
scoured  away  seaward  under  winter  floods ;  and,  statistically, 
w’eed  obstruction  is  now  not  one-third  of  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago.  What  will  Cantabs  say  as  to  the  olfactory  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Barnwell  Pool  on  the  Cam?  Again,  as  to  sewer  outfalls 
at  Kingston,  Surbiton,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  similar  localities. 
Old  residents  at  these  places  would  strongly  negative  Mr.  Barber’s 
allegation  as  to  absence  of  complaints.  Hereon  Mr.  Barber  once 
more  falls  back,  not  upon  statistics,  but  upon  the  theoretical 
opinion  of  the  sanitary  engineer  to  the  Charles  Eiver  Dam  Scheme, 
who  says  :  — 

“  The  experience  at  places  at  which  sewage  is  discharged  into 
a  pond  or  slowly  moving  stream,  such  as  the  proposed  Charles 
Eiver  Basin,  indicates  that  sewage  discharged  into  such  bodies  of 
water  has  a  less  noticeable  effect  upon  their  waters  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  sewage  has  upon  a  rapidly  moving  stream  of  equivalent 
volume.”  If  any  scientist  really  believes  this  allegation,  the  wish 
must  be  father  to  the  thought.  If  such  is  the  sanitary  doctrine 
of  the  Barrage  scheme,  and  if  Barrage  is  considered  to  be  bound  up 
with  sanitation  of  the  locked  reach  under  continued  receipt  of  the 
Crossness  efflux,  one  need  less  wonder  that,  up-to-date,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  project  have  not  attempted  to  face  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  We  have  only ,  so  far,  analysed  Mr.  Barber  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sewage  sanitation,  for  the  purpose  of  observing — from  the 
nature  of  his  statistics  and  theories  hereon — what  reliance  might, 
by  induction,  be  placed  upon  his  theories  as  to  tidal  fluxions. 
Otherwise,  from  a  maritime  and  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
questions  of  sewage  and  of  silting  are  of  practical  insignificance. 
If  once  the  fluxional  problem  of  access  to  the  bar  could  be 
authoritatively  solved,  and  solved  favourably,  it  would  be  but  a 
flea-bite  (relatively)  to  divert  all  sew’age  below  the  bar,  even  at 
double  the  cost,  which  Mr.  Barber  estimates  for  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  (four  millions) ;  and  even  if  the  river  had  to  be  dredged  once 
a  month  from  the  Nore  to  the  Pool,  the  outlay  would  probably  be 
recouped  by  the  commercial  advantage  of  perpetual  access  to 
docks  and  wharves.  The  writer  in  Public  Works  tries  to  prove  too 
much,  when  he  alleges  that  no  silt  or  sewage  difficulties  would 
attend  the  Barrage.  He  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  admitted 
their  existence,  and  to  have  provided  for  them  in  his  gross  estimate. 
His  airy  and  theoretical  manner  of  dealing  with  them  seriously 
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weakens  his  arguments  on  the  all-important  question  of  fluxions 
and  estuary  levels. 

The  doubtful  feature  in  the  Barrage  project,  and  which  will 
wreck  the  whole  venture,  unless  tested  and  assured  before  any 
capital  is  sunk,  is  this  of  fluxions,  and  of  access  from  estuary  to 
Gravesend  locks.  The  general  advocacy  of  Public  W orks  on  this 
subject  has  to  be  seriously  discounted  all  round,  by  reason  of  the 
cloven  hoof  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  the  minor  appendices  of 
sewage  and  silting  ;  and  in  the  random  theories  and  statistics  cited 
to  dispose  of  these  practically  immaterial  obstacles.  In  perusing 
Mr.  Barber’s  laborious  arguments  on  these  subjects,  one  almost 
wonders  that  he  did  not  devote  a  page  or  two  to  deal  with  the 
possible  objection,  that  Barrage  and  absence  of  tide  might  deprive 
Londoners  of  “  Whitebait  at  Greenwich.”  If  the  Barrage  ques¬ 
tion  should  ever  come  before  Parliament,  it  is  probable  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  speculation  as  to  access  to  the  Bar  at  low 
water  can  be  solved ,  will  have  to  be  by  a  series  of  experiments  on 
some  minor  and  valueless  tidal  basin,  under  a  specially-appointed 
commission.  Meantime,  much  of  the  navigation  drawbacks  now 
cited  by  promoters  of  Barrage  can  be  reduced  at  a  cost  of  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Barrage  by  the  more  economical  jetty  system 
favoured  at  present  by  the  Thames  Conservancy.  The  present 
laborious  and  costly  process  of  loading  and  unloading  mid-stream 
from  lighters  could  be  expedited  by  a  series  of  jetties,  which  could 
be  worked  at  all  tides,  and  which,  though  they  w’ould  fall  short 
of  the  facilities  which  Barrage  would  give  for  berthing  at  all  hours 
alongside  of  wharfs,  would  do  much  to  rehabilitate  the  trade  of 
the  Port.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not  what  it  has  been,  or  what  it 
should  be,  and  it  will  hardly  be  wise  to  let  it  stand  over  until  the 
Thames  Barrage  is  either  a  success  or  a  failure.  The  Conservancy 
project  could  be  put  in  force  within  a  twelvemonth,  irrespective  of 
whether,  during  that  time,  the  controlling  Port  of  the  body  of 
London  has  been  modified  by  statute.  Meantime,  unless 
engineering  and  maritime  expert  opinion  should  show  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  conviction  that  the  Gravesend  Bar,  when  built,  will 
not  be  found  to  be  like  Kobinson  CrusoO’s  first  canoe  (useless,  for 
want  of  touch  with  ocean),  the  jetty  system  will  seem  to  be  the 
best  interim  alternative.  No  one  w’ill  be  better  pleased  than  the 
writer  if  the  Barrage  could  eventually  be  a  successful  fait 
accompli.  If  one  cause  more  than  another  is  calculated  to  induce 
an  onlooker  to  regard  the  Public  Works  enterprise  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  it  would  be  the  unsound  advocacy,  the  disingenuous 
statistics,  and  the  random  theories  propounded  therein  to  grapple 
not  only  with  the  above-named  difficulty  of  fluxions,  but  also  with 
the  petty  and  practically  irrelevant  questions  of  silt  and  sewage. 

W.  B.  WOODGATB. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  THE  HON.  HELEN  ESTCOURT-DARCY 
FROM  OCTOBER  IST,  1893,  TO  MARCH  15TH,  1895. 

A  FEW  words  of  explanation  may  be  appended  to  these  extracts. 
The  diary  (published,  of  course,  by  permission)  is  genuine  child- 
work.  Names  have  been  changed  and  a  few  connecting  or  ex¬ 
planatory  words  inserted  in  the  diary ;  but  any  reader  who  feels 
inclined  to  search  for  these  latter  is  recommended  to  look  among 
the  most  entirely  commonplace  and  uninteresting  sentences  which 
he  can  discover. 

The  eleven-year-old  writer,  daughter  of  two  persons  whom  I 
have  called  Lord  and  Lady  Tunstall,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
old  man  who  figures  as  the  Marquis  of  Draycott,  is  a  nervous, 
excitable  little  maid,  puritanical  to  her  finger-tips,  and  with  three 
passions  in  the  world — her  mother,  her  step-mother,  and  music. 
Her  own  naive  record  of  the  admiration  excited  by  her  playing 
is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  M.  Paderewski  sent  her  a  few  much- 
treasured  lines  of  commendation  after  hearing  it ;  and  Mme.  Patti 
once  turned  to  a  talkative  companion  at  an  “  At  Home  ”  in  Paris, 
when  the  little  lady  had  been  playing  for  a  few  moments,  saying, 
“  Please  let  me  listen  to  this  ;  it  is  something  quite  unusual.” 

It  is  improbable  that  the  events  succeeding  ”  Lady  Tunstall’s” 
death,  concluding  with  the  re-marriage  of  ‘‘Lord  Tunstall”  with 
the  Parisian  opera-dancer,  who  figures  here  as  Yvonne  Vidal,  will 
lead  to  the  identification  of  anyone  mentioned  in  the  diary ;  but  if 
this  happens  I  hope  the  discoverer  will  be  so  good-natured  as  to 
keep  his  knowledge  to  himself. 

October  1st. — Got  up  very  late  and  in  a  bad  temper.  Imper¬ 
tinent  to  father.  Washed  the  dolls’  house,  and  Madge  and  I 
played  at  Kindergarten  with  the  dolls.  We  had  sums  at  lessons. 
It  seems  always  to  be  arithmetic  day  when  I  am  cross.  I  know 
the  ‘Tarantelle’  of  Heller  by  heart  now,  and  played  it  to  my 
darling  in  the  afternoon.  She  liked  it  so  much,  and  went  to  sleep 
at  last.  She  has  been  much  worse  since  that  dinner-party  at  the 
Hetherington’s,  and  could  not  get  up  till  lunch  to-day.  In  the 
evening  father  read  us  ‘  Sartor  Resartus,’  and  I  mended  the  green 
curtains  of  the  dolls’  house. 

October  2nd. — Got  up  very  late  again,  and  was  very  ashamed. 
Mother  was  angry  when  I  went  in  to  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
I  cried,  but  I  think  it  w^as  more  because  she  seemed  so  ill,  and 
couldn’t  get  up  again  to  lunch,  only  I  didn’t  tell  her  so.  I  wrote 
her  a  composition  on  ‘  Which  do  I  like  best.  Music,  Drawing,  or 
Reading?’  Of  course,  I  said  music,  and  she  said  it  was  pretty 
good,  but  not  very ;  the  spelling  got  all  mixed.  In  the  afternoon 
I  read  aloud  to  her  ‘  Mon  Fr^re  Yves,’  by  Pierre  Loti,  and  played 
her  the  ‘  Bee  Song,’  of  Mendelssohn,  which  I  know  by  heart  now. 
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Pierre  Loti’s  books  are  sodden  rot,  only  mother  says  I  mustn’t 
use  all  Guy’s  words, 

October  12th. — Played  scales  for  an  hour,  and  went  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  with  father.  We  had  lunch  with  Admiral  Hinfield.  Father 
and  I  think  that  Admiral  Hinfield  teases  his  black  cat  awfully. 
We  got  back  at  five,  and  there  was  a  letter  from  Cousin  James  to 
say  he  is  engaged  with  a  lady  at  Paris,  which  we  can  hardly 
believe.  He  is  sixty  years  old !  I  made  several  jokes  about  this 
marriage.  Sorted  a  few'  stamps  for  Madge,  as  she  wants  to  begin 
to  keep  them.  I  have  got  a  lot  more,  and  better  ones  than  I 
thought.  Played  to  my  darling  in  the  evening ;  she  liked  the 
‘Etude  Mignonne.’  She  w'as  tired,  and  w'ent  to  bed  very  early, 
and  we  read  the  Bible  together.  I  read  her  the  eighth  chapter  of 
St.  Luke.  She  could  hardly  talk.  1  cried  for  a  long  time  in  bed, 
she  seemed  so  ill. 

October  23rd. — Mother  much  better.  She  and  I  played  at  being 
Madge’s  daughters,  and  Madge  gave  us  lessons.  After  lunch,  I 
read  a  new  waltz  by  Chopin,  and  liked  it  very  much,  so  that  I 
shall  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  then  I  went  to  dig  in  my  garden. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  came.  I  do  hate  him  so  much,  though,  of  course, 
one  oughtn’t  to  hate  a  clergyman.  I  hate  him  (here  follow  two 
resolute  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  write  the  word  ‘  instinct¬ 
ively’).  Mrs.  Ealeigh  came,  too,  and  Sir  George  and  Lady  Sin¬ 
clair,  and  grandfather  brought  Mr.  Caterton  in  ;  so  I  went  straight 
in,  though  I  had  only  got  on  my  old  holland  frock,  and  Miss  Lester 
wanted  to  stop  me.  1  cannot  have  my  darling  worried.  It  is  so 
lovely  to  see  her  talking  to  them  all ,  so  high  above  them  all ,  and 
everyone  knowing  it.  Mr.  Caterton  began  telling  a  horrid  story 
about  some  drunk  man,  and  Sir  George  Sinclair  said,  quite  angrily, 

‘  That  sort  of  story  does  not  amuse  Lady  Tunstall,  my  dear 
fellow.’  Mr.  Lovegrove  tried  to  get  her  to  come  to  his  hateful 
Infirmary  Bazaar,  and  worried  her  dreadfully  w'hen  she  said  she 
couldn’t.  He  put  his  hateful  hand  on  my  head,  and  said  he  was 
sure  that  I  would  persuade  her  to  come.  I  stared  at  him  haughtily, 
and  said  I  wouldn’t  let  her  come  even  if  she  had  promised.  Mrs. 
Ealeigh  told  mother  of  a  very  poor  family  near  her,  who  do  not 
want  to  show  their  poverty.  She  is  called  Mrs.  Bray,  and  has 
several  little  children,  who  are  starving.  Sometimes,  when  they 
have  just  a  little  money,  meat  comes  in.  Mother  is  going  to  see 
them  to-morrow. 

October  11th. — Got  up  very  early,  and  came  to  read  the  Bible 
with  mother  before  breakfast,  and  some  out  of  a  new  book  which 
she  has  given  me,  called,  ‘  The  Imitation  of  Christ.’  It  is  a  sort  of 
Bible,  but  not  very  interesting.  After  breakfast  I  played  her 
Schumann’s  ‘Berceuse  ’  and  the  ‘  Menuet’  of  Paderewski,  and  I 
did  all  my  lessons  with  her  instead  of  Miss  Lester.  While  I 
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worked  at  the  dolls’  new  dresses,  she  read  me  a  book  about  the 
founding  of  Mexico,  in  1519.  In  the  afternoon  Madge  and  I  went 
to  Portsmouth  with  her.  She  is  going  to  have  some  golden  cord 
put  round  the  bottom  of  our  dresses.  Madge  was  naughty,  and 
went  off  down  the  street  looking  in  at  shop  windows  all  by  herself. 
She  said  that  mother  had  given  her  leave  to  do  it  last  time,  and 
that  she  had  saved  a  little  of  the  leave  over  for  this  time.  Mother 
invited  me  to  five  o’clock  tea  with  her  when  we  got  home,  and 
read  ‘  David  Copperfield  ’  to  me  afterwards.  I  helped  her  dress 
for  dinner,  and  she  put  on  her  white  lace  dress,  and  I  got  out  some 
of  her  diamonds  for  her,  because  the  Sackvilles  and  Taits  were 
coming  to  dinner.  She  did  look  so  very  lovely.  I  played  to  them 
all  after  dinner,  and  was  very  much  admired.  I  cried  a  little 
in  bed,  but  only  because  I  was  so  glad  that  my  darling  was  so 
much  better. 

October  31st. — Eead  ‘Frank;  a  Story  of  a  Happy  Life,’  in 
bed  this  morning.  It  is  a  charming  but  religious  book.  Got  up 
early,  and  had  breakfast  with  mother  in  her  room.  She  seems  to 
like  to  have  me  w'ith  her  more  and  more  every  day.  We  read  the 
Morning  Service  together,  and  then  she  went  into  church  for  the 
Communion  Service.  Why  cannot  I  be  confirmed  and  go  with 
her?  I  feel  quite  good  enough  whenever  she  is  with  me,  and 
people  may  be  confirmed  when  they  are  eleven.  I  had  tea  with 
her,  and  w’e  went  to  evening  service  together ;  and  afterwards  she 
put  me  to  bed.  My  thoughts  w'ere  very  scattered  to-day.  I  only 
have  got  a  child’s  thoughts,  and  I  worry  about  nothing,  oh, 
nothing,  to  w’hat  comes  afterw’ards  in  life. 

November  1st. — It  was  All  Saints’  Day.  Mother  and  I  drove 
over  for  a  treat  to  morning  prayer  at  Chichester  Cathedral.  Canon 
Eyre  preached  about  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  said  that  it 
hardly  mattered  at  all  whether  your  best  friends  w’ere  dead  or 
alive,  they  were  quite  near  you  alw’ays  if  you  were  good;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that.  I  should  wmnt  to  touch  her,  and  speak  to  her, 
and  hear  her  speak,  or  I  couldn’t  bear  it.  I  cried  a  little,  but  only 
a  very  little,  and  I  don’t  know  why  mother  seemed  so  frightened 
at  it.  She  held  me  very  tight,  and  I  soon  stopped.  We  lunched 
with  the  Eyres,  and  afterwards  I  played  with  baby  Eyre  and  Edie 
in  the  garden.  After  tea  we  all  played  letters,  but  whatever  diffi¬ 
cult  words  w'e  could  give  to  Edie  she  w’ould  find  them  out  directly. 
She  is  too  sharp,  it  is  cruel.  She  goes  to  school,  but  because  we 
were  there,  and  her  bloodshot  eye,  she  did  not  go  to-day.  I  like 
her  very  much.  After  tea  Edward  put  brown  paper  on  his  face, 
and  dressed  up  and  frightened  us. 

November  2nd. — Got  up  very  early  and  played  Brahms’s  ‘Hun¬ 
garian  Dance  ’  with  mother.  Had  to  stop  because  Mr.  Lee  came 
to  give  us  a  drawing  lesson,  which  was  quite  dull.  But  what  can 
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I  say  against  drawing?  Not  much,  to  be  sure.  It  is  an  innocent 
little  amusement.  In  the  afternoon  did  arithmetic  (which  I  do 
hate),  and  then  sat  with  my  darling,  and  worked  while  she  read 
me  ‘Silas  Marner.’  Afterwards  I  read  her  a  little  of  ‘  Les  Myr- 
tilles,’  by  Madame  Bersier,  which  is  very  pretty. 

Aorcwbcr  3rd. — This  evening  Bobbins  was  very,  very  ill. 
Nanna  says  he  has  been  eating  too  much  groundsel.  We  gave  him 
brandy.  Oh,  Bobbins,  my  darling.  I  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  see  him,  and  he  had  died.  Mother  and  Nanna  were 
standing  by  his  cage.  They  had  been  giving  him  medicines,  but 
it  was  no  good,  and  he  died.  I  cried  most  dreadfully,  and  mother 
took  me  to  sleep  with  her,  and  talked  to  me  for  a  long  time,  but 
other  people’s  birds  do  not  die,  and  I  don’t  see  why  Bobbins 
should.  Edie  Eyre  has  had  hers  for  years  and  years.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  else  I  did  to-day. 

November  ith. — Sat  with  mother  all  morning.  Father  came  in 
and  said  if  we  sat  in  that  room  much  longer  we  should  both  be 
roast  beef.  He  took  me  to  Chichester,  and  I  played  with  baby 
Eyre  till  tea-time.  Edie  didn’t  care  a  bit  about  Bobbins.  She 
does  nothing  but  eat  sweets.  I  can’t  think  how  anyone  can  eat 
such  a  nasty  lot.  I  can’t  bear  her.  I  told  her  she  shouldn’t  come 
to  Madge’s  birthday  next  Tuesday,  when  Madge  wdll  be  six,  and 
she  said  all  right ,  she  could  buy  chocolates  instead  of  buying  her  a 
present.  Madge  doesn’t  want  her  silly  present,  but  it 
is  hateful  to  be  greedy  like  her.  In  the  evening  the 
Duchess  came  to  dinner,  and  brought  Westbourne,  and  a  Mr. 
Nigel.  Mr.  Lovegrove  came,  too,  with  one  of  his  stupid  daugh¬ 
ters.  They  are  all  one  duller  than  another.  Westbourne  has 
come  back  from  Winchester  for  a  few  days,  because  he  has  been 
ill ;  but  he  says  he  was  only  shamming.  I  played  a  piece  which  I 
composed  myself.  I  call  it  ‘Chant  des  Oiseaux,’  because  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  melodious  singing  of  birds.  It  goes  ‘  twt  twwwt  ’ 
on  the  high  notes,  like  dear  Bobbins.  They  all  admired  me  very 
much.  Westbourne  says  I  ought  to  put  in  a  ‘bang-bang’  here 
and  there  to  show  a  man  shooting  the  birds.  He  also  said  that  he 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  heaven  unless  he  might  have  a  half-holiday 
once  a  week  to  go  out  and  play  with  the  devils,  and  he  said  many 
other  witty  sayings.  But  mother  laughed  very  much.  She  likes 
him,  and  I  like  him,  too.  He  was  very  sorry  about  Bobbins,  and 
said  he  would  make  a  tombstone  for  him,  and  bring  it  over.  He 
taught  us  a  game.  He  drew  a  donkey  on  a  piece  of  paper  which 
was  nailed  to  the  wall.  This  donkey  had  no  tail,  but  each  of  us 
had  a  paper  tail,  and  we  were  blindfolded,  and  had  to  try  and  pin 
the  tail  in  the  right  place.  Mother  and  I  laughed  till  we  were 
quite  ill.  I  slept  with  mother. 
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November  5th. — Went  into  Portsmouth  with  father  to  buy  fire' 
works.  I  was  much  interested  in  some  workmen  who  were  strik¬ 
ing,  though  some  of  them  were  drunk,  and  sw’ore,  and  said  fright¬ 
ful  things.  (I  know  that  it  is  not  proper  for  a  little  girl  to  write  or 
speak  of  such  things.)  I  waited  for  father  in  the  Pier  Hotel,  and 
went  on  reading  ‘  Ivanhoe.’  I  am  there  where  Prior  Aymer  has 
entered  the  House  of  Cedric  of  Eotherw’ood,  and  they  talk  of  the 
lost  Ivanhoe.  It  is  very  interesting,  but  I  cannot  contemplate  my 
thoughts  to  it  w'hile  everyone  is  talking.  In  the  afternoon  West- 
bourne  came  wdth  a  wooden  tombstone  for  Bobbins.  It  is  so  kind 
of  him,  but  I  wish  he  hadn’t  written  on  it  :  ‘  Hie  jacet  Bobbins; 
mortuus  edendi.  0  si  sic  omnis.’  He  won’t  translate  it  to  me, 
but  he  says  it  will  jolt  Edie  up  like  anything  if  she  sees  it.  I  don’t 
think  I  ought  to  have  told  him  about  Edie  eating  sweets.  Then 
he  let  off  a  lot  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and  burnt  my  stockings  and 
skirt  and  hands,  and  he  made  me  hold  some  Roman  candles,  and 
help  him  light  rockets,  and  he  told  Madge  that  he  had  filled  her 
bed  up  with  squibs,  which  would  all  go  off  directly  she  got  into  it, 
so  that  Madge  wouldn’t  go  to  bed,  and  at  last  she  slept  in  Nanna’s 
bed.  Then  he  went  home,  and  directly  after  he  had  gone  there 
was  a  fearful  explosion,  which  blew  the  fountain  to  bits.  Father 
says  he  must  have  buried  a  lot  of  squibg  and  crackers,  and  laid  a 
slow'  match  to  it,  and  lighted  the  slow  match  as  he  went  by.  I 
suppose  the  doctor  at  Winchester  know's  best,  but  mother  and  I 
don’t  think  he  is  very  ill. 

November  20th. — To-day  is  my  darling’s  birthday.  If  I  didn’t 
know  it  I  am  sure  I  would  not  believe  she  was  thirty-six  years  old. 
Also  father,  when  he  has  got  a  hat  on,  looks  only  as  if  he  were 
thirty.  I  played  her  a  birthday-march,  which  I  had  composed 
myself,  and  also  my  new  sonata  by  Mozart.  I  gave  her  a  little 
gold  locket,  with  my  photograph  and  Madge’s  in  it.  Guy  and 
Stanley  and  Eric  sent  her  a  lovely  whip  for  the  pony-carriage, 
which  they  had  bought  betw’een  them,  and  Westbourne  wrote  to 
her  from  Winchester,  and  sent  her  a  huge  hunting-knife,  which 
was  very  ugly  but  frightfully  sharp.  We  did  not  do  much.  She 
seemed  very  tired  in  the  evening.  I  sat  wuth  her  till  very  late,  and 
w^e  read  the  Bible  and  talked.  I  never  saw  her  look  so  tired, 
though  she  could  not  sleep.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten  ;  but  I  did  not 
sleep  long,  and  came  back  to  her  room.  She  was  so  thankful  to 
see  me  that  I  would  not  go  back  to  bed  even  when  she  told  me  to, 
and  Nanna  tried  to  carry  me  away.  I  read  her  pieces  of  ‘  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,’  and  liked  it  better.  It  seems  to  suit  you 
when  you  are  very  frightened.  A.t  last  we  both  went  to  sleep. 

November  22nd. — I  have  got  a  new  sister.  I  saw  her  to-day  for 
a  minute.  She  is  just  like  baby  Eyre,  only  redder.  Mr.  Streeter 
came  to-day,  and  there  is  a  new  nurse  here,  who  won’t  let  me  see 
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my  darling.  Mrs.  Eyre  came  over  and  wanted  to  take  me  away ; 
but  I  wouldn’t  go.  I  hid  in  Guy’s  room.  It  is  very  untidy  ;  an  ink- 
bottle  had  upset  all  over  some  shirts,  and  he  had  carved  poetry  on 
the  wall  about  the  Armada,  and  Nelson,  and  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  I  want  to  see  mother  so  dreadfully  badly. 

November  2ith. — A  very  terrible  thing  happened  to-day.  The 
new  baby  died.  She  had  only  been  alive  for  two  days.  It  is  worse 
than  Bobbins,  because  I  had  him  for  nearly  a  year.  Nanna  says 
that  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  here  and  christened  her,  long  before  I 
got  up  this  morning.  I  saw  her  for  a  minute  ;  she  was  lying  on  a 
lace  pillow  on  a  bed,  and  everything  was  white  ;  her  face  was  quite 
white,  and  there  were  heaps  and  heaps  of  white  rose-buds  and 
lilies-of-the- valley  on  the  bed.  The  new  nurse  let  me  kiss  her, 
and  I  brought  some  white  violets  from  the  forcing  pots  in  my 
garden,  and  put  them  there  too.  Nurse  wouldn’t  let  me  see  my 
darling.  I  am  nearly  mad.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  more.  I  cannot 
bear  my  life  without  her.” 

II. 

Lady  Tunstall  died  three  days  later.  Helen’s  account  of  her  first 
foreign  tour  is  merely  a  mechanical  narrative  of  sight-seeing  in 
Paris,  Lucerne,  Genoa,  and  Eome — sight-seeing  into  which  she 
was  resolutely  forced  by  her  father  and  governess,  who  were  both 
frightened  by  her  state.  Helen  understood  their  wishes  easily 
enough,  as  children  mostly  do  understand  the  little  plots  of 
their  elders,  and  acquiesced  quietly,  though  she  would  have  given 
the  world  to  be  left  in  peace  at  home.  There  is  a  short  account  of 
the  midnight  Mass  at  the  Madeleine,  on  Christmas  Eve,  to  which 
the  children  were  taken  in  the  vain  hope  that  Helen,  from  pure 
fatigue,  would  sleep  through  some  of  Christmas  day.  Her  uncle 
came  to  see  them,  and  told  the  child  stories  about  her  mother,  one 
of  which  is  written  down ,  though  barely  legible  from  the  shaking 
of  the  hand  that  wrote  it.  In  next  day’s  narrative  is  a  note  saying  : 
“I  cannot  write  anything  about  her  here.  I  tremble  so  much 
and  feel  so  queer  that  I  get  frightened.” 

December  30th. — Hotel  National,  Lucerne.  We  came  here 
yesterday.  It  was  raining,  and  looked  very  bare  and  dreary. 
There  is  a  big  lake  and  some  mountains  round  it.  We  went  for  a 
long  walk  this  afternoon  to  the  little  Monk’s  Church  near  the  Three 
Lime  Trees.  We  went  into  the  little  chapel  where  are  hung  a 
whole  collection  of  little  wax  arms,  and  legs,  and  hearts.  This  is 
all  superstition.  People  who  are  ill  come  to  the  church  and  offer 
one  of  these  little  things,  and  then  they  think  they  are  cured.  We 
walked  on  and  on  through  the  woods.  Old  women  came  and  asked 
alms,  and  said  they  would  pray  for  us.  At  the  next  little  chapel, 
which  we  found  on  the  border  of  the  wood,  there  were  hundreds  of 
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inscriptions  like  this  ;  ‘  Pray  for  a  poor  donkey ,  that  his  ears  don’t 
grow  too  long.’  ‘Pray  for  a  child ,  that  he  may  get  good  marks  at 
school.’  I  was  very  tired  when  we  got  home,  but  I  couldn’t  go  to 
sleep.  At  last,  just  as  I  was  half  asleep,  I  woke  up,  and  some  one’s 
arms  were  round  me,  but  it  was  only  Miss  Lester.  I  cried  most 
dreadfully. 

December  31st. — Father  said  that  he  had  some  business  in 
Lucerne  to-day,  so  we  didn’t  have  to  go  on  to  Genoa,  and  I  was 
able  to  stay  in  bed  till  lunch-time.  I  was  so  very  tired  after  that 
walk  yesterday.  Miss  Lester  read  me  ‘Une  Famille  sans  Norn.’ 
In  the  afternoon  I  practised,  but  the  piano  was  frightful,  and  it 
made  my  head  feel  all  funny  to  hear  the  queer  notes.  Some  people 
in  the  hotel  did  such  a  very  nice  thing.  They  sent  the  piano  out 
of  their  sitting-room,  ‘  With  their  compliments  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Estcourt-Darcy.’  That  was  written  on  a  card.  Their  name  is 
Talbot  Smith.  Stanley  says  they  are  retired  grocers,  and  want 
to  make  our  acquaintance,  but  I  don’t  care  who  they  are.  The 
piano  is  an  Erard,  and  sings  all  by  itself  when  I  play,  just  like  my 
own.  T  played  all  the  evening.  I  played  all  my  own  compositions, 
and  some  of  the  ‘  Songs  without  Words.’  and  all  my  Chopin 
pieces,  and  my  new  Weber  piece.  I  played  some  hymns  for  the 
bovs,  and  some  ‘  Messiah  ’  pieces  for  father.  T  went  on  till  past 
midnight,  and  quite  forgot  that  it  was  New  Year’s  Eve.  At  last 
I  played  my  own  self  to  sleep  with  Chopin’s  ‘  Nocturne,’  and  Miss 
Lester  carried  me  to  bed  and  undressed  me,  she  says,  while  T  was 
sound  asleep !  I  never  woke  up  till  lunch-time !  It  is  so  lovely 
to  be  asleep  and  forget  everything. 

The  early  pages  of  the  new  diary  are  taken  up  wdth  listless 
accounts  of  sight-seeing  at  Rome,  with  a  few  scornful  remarks 
about  the  music  of  Italy  :  “  it  may  be  the  ‘  home  of  music,’  ”  writes 
little  Miss,  contemptuously,  “but  the  family  are  out  of  town;” 
and  an  occasional  expression  of  her  sick  longing  to  be  at  home 
again.  Kindly  hands  wmre  stretched  out  on  all  sides  in  endeavours 
to  console  the  unhappy  little  maiden,  but  she  took  little  notice  of 
them,  unless  a  piano  w'hich  “  sang  ’’  was  among  the  proffered  dis¬ 
tractions.  At  the  end  of  January  the  three  boys  returned  to  their 
respective  schools,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  came  back  to  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Here  they  remained  for  about  a  week,  and  then,  becoming 
alarmed  at  Helen’s  continued  depression  and  misery ,  Lord  Tunstall 
carried  her  off  again  to  Paris. 

February  ^th. — Hotel  Lafond,  Paris.  It  is  a  very  cold  day,  and 
freezing  hard.  I  am  not  going  to  put  down  an  account  of  the 
thermometer,  because  I  don’t  understand  it.  We  went  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  the  Cercle  des  Patineurs  ;  the  aspect  was  very  bleak. 
In  the  afternoon  I  practised  hard ,  and  in  the  evening  I  played  to 
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Uncle  Hugh.  I  do  so  want  to  be  good  and  forget  some  of  the  worst 
parts,  which  one  need  not  remember ;  but  I  can’t  succeed.  I  dream 
much  less  now ;  but  I  can  never  go  to  sleep  before  eleven  o’clock. 

I  wake  up  very  early,  but  go  to  sleep  afterwards,  and  have  to  be 
awakened  up  again. 

La  niege  tombe, 

Mais  dans  la  chambre 
Ce  n’est  pas  aussi  sombre 
Comme  la  tombe. 

I  wrote  that  myself ;  it  took  me  hardly  a  minute. 

February  8th. — I  practised  till  nearly  twelve,  and  after  dejeuner 
we  went  out  to  skate,  and  stayed  till  four.  We  had  tea  at  the 
chalet.  There  was  the  most  beautiful  person  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
skating.  She  had  on  a  grey  cloth  dress  with  fur ;  and  when  she  took 
off  her  skates  she  put  on  a  great  cloak  of  chinchilla  fur,  and  looked 
more  lovely  in  it  than  she  did  before.  She  came  in  to  tea,  and 
father  said  :  ‘  Why,  it’s  Yvonne  Vidal  !’  I  talked  to  her,  and  she 
was  very  kind ;  but  I  could  scarcely  pay  attention  to  what  she  wms 
saying,  she  was  so  very,  very  beautiful.  I  never  saw  any  one  like 
her.  Father  asked  her  to  come  to  tea  to-morrow,  and  I  do  hope 
she  is  coming. 

February  9th. — It  thawed  all  night,  and  was  horrid  and  wet  in 
the  morning.  Madame  Berg  would  only  let  me  practise  for  two 
hours.  She  made  me  do  sums,  and  German  dictation,  and  read 
some  German  history.  In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock, 
Madame  Vidal  came.  She  had  got  on  a  different  grey  dress,  with 
some  silver  fur  and  a  big  bunch  of  roses,  and  looked  even  more 
lovely  than  yesterday.  She  was  very  nice  indeed  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  play  to  her  again  and  again,  and  said  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  say  enough  about  my  playing.  Father  asked  her  about  some 
masters,  and  she  said  she  would  speak  about  it  to  a  friend  of  hers 
at  the  Conservatoire  to-morrow.  Afterwards  father  went  out,  and 
we  had  a  long  talk  all  by  ourselves.  She  was  so  nice,  and  so  very 
sorry  for  me. 

February  10th. — Got  up  very  early  and  practised,  so  that  I  did 
not  mind  when  Madame  Berg  wanted  me  to  do  some  more  sums. 
The  frost  has  all  gone.  Madame  Vidal  came  in  after  luncheon 
and  said  she  had  heard  that  a  Monsieur  Conte  was  the  best  master 
I  could  have  ;  but  he  might  not  take  me.  He  w'ould  not  care  any¬ 
thing  for  money,  and  he  would  not  mind  about  father  being  Lord 
Tunstall,  as  they  would  in  England.  She  said  that  he  wms  a  com¬ 
poser  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  had  written  an  opera,  and  father 
has  written  to  ask  him  for  an  appointment.  We  are  to  go  and  see 
his  opera,  because  he  might  like  us  to  know  all  about 
it.  Madame  Vidal  told  me  all  about  her  life.  She  works 
so  hard,  and  is  now  quite  famous.  I  should  like  to  do  that  very 
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much.  I  should  like  to  play  at  concerts  and  earn  a  lot  of  money. 

I  wish  we  were  not  rich,  so  that  I  should  have  to  earn  money  and 
play  in  public. 

February  12th. — Got  a  telegram  at  eight  o’clock  this  morning 
from  Monsieur  Cont4,  asking  us  to  come  there  at  nine.  Madame 
Berg  said  it  was  ridiculous ;  but  I  got  up  in  a  great  hurry  and  we 
went.  He  told  me  to  play,  and  I  played  him  Mozart’s  ‘Varia¬ 
tions,’  and  then  the  ‘  Berceuse.’  I  played  them  very  well ;  but  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered  to  himself,  and  then,  at  last, 
only  said  :  ‘  I  suppose  you  have  no  masters  in  England.’  He  said 
that  he  would  let  us  know  in  a  few  days  whether  he  could  give 
me  any  lessons,  and  when  father  said  that  he  would  like  to  know 
something  for  certain,  he  told  us  to  go  away  immediately,  because 
he  had  no  time  to  talk  any  more  about  it.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  see  his  opera  to-morrow" ;  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  care  a  bit.  I 
cried  rather  when  we  went  away.  In  the  afternoon  Madame 
Vidal  came ;  but  she  only  laughed.  Father  was  going  to  see  the 
Due  de  Lille,  but  stayed  at  home  when  she  came.  She  amuses 
him  very  much.  I  am  to  go  and  see  her  at  her  house  to-morrow. 

February  Idth. — There  was  no  letter  from  Monsieur  Conte.  I 
practised  for  three  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Madame 
Vidal’s  house.  She  has  got  a  lovely  little  flat  in  the  Eue  de  la 
Boetie.  The  electric  lights  are  all  hung  with  lace,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  framed  in  lace  instead  of  gold.  She  has  got  a  table 
covered  with  gold  ornaments,  and  most  of  them  have  jewels  in. 
She  has  got  a  writing-table  of  solid  silver,  and  the  ink-pot  has  got 
sapphires  let  into  it,  and  the  handles  of  the  drawers  have  got 
sapphires  in  them,  too.  She  has  also  got  the  most  wonderful 
jewels  anybody  ever  saw.  It  is  too  wonderful.  She  has  got  an 
Erard  piano,  and  I  played  her  Mozart’s  ‘Variations,’  and  the 
‘  Lison  Dormait,’  and  Chopin’s  ‘  Nocturne.’  Afterwards  I  sat 
on  her  knee  for  a  long  time,  and  we  talked  about  things.  I  said  I 
would  rather  like  to  live  in  Paris  if  I  might  have  plenty  of  music- 
lessons,  and  could  see  her  every  day.  I  said  that  soon  I  would 
like  some  more  children  to  play  with ;  but  not  just  now.  She 
said  :  ‘  Petit  a  petit  I’oiseau  fait  son  nid.’  I  liked  being  with  her 
so  very  much.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Opera  and  saw 
‘Castilia.’  There  was  a  ballet,  and  Madame  Vidal  danced.  It 
was  too  hateful  for  anything.  She  had  got  only  a  thin,  gauzy 
dress,  and  it  didn’t  nearly  come  to  her  knees.  Everyone  was 
dressed  the  same,  and  it  was  perfectly  hateful.  I  said  it  was  dis¬ 
gusting,  and  Madame  Berg  took  me  away,  and  father  was  very 
/  vexed.  I  cried  in  bed,  and  Madame  Berg  heard  me  and  laughed 
at  me.  I  hate  her. 

February  lith. — We  got  a  telegram  from  Monsieur  Cont4  this 
morning,  telling  us  to  come  there  at  half -past  one,  so  at  that  hour 
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exactly  we  were  at  his  door,  but  he  was  still  at  dejeuner,  and  kept 
ns  waiting  for  twenty  minutes.  When  he  came  in  he  never  said 
anything  about  accepting  me  as  his  pujiil  or  not.  He  began 
straight  away  to  give  me  a  lesson.  I  played  ‘  Lison  Dormait  ’  to 
him,  and  also  read  some  music,  and  he  was  very  discontented  with 
me,  and  said  I  played  as  if  I  were  eighty  years  old.  I  was  to  play 
much  quicker.  And,  secondly,  he  said  I  did  not  play  in  time 
at  all.  He  gets  terribly  excited,  and  if  he  thinks  you  made  a  fault, 
and  finds  afterwards  that  he  himself  is  wrong,  he  corrects  the 
fingering  or  something  else  which  is  really  perfectly  right.  What 
shall  I  do  if  I  cannot  play  it  next  time  right?  I  have  got  to 
practise  every  morning  the  Stamaty  and  scales  for  two  hours,  and 
to  come  to  him  again  on  Saturday  at  half-past  eight.  Madame 
Berg  said  she  thought  it  was  too  early,  but  he  said  I  could  not 
come  at  any  other  time,  and  simply  drove  us  out  of  the  room. 
It  rained  all  the  afternoon,  so  Madge  and  I  played  shopping.  I  did 
as  if  I  had  been  married,  and  after  having  a  little  tour  I  had 
a  baby  called  Topsy,  and  now  I  am  settling  down  in  Paris,  and 
buying  everything  necessary  for  a  household.  Madge  likes  it 
better  than  anything  else,  1  think.  In  the  evening,  after  dinner, 
father  read  us  Shakespeare’s  ‘  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,’  while 
we  made  a  trousseau  for  Topsy,  because  IMadge  says  she  shall  be 
married  to-morrow’.  Madge  has  got  a  sailor  doll,  and  says  that 
Topsy  shall  marry  him.  Madge  is  rather  vexed  about  my  lessons, 
and  say  that  she  wants  some,  too.  She  bought  a  fiddle  at  a  toy 
shop  while  she  was  out  walking  with  Nanna  this  afternoon,  and 
says  she  is  going  to  learn  it  all  by  herself,  as  she  cannot  have 
lessons.  She  says  she  will  come  out  as  a  concert  player,  too,  and 
earn  her  own  living,  and  have  a  country  house  in  the  summer,  and 
a  winter  house  in  Chichester,  and  that  none  of  us  shall  ever 
come  to  see  her,  because  we  won’t  let  her  have  music-lessons. 

February  loth. — Madame  Vidal  came  very  early  this  morning, 
while  I  was  practising,  and  asked  me  all  about  my  lessons.  I 
told  her  everything,  and  was  perfectly  polite;  but  soon  she  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter.  Of  course  I  would  not  tell  her — at  least 
I  didn’t  mean  to — but  she  soon  found  out,  and  tried  to  explain 
to  me  that  it  was  only  dressing  up,  like  everybody  does  in  plays. 
I  said  I  wish  she  wouldn’t  act  in  plays  where  they  dressed  so 
horridly,  and  she  said  that  ‘  Castilia  ’  was  only  played  very 
seldom,  and  we  were  soon  friends  again.  Father  came  in,  and  we 
all  had  breakfast  together,  although  Madame  Vidal  said  she  had 
already  had  one  breakfast.  She  always  amuses  us  when  she  is 
here.  In  the  afternoon  she  took  me  shopping,  and  I  went  to  tea 
at  her  house. 

February  nth. — When  we  got  to  Monsieur  Conte’s  house  at 
half-past  eight  this  morning  he  sent  a  message  to  us  that  he  was 
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busy  with  some  composition,  and  that  we  were  to  come  back  at 
ten.  When  he  came  in,  Madame  Berg  said  she  really  must  re¬ 
monstrate  a  little  about  the  change  of  hours,  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  her  at  all,  and  I  played  ‘  Lison  Dormait  ’  through  again.  He 
was  in  the  most  charming  humour,  and  said  of  course  the  adagio 
was  very  difficult,  but  that  I  had  evidently  practised  thoroughly, 
and  on  the  whole  he  was  very  well  satisfied.  I  was  to  come  again 
on  Wednesday,  and  by  that  time  I  was  to  know  the  whole  of  it 
by  heart  perfectly.  After  the  lesson  he  talked  to  me  most  amiably, 
and  I  said  that  I  had  seen  ‘  Castilia,’  and  that  the  overture  and 
the  prelude  to  the  second  act  were  especially  beautiful.  He  said 
that  my  taste  was  very  good,  as  these  were  the  best  pieces  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Opera ;  but  when  I  said  that  I  thought  the  first  act  a 
little  dull,  he  got  very  angry  and  said,  ‘  What  you  don’t  know 
about  music,  mademoiselle,  would  fill  the  biggest  book  in  the 
Bibliothfeque  Nationale.’  Madame  Berg  was  rather  angry,  but  of 
course  all  geniuses  are  like  that.  I  am  always  rather  angry  myself 
whenever  anyone  finds  fault  with  my  playing,  even  when  they  are 
quite  right.  In  the  evening  father  took  us  to  see  ‘  Juif  Polonais  ’ 
at  a  theatre  called  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  I  said  I  wouldn’t  go 
at  first,  but  he  persuaded  me  to  come.  It  was  a  very  exciting 
piece,  and  everything  was  quite  nice.  Nobody  danced  or  dressed 
up  at  all. 

February  18th. — I  wanted  to  stay  longer  in  bed  this  morning, 
but  I  thought  what  would  I  do  later  on  when,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  to  play  in  public  every  evening.  I  practised  ‘  Lison  Dormait  ’ 
all  morning,  and  after  dejeuner  till  nearly  four  o’clock,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  my  head  got  hotter  and  hotter,  and  I  could  feel 
nothing  more  at  all.  At  first  I  sat  in  a  chair,  and  asked  Madame 
Berg  to  play  some  soft  pieces  to  me,  but  that  was  no  good. 
Madame  Vidal  came  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  took  me  away 
and  put  me  to  bed.  She  sat  by  my  side  and  talked  to  me  very 
quietly.  Her  voice  is  just  like  a  fountain  playing,  and  I  w^ent  to 
sleep  and  slept  till  late  in  the  evening.  When  I  woke  up  she 
came  back  and  sat  with  me,  and  brought  me  some  nice  little  things 
to  eat  for  dinner,  and  read  me  all  my  favourite  pieces  out  of  the 
'  Imitation.’ 

February  28rd. — We  got  a  telegram  from  Monsieur  Cont6  this 
morning  asking  us  to  come  at  two  instead  of  four.  Naturally  we 
went,  but  when  we  arrived  he  said  that  he  had  forgotten  a  lesson 
which  was  to  be  given  between  two  and  three,  and  would  we 
come  back  at  three.  When  we  came  back  he  was  quietly  con¬ 
tinuing  his  lesson.  Madame  Berg  would  not  stand  this,  and 
leaving  a  message  to  be  given  by  his  servant,  we  came  away.  In 
the  evening  we  had  a  note  from  Monsieur  Cont4,  asking  us  to 
come  on  Friday  at  two.  He  began  like  this  :  ‘  Je  suis  trfes  vexe 
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que  ma  servante  vous  a  laisse  partir,’  as  if  his  servant  could  lock  us 
in.  It  is  ridiculous.  I  went  shopping  with  Madame  Vidal  again, 
and  she  bought  me  a  new  corset,  and  some  shoes,  and  a  new 
hat.  Madame  Berg’s  taste  is  rather  queer.  She  said  I  might 
have  the  new"  corset  if  I  held  myself  very  straight.  In  the  evening 
we  all  dined  out  at  a  restaurant  called  Paillard’s.  Uncle  Hugh 
came,  and  who  should  we  see  there  but  Captain  Hetherington , 
with  Miss  Benson,  whom  he  has  just  married,  so  she  is  now  Mrs. 
Hetherington.  They  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  all  dined 
together.  Madame  Vidal  told  me  some  very  amusing  stories. 
Captain  Hetherington  wanted  to  sit  by  her,  but  she  said  that  was 
my  place. 

February  24:th. — The  Hetheringtons  came  to  see  us  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  played  to  them  a  little,  and  they  both  admired  me  very 
much.  They  said  it  was  astonishing.  Madame  Vidal  came  and 
took  me  to  my  lesson.  Monsieur  Conte  was  very  nice,  and  joked  a 
good  deal.  He  noticed  I  had  a  new  corset,  and  remarked  if  it  was 
a  pretty  one  he  would  like  to  see  it.  Madame  Vidal  was  very  angry. 

I  have  to  learn  for  next  week  a  concerto  in  B  flat  major,  by  Dussek, 
and  some  more  ‘Etudes  de  Velocite.’  He  says  he  finds  me  a 
little  more  advanced  than  he  really  had  thought. 

March  5th. — When  I  get  into  bed  at  night,  whatever  time  it  is, 
Madge  always  wakes  up  and  says  :  ‘  Are  you  warm  enough  ?  ’  If 
I  don’t  answer  immediately,  a  quarrel  is  certain  to  arise  in  the 
morning,  and  then  we  fight  like  cats  and  dogs.  I  have  got  a  cough, 
and  Madame  Berg  has  been  giving  me  some  morphine  pills,  which 
always  stop  it.  Madame  Vidal  was  very  angry  when  she  came 
this  afternoon,  and  threw  them  away,  and  I  told  Madame  Berg, 
and  she  said  the  horridest  things  about  her,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
she  was  talking  about,  and  I  only  cried  a  httle.  Madame  Vidal 
took  me  to  my  lesson,  and  I  played  the  ‘  Mouvement  Perpetuel,’ 
by  Weber.  Monsieur  Conte  said  it  was  all  wrong,  and  was  very 
angry,  and  made  me  cry.  Madame  Vidal  said  to  him  that  we  were 
not  going  to  stand  many  more  scenes  of  this  description,  and  that 
she  would  have  me  taken  somewhere  else,  and  that  I  was  the  only 
pupil  he  had  whose  playing  was  worth  two  sous.  He  calmed  down 
at  last,  and  said,  ‘  Certainly,  she  is  a  little  miracle;  I  would  not 
lose  her  for  anything.’  And  then  we  went  home  quite  happy.  I 
have  finished  ‘  John  Halifax  ’ ;  the  hero  and  heroine  both  die  the 
same  day  and  hour.  I  have  begun  ‘  Sans  Famille,’  by  Hector  Malot. 

March  15th. — Very  wet  day.  We  want  rain,  but  this  wwld  is 
always  uncontent.  If  it  rains,  their  clothes  get  spoilt;  in  hot 
weather,  the  sun  is  too  strong.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovegrove  came  to 
lunch  to-day.  They  were  frightfully  rude,  staring  at  Madame 
Vidal  as  if  they  had  never  seen  a  French  person  before.  The  Due 
de  Lille  came  in,  but  we  all  talked  English.  The  Lovegroves  do 
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not  know  any  French.  When  Mr.  Lovegrove  tried  to  talk  to  th. 
Duke,  I  got  so  red  with  trying  not  to  laugh,  that  father  thought  I 
was  choking.  I  played  afterwards  the  ‘  Mouvement  Perpetuel’ 
and  the  ‘  Bee  Song,’  and  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  so  very  funny. 
She  said  patronisingly  :  ‘  Why,  you  play  as  well  as  Sophie,  who 
is  nearly  twice  as  old  as  you  are.’  I  suppose  she  thinks  that  music 
grows  up  in  you  like  your  legs  and  arms.  If  so,  Methuselah  must 
have  been  the  greatest  musician  in  the  world.  I  made  that  joko 
myself.  We  are  all  going  to  lunch  at  Paillard’s  to-morrow. 

March  dOth. — We  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  Monsieur 
Conte,  asking  if  I  might  play  at  the  concours  of  his  pupils  next 
week.  It  is  so  strange  to  get  a  letter  asking  if  I  may  do  something, 
instead  of  telling  me  to,  that  we  are  quite  puzzled,  and  think  he 
must  be  ill.  Father  took  me  this  afternoon  to  the  Salon— an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  pictures.  It  was  perfectly  hateful.  I  do  not  know  how 
people  can  go  to  such  hateful  places.  I  was  so  miserable  that  1 
cried  a  little,  and  then  I  suddenly  saw  Madame  Vidal.  She  came 
to  us,  and  father  said,  ‘  What  on  earth’s  the  matter?  ’  but  she 
did  not  say  anything.  She  laughed  a  little,  and  put  her  hand  over 
my  eyes,  and  took  me  away,  and  we  went  to  tea  at  Colurabin’s. 
She  says  she  will  take  me  to  the  Nouveau  Cirque  again  to-morrow 
night.  I  will  not  go  to  a  single  other  place  in  this  hateful  town 
unless  she  says  I  may  go,  and  she  comes  too. 

III. 

hotel  Lafond,  Paris,  April  IStli. 

My  D.arling  Edie— 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter.  I  do  hope  baby  is  better. 
Madge  says  she  hopes  so,  too,  and  that  she  liked  your  letter  so  much, 
and  that  she  would  write  to  you  herself,  but  she  has  got  to  write  to 
Cousin  George,  who  has  sent  her  a  Pound.  She  writes  now  with¬ 
out  anyone  guiding  her  hand,  and  won’t  let  anyone  read  her  letters, 
so  I  don’t  expect  you  wdll  be  able  to  read  much  of  it  when  it  comes. 
She  wants  a  watch,  and  says  she  is  going  to  have  an  extra  birthday 
next  week,  when  she- will  be  six  and  a-half.  Usually  I  should  not 
have  very  much  to  write  to  you  this  time,  because  we  have  seen 
nearly  everything  in  Paris,  and  I  have  told  you  all  about  it;  but, 
as  it  happens,  there  is  a  most  interesting  piece  of  news.  Father 
is  going  to  marry  Madame  Vidal.  He  came  and  told  me  about  it 
before  anybody,  except  grandfather,  before  Uncle  Hugh  or  any¬ 
body.  Hedidn’tsay  tome,  ‘  You  are  going  to  have  a  new'  mother,’ 
like  the  fathers  do  in  all  the  books  ;  he  told  me  just  simply,  like  he 
would  tell  anyone  else.  I  was  so  glad  he  didn’t  say  that.  I  have 
told  you  a  good  lot  about  Madame  Vidal,  but  now  I  must  tell  you  a 
lot  more.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  very  beautiful,  much  more 
beautiful  than  anybody  I  ever  saw,  so  she  must,  of  course,  be  more 
beautiful  than  anybody  you  ever  saw,  because,  of  course,  I  have 
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travelled  more.  1  hope  you  don’t  mind  my  saying  that.  I  dare 
say  you  will  travel  quite  as  much  some  day.  She  has  been  married 
before.  I  think  it  is  most  proper  for  a  man  who  has  been  married 
before  to  marry  a  woman  who  has  been  married  before,  else  it  would 
be  a  disadvantage  for  one  of  them.  She  has  not  got  any  children, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  have  any.  I  do  hope  so,  because 
it  is  so  nice  to  undress  and  bath  them ,  and  then  your  baby  would 
have  some  one  to  play  with.  She  acts  in  a  theatre  now,  because 
she  was  quite  poor,  and  I  daresay  some  silly  people  will  think  from 
that  that  she  is  not  as  good  as  they  are  ;  but  she  is,  and  nobody  had 
better  say  she  isn’t,  before  me.  When  she  danced  at  the  Opera, 
and  I  told  you  about  her  skirts  being  short,  of  course  you  must 
remember  that  people  there  have  to  dress  up.  Father  calls  her 
Yvonne,  and  she  says  I  may  call  her  that,  or  anything  I  like.  I 
don’t  know  yet  what  I  shall  call  her.  If  she  has  any  babies,  they 
would  be  my  ‘half-brothers,’  which  is  just  the  same,  really,  as 
being  brothers,  so  it  would  seem  rather  funny  to  call  them  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  her  too ;  but  I  may  do  just  as  I  like ;  father 
says  so  too.  Madge  says  she  supposes  she  will  have  to  spend  all 
her  pound  in  giving  them  wedding  presents.  She  says  she  will  be 
a  bridesmaid,  and  have  a  blue  frock,  and  the  big  imitation  diamond 
locket  which  is  in  the  jeweller’s  window  at  Chichester ;  and  that 
she  will  have  white  ventilated  stockings.  She  always  calls  her 
embroidered  stockings  with  the  little  holes  in  them  ventilated 
stockings,  but  I  do  not  expect  they  will  have  any  bridesmaids. 
They  are  going  to  be  married  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Grand¬ 
father  said  a  lot  of  horrid  things  about  it,  and  is  constantly  saying 
sarcastic  things,  and  making  me  low  bows  in  the  way  that  I  hate. 
He  said  to  me  yesterday,  ‘  You  who  know  the  world  so  well,  Helen, 
and  can  read  all  the  characters  in  it  at  a  glance,  as  you  can  one  of 
your  Chopin  morceaux  ’  (but  he  was  not  talking  sarcastically  then, 
because  he  has  said  that  to  me  several  times  before,  and,  of  course, 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world) ,  ‘  tell  me  your  candid  opinion 
of  Yvonne  Vidal.’  I  said  to  him  the  sentence  which  I  read  to  you 
out  of  that  book,  and  which  we  thought  was  so  pretty  :  ‘  Le  monde 
n’est  jamais  divise  pour  moi  qu’en  deux  regions,  celle  ou  elle  est, 
et  celle  ou  elle  n’est  pas.’  He  said,  ‘  Very  pretty,  upon  my  soul,’ 
and  he  said  I  was  quite  right  to  be  loyal.  I  do  wish  you  could  come 
here  to  the  wedding.  We  are  not  going  to  Cannes  now.  Yvonne 
says  that  I  am  to  send  you  her  love,  and  say  that  she  wants  to  see 
you  very  much.  Please  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Eyre.  Madge  would 
send  hers,  but  she  has  gone  out  to  look  for  a  wedding  present  for 
father.  She  says  all  her  life  and  money  are  spent  in  looking  for 
wedding  and  birthday  presents  for  people.  Goodbye,  dearest  Edie. 

Your  loving 

Helen  Estcourt-Darcy.” 
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Old  Rome  and  New  Rome — Rivals  in  Empire. 

The  mighty  Otto,  after  long  consideration  of  the  two  plans  proposed 
in  council,  committed  the  fatal  error  of  alternately  resorting  to  both, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  and  splendid  career,  met  with 
mortifying  rebuffs  in  negotiation  as  in  war.  Adopting  at  first  the 
advice  of  the  politic  Bishop,  the  Emperor  advanced  to  Naples  and 
there  received  the  envoys  of  Nicephorus  in  state.  The  Basileus,  who 
sought  only  to  gain  time  whilst  he  poured  reinforcements  and  stores 
into  his  stronghold  of  Bari,  lured  on  the  Germans  with  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess,  and  the  Italian  Themes  as  her 
dower.  In  the  meantime  he  doubled  the  defences  of  Bari,  and 
despatched  his  trusty  Lord  Warden  to  take  command  of  the  provinces 
in  Italy  and  to  defend  them  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 

Otto  at  last,  finding  himself  baffled  with  hollow  promises,  listened  to 
the  advice  of  Count  Pandulph  of  the  Iron-head  and  of  Count  Gisulph 
of  Salerno,  and,  securing  his  rear  at  Beneventum,  he  suddenly,  without 
warning,  dashed  down  upon  Bari,  with  a  picked  body  of  his  Lombardic 
and  German  veterans.  In  his  thirty  years  of  reign,  Otto  had  swept 
his  enemies  before  him  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Tiber,  and  he  looked 
for  an  easy  victory  in  the  Lombard  Theme.  He  had  made  the  ex¬ 
pedition  an  imperial  progress,  with  the  Empress  and  their  son  in  his 
camp,  and  the  flower  of  his  Saxon,  Swabian,  and  Italian  troops.  But 
he  was  too  late.  The  gallant  Warden  had  provided  at  every  point  for 
a  desperate  defence.  The  fortifications  of  Bari  stretched  from  sea  to 
sea.  A  powerful  fleet  secured  the  coast  and  poured  in  provisions  and 
arms.  And  the  population,  bound  by  long  tradition  and  commercial 
interest  in  loyalty  tq  the  Byzantine  empire,  served  with  zeal  in  the 
defence  of  their  city.  To  the  summons  of  the  Saxon  to  surrender  the 
fort,  Basil  Digenes  returned  as  proud  a  defiance.  Otto  had  dashed 
upon  it  without  the  means  of  a  regular  siege,  at  the  instance  of  Count 
Pandulph  the  Iron-head  and  his  brother  Landulph,  who  intended  to 
make  it  their  own.  After  weeks  of  bootless  attacks  which  the  Lord 
Warden  repelled  at  every  point,  the  Emperor  retired  in  disgust  and 
flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  wily  Bishop,  whom  he  sent  on  a 
new  embassy  to  Byzantium. 

(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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It  was  a  lowering  day  of  June,  968,  when  the  learned  and  eminent 
Bishop  of  Cremona  found  himself  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Constantinople,  as  the  Ambassador  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Augustus,  crowned  of  God,  the  Emperor  Otto.  The  suite  of  his  Emin¬ 
ence  consisted  of  secretaries,  chamberlains,  and  attendants,  and  a  select 
band  of  men-at-arms,  gigantic  swashbucklers  from  Pomerania, 
“  bravos  ”  in  reality,  who  were  familiarly  known  as  the  “  lions.”  The 
party  were  mounted  on  their  own  horses,  and  ceremoniously  chal¬ 
lenged  the  guard  to  open  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  representative  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  But  no  gate  was  opened.  The  sky  was  now  over¬ 
cast,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents;  but  it  did  not  cool  the  wrath 
of  the  pompous  Bishop  and  his  people.  Hour  after  hour  they  waited 
in  the  storm,  in  spite  of  all  their  appeals  and  demands;  the  Bishop 
pouring  out  Ciceronian  philippics  at  the  barbarism  of  his  hosts,  and 
his  officials  importuning  the  stolid  Guard  of  the  gate  with  remon¬ 
strances  that  were  neither  understood  nor  answered. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Silentiary  Symmachos  arrived,  with  a 
military  escort ;  the  gates  were  opened,  but,  with  positive  asseverations 
that  no  foreign  person  could  be  suffered  to  ride  through  the  streets 
of  the  “  City  guarded  by  God,”  the  Bishop  and  his  party  were  forced 
to  dismount,  and  were  taken  on  foot  through  gaping  crowds  and  muddy 
and  unsavoury  lanes  to  their  lodging  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  city 
near  Blachernae.  The  residence  assigned  to  the  mission  was  an  empty 
palace  of  marble,  which  the  irate  Bishop  discovered  to  be  cheerless, 
dilapidated,  and  comfortless,  letting  in  rain  and  open  to  the  wind. 
The  wrath  of  the  courtly  prelate,  his  disappointment  and  vexation, 
could  not  be  publicly  expressed.  But  he  vented  his  spleen  in  the 
turgid  Ciceronian  epithets  scattered  throughout  the  flowery  despatch 
which  he  now  addressed  to  his  “  August  and  invincible  Emperors  of 
the  Romans,  the  Ottos,  and  the  most  glorious  and  August  Empress, 
Adelheida,” — a  record  which,  with  all  its  exaggeration,  pomposity,  and 
caricature,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Two  days  of  delay  passed  in  which  the  Bishop  fumed  and  inveighed 
against  “  the  Greeks,”  and  all  their  tribe,  pouring  anathemas  on  the 
building,  the  food,  the  wine,  and  the  accommodation ;  on  Michael,  the 
Sicilian,  who  was  appointed  their  caterer  and  “  steward  of  the  palace.” 
His  Eminence  now  found  that  he  was  practically  a  prisoner,  and 
guarded  by  uncouth  Russian  sentinels  who  neither  understood  his 
language  nor  suffered  his  attendants  to  pass  or  communicate  outside. 
At  last,  he  received  an  official  summons  from  Leo,  the  brother  of 
Nicephorus,  and  Curopalates,  who  desired  to  regulate  the  ceremonial 
of  the  reception  by  the  Basileus.  Again  the  portly  prelate  had  to 
wade  through  mud  and  rain  on  foot;  he  arrived  breathless  and  in  a 
bad  temper,  and  bustled  into  the  chamber  of  the  royal  palace,  proud 
of  his  mastery  of  the  Greek  language,  and  bearing  the  missive  that 
contained  his  credentials  from  his  sovereign.  Luitprand  began  a 
speech  that  he  had  prepared  in  Demosthenic  style,  wherein  he  called 
himself  the  envoy  of  “  the  August  Basileus  of  the  Romans.”  But  here 
Leo  peremptorily  interrupted  him,  and  said,  “  there  is  but  one  August 
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Basileus  of  the  Romans  on  God’s  earth,  and  he  resides  in  this  Sacred 
Palace.  Your  master,  we  understand,  is  king  of  several  tribes  of  the 
West,  and  we  could  not  recognise  his  envoy  under  any  other  style.” 

“  But  my  Lord,  who  of  old  was  crowned  King  both  in  Germany  and 
in  Italy,  was  lately  anointed  Imferator  Augustus,  which  in  your 
tongue  is  Basileus,  by  the  Holy  Father  himself,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  and  that  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  barons, 
and  people  of  Rome.  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constantine,  had  no  more 
solemn  investiture  of  that  holy  and  sublime  office.” 

“  What !  do  you  venture  to  call  that  a  legitimate  consecration  which 
was  attempted  by  the  infamous  traitor,  John  XII.  ?  ”  asked  Leo, 
bluntly.  “  We  heard  that  your  king  deposed  the  apostate  priest  who 
officiated  at  his  coronation,  and  crucified  the  populace  which  shouted 
at  his  installation.” 

“  My  Lord  the  Emperor  has  indeed  had  occasion  to  purge  the  prelacy 
and  the  mob  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
of  his  imperial  authority  and  his  unquestioned  title  to  rule,”  said  the 
Bishop,  stoutly. 

“The  pretension  to  assume  the  title  of  Kmperor  of  the  Romans  was 
an  attack  on  the  prerogative  of  the  imperial  successor  of  Constantine 
the  Great,”  said  Leo,  positively.  “And  you,  my  lord,  cannot  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  if  you  persist  in  claiming  for  your  master 
the  title  of  Basileus” 

“  But  Basileus  is  Greek  for  King%  is  it  not?  ”  the  Bishop  rejoined. 

“  No !  ”  said  Leo,  “  the  Greek  word  for  king  is  Vr}^” 

“  That  is  Latin,  Rex,  not  Greek,”  cried  out  the  learned  and  per¬ 
tinacious  Bishop. 

“  It  seems  that  you  have  come  here,  my  Lord  Bishop,  to  quarrel 
and  to  insult  us,  and  not  to  make  peace,”  said  Leo,  determined  to 
close  the  interview. 

Seeing  no  chance  of  pressing  his  point,  the  Prelate  advanced  to  hand 
his  diploma  to  the  Curopalates  in  oi’der  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor 
himself.  But  Leo,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  disdain,  declined  to  handle 
the  missive,  which  he  waved  to  the  Grand  Interpreter  to  take  into  his 
charge.  He  abruptly  closed  the  interview,  and  the  Silentiary  con¬ 
ducted  the  disconcerted  envoy  to  his  own  abode,  muttering  his  indig¬ 
nation,  with  tags  from  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  the  Bible. 

“  The  tall  man  thinks  himself  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,”  said  the 
Bishop  to  his  secretaries,  “  but  he  is  a  broken  reed  like  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  as  the  Prophet  says,  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  pierce  his 
hand.” 

The  very  next  day  it  was  Whitsunday;  the  Bishop  received  the 
summons  to  attend  the  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  At  six  he  began  his  weary  tramp  on  foot  from  the 
Northern  end  of  the  city,  and  after  some  delay  was  ushered  into  the 
magnificent  Hall  of  the  Nineteen  Couches.  There  Nicephorus,  in 
state  robes  (which  the  irritable  Bishop  declares  were  old  and  ill-fitting), 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Solomon  with  the  golden  lions  on  the  steps,  the 
young  Basileis  sitting  on  stools  behind  his  left  hand.  The  ambassador 
of  Otto,  remembering  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Constantine,  had 
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expected  a  royal  welcome.  His  wrath  was  great  when  Nicephorus, 
with  a  stem  look,  and  not  rising  from  his  throne,  motioned  to  the 
envoy  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  dais  and  prostrate  himself.  The 
Basileus,  deeply  resenting  as  an  insult  the  claim  of  the  German  king  to 
usurp  his  title,  and  boiling  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  of  Otto’s 
treacherous  attack  on  his  Italian  provinces,  began  in  this  fierce  tone : 

“  It  would  have  been  our  right,  indeed  our  pleasure,  could  we  have 
been  able  to  receive  your  embassy  with  the  amity  and  the  magnificence 
this  Court  shows  to  all  friendly  powers.  The  disloyal  conduct  of  your 
master  has  made  that  impossible.  He  has  taken  up  a  hostile  atti¬ 
tude,  and  has  invaded  our  city  of  Rome,  which  he  claims  as  his  own. 
He  has  put  to  death  our  friend.  King  Berengar,  and  his  son  Adelbert, 
in  defiance  of  law  and  of  right.  He  has  slain  many  of  our  Roman 
subjects  by  the  sword  or  by  the  halter :  he  has  put  out  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  driven  some  into  exile.  He  has  attacked  cities  of  our 
empire  with  fire  and  sword,  and  seeks  by  force  to  annex  them  to  his 
kingdom.  And  now,  when  he  finds  himself  baffled  in  his  treacherous 
attempts,  he  affects  to  be  a  peaceful  friend,  and  he  sends  you — you 
the  counsellor  and  the  contriver  of  these  misdeeds — ^to  come  to  our 
Court  to  act  as  spy  rather  than  ambassador.” 

The  stout  Bishop,  full  of  pride  in  his  sovereign,  the  great  Otto,  and 
in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  both  of  which  he  was  now  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  was  not  the  man  to  be  cowed  by  such  a  fierce  diatribe  from  the 
“  Basileus  of  the  Greeks  ” ;  and  he  boldly  retorted  in  kind,  though 
much  of  the  Ciceronian  rhetoric  he  pours  into  his  famous  despatch 
was  spoken  in  Italian,  aside  to  his  secretary,  or  was  polished  at  leisure 
in  his  closet  at  home, 

“  When  my  Master  invaded  the  city  of  Rome  it  was  not  as  a  usurper, 
nor  as  a  tyrant,  but  to  deliver  the  city  from  a  tyrant,  or  rather  from  a 
gang  of  tyrants.  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  debauchees,  nay,  of 
harlots.  Surely  your  Mightiness  slumbered — or  rather  your  predeces¬ 
sors  in  title.  If  they  were  in  fact,  and  not  only  in  name,  Roman 
Emperors,  would  they  have  left  Rome  a  prey  to  abandoned  women  ? 
This  court  has  never  hesitated  to  depose,  to  oppress  the  Holy  Fathers 
in  tim.es  gone  by,  till  they  have  been  without  means  to  carry  on  their 
office.  As  to  Prince  Adelbert,  he  insulted  your  predecessors  on  the 
throne ;  he  despoiled  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  My  Lord  came 
down  across  the  Alps  and  drove  out  the  traitors  and  the  criminals, 
doing  justice  on  rebels,  as  the  Roman  Emperors  of  old  ordained.  As 
to  Berengar  and  his  son  Adelbert,  they  first  made  themselves  liegemen 
of  my  own  Lord,  and  received  from  him  the  golden  sceptre  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Then  they  turned  traitors  and  rebelled  against 
him.  They  were  driven  out — but  they  are  not  dead.  Your  Majesty 
is  wont  to  treat  rebellion  in  very  much  such  fashion,  I  trow.” 

“  The  champion  of  Adelbert  tells  us  a  very  different  tale,”  interposed 
Nicephorus. 

“  Let  that  be  decided  by  single  combat  in  arms,”  broke  out  the 
Bishop,  warmly.  “  Any  one  of  my  men-at-arms  shall  to-morrow,  if 
3'ou  give  us  the  lists,  prove  him  on  his  body  to  be  a  false  traitor.” 
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“Enough,”  said  Nicephorus,  sternly;  “assume  that  Adelbert  turned 
traitor.  Now  answer  me  this.  Why  did  your  master  break  into  our 
land  with  fire  and  sword?  We  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  were 
contemplating  a  perpetual  alliance  and  union  by  marriage.” 

“We  hold,  Sire,”  said  Luitprand,  proudly,  “that  the  lands  claimed 
as  Byzantine  Themes  are  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom — Italian  by 
race,  custom,  and  tongue.  They  were  held  of  old  by  Lombard  chiefs, 
and  Lewis,  the  Frank  sovereign,  recovered  them  from  the  Saracens. 
It  was  only  by  arrangement  they  passed  to  the  rulers  of  this  realm. 
But  now,  my  Lord  and  Master  has  sent  me  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
all  these  disputed  questions  by  an  alliance  of  the  Princess  Theophano 
with  his  own  son  Otto,  on  the  terms  as  to  her  dowry,  which  I  am 
commissioned  to  propose.” 

“We  have  heard  enough  of  this,  and  must  adjourn  the  audience,” 
said  the  Emperor,  abruptly,  “  It  is  past  eight  o’clock,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  this  Holy  Festival  of  Pentecost  is  about  to  be  formed,” 
And  Nicephorus  rose  and  had  himself  arrayed  in  solemn  state. 

The  Bishop  was  duly  escorted  into  the  tribune  of  the  choir  singers, 
and  relieved  his  spleen  by  writing  for  his  Imperial  sovereigns  a 
grotesque  account  of  the  ceremony.  On  his  return  he  found  things 
rather  less  acrimonious  at  court. 

Nicephorus  had  now  been  advised  by  Leo,  Basil  the  Chancellor,  and 
other  councillors,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reject  altogether  the  over¬ 
tures  of  the  mighty  Emperor  in  the  West;  and  Basil,  and  the  party  of 
the  Empress,  ardently  desired  the  proposed  alliance.  This  Nicephorus 
and  his  brother  could  not  brook  to  accept,  but  they  were  persuaded  to 
play  with  the  ambassador  of  the  Ottos,  at  least  whilst  the  great  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  East  was  hardly  at  an  end.  Accordingly,  Leo  was  in¬ 
structed  to  invite  the  Bishop  to  the  imperial  banquet,  and  there  Nice¬ 
phorus  treated  him,  not  so  much  with  haughty  contempt,  as  with  the 
rough  humour  of  the  camp.  The  Bishop,  to  his  disgust,  found  himself 
placed  low  at  the  royal  table,  and  surfeited  with  the  unknown  dishes, 
the  oil,  the  caviare,  and  sauces  of  the  banquet.  His  spleen  broke 
forth  in  Ciceronian  epithets  about  the  food  and  the  resinous  wine,  nor 
was  he  conciliated  by  the  rough  banter  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The 
bishop  was  heckled  as  to  the  extent  of  the  German  armies  and  terri¬ 
tories,  and  he  at  once  opened  a  high-flown  harangue  on  the  dominions 
of  his  master  and  the  prowess  of  his  soldiers. 

“Nonsense!  ”  cried  Nicephorus,  with  a  loud  laugh,  for  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  flout  and  mock  the  Latin  phrase-monger,  “  they  tell  me  the 
cavalry  are  but  poor  horsemen,  and  the  footmen  are  so  overweighted 
with  corselets,  helmets,  long  swords,  and  big  shields,  that  they  have  no 
mobility  in  action.  And  they  eat  and  drink  too  much,  making  a  God 
of  their  bellies,  though  perhaps  their  drink  gives  them  pot  courage, 
and  they  can  do  nothing  when  rations  are  short.”  And  Nicephorus, 
proud  of  his  Cossack  troopers  and  his  lithe  mounted  bowmen,  laughed 
aloud  as  he  had  done  round  many  a  camp  fire. 

“  Then  mark  this,  my  Lord  Bishop,”  Nicephorus  went  on,  returning 
to  his  angry  tone.  “  Your  master  has  no  fleet.  Sea-power  is  ours. 
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We  make  war  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  We  have  two  arms  with 
which  to  strike.  You  have  but  one.  If  we  go  to  war  with  your 
master,  we  shall  destroy  his  sea-board  cities,  and  reduce  to  ashes  all 
that  we  can  reach  by  any  waterway.  Did  we  not  drive  him  back  from 
Bari?  He  came  there  in  force — with  his  wife  and  his  son — with  his 
Saxons,  Swabians,  Bavarians,  and  Italians.  All  of  them  together 
failed  to  capture  one  petty  town.  Do  you  think  they  could  withstand 
us,  whose  armies  are  as  numberless  as  the  stars  in  heaven  or  the  waves 
of  the  sea?  ” 

The  indignant  Bishop  tried  to  speak,  but  Nicephorus  waved  him  to 
his  seat.  “  You  are  not  Romans  at  all,  you  are  Lombards,”  he  shouted. 

But  this  was  more  than  the  Italian  could  endure.  Nicephorus  raised 
his  hand  to  bid  him  be  silent,  but  he  broke  forth :  “  Romulus,  who 
killed  his  brother,  and  who  was  born  in  adultery,  gave  his  name  to  the 
Romans.  Then  he  opened  an  asylum  to  which  homicides,  debtors, 
slaves,  and  felons  resorted,  and  so  he  named  the  mongrel  crew  his 
Romans.  That  wjis  the  origin  of  those  whom  you  call  the  ‘  Masters 
of  the  World  !  ’  We,  Lombards,  Saxons,  Swabians,  Franks,  Lorrainers, 
Bavarians,  and  Burgundians  call  a  man  a  ‘  Roman  ’  when  we  want  to 
give  him  an  opprobrious  name.  We  mean  by  Roman  whatever  is  most 
mean,  cowardly,  greedy,  effeminate,  mendacious,  and  vicious.  As  to 
whether  we  know  how  to  fight  on  foot  or  on  horse,  the  next  war  will 
prove.” 

This  insolent  philippic  of  the  wrathful  Bishop  was  blurted  out  in 
incoherent  passion  amidst  the  derisive  murmurs  of  the  courtiers. 
Nicephorus  did  not  listen  to  his  sallies,  and  abruptly  rose  from  the 
table,  ordering  the  officials  to  carry  the  ambassador  back  to  his 
lodging.  For  days  the  miserable  prelate  lay  there  practically  in  prison, 
neglected,  and  ill,  he  declares,  from  the  poisonous  wine  and  the  pickled 
sturgeon  he  had  received.  His  piteous  appeal  to  the  Curopalates  only 
gained  him  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Basil,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Prefect,  who  told  him  that  the  only  terms  on  which 
the  Sacred  Palace  could  consent  to  giving  a  Basilian  Princess  Born- 
in-the-Purple  to  a  Teuton  prince  would  be  the  cession  of  Ravenna, 
Rome,  and  the  Italian  duchies  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  King  Otto 
might  have  peace  if  he  resigned  Rome  and  all  Imperial  pretensions. 

The  diplomacy  of  Byzantium — the  great  original  of  which  that  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  of  Holy  Russia  have  been  but  feeble  imitations 
—was  employed  to  play  with  the  wordy  Prelate,  whilst  detaining  him 
practically  as  a  hostage  or  a  prisoner.  He  received  a  series  of  affronts 
and  rebuffs.  He  was  left  whole  days  without  supplies;  he  was  made 
to  give  precedence  to  “  barbarian  envoys  from  Bulgaria,  unkempt 
creatures  in  uncouth  dress,”  he  said.  Once  he  was  so  rude  that  he 
was  sent  to  dine  at  the  inn,  where  Nicephorus  in  mockery  sent  him 
from  his  own  table  “  a  dish  of  kid  stewed  in  pickled  fish  sauce,  garlic, 
and  spices.”  After  months  of  endless  negotiations,  Luitprand  had  a 
final  audience  with  Nicephorus,  to  whom  he  was  forced  to  prostrate 
himself  beneath  the  imperial  feet.  “  Take  back  our  last  word  to  your 
King,”  said  the  Basileus;  “  let  him  cease  to  usurp  our  style  and  infest 
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our  provinces,  and  then  come  back  to  us  and  bring  us  a  favourable 
answer.” 

When  the  great  Saxon  Emperor  learned  how  his  embassy  had  been 
treated,  and  received  the  vermilion  and  golden-sealed  epistle  of  Nice- 
phorus  composed  in  the  same  disdainful  tone,  he  again  invaded  Apulia 
and  assaulted  its  towns  and  castles.  The  Byzantines  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  encounter  all  through  the  time  of  the  Bishop’s  visit. 
Basil  Digenes  was  in  command  of  the  forces,  and  he  flew  from  one 
stronghold  to  another,  providing  its  defences  and  animating  the  troops. 
Otto  made  no  real  way  beyond  laying  waste  the  Greek  Themes  and 
plundering  the  unwalled  towns.  At  last  the  fevers  of  plains  and  the 
vigorous  defence  of  the  castles  wore  out  the  strength  of  his  German 
veterans.  The  Emperor  withdrew  to  the  North,  leaving  the  Count 
Pandulph  of  the  Iron  Head  to  carry  on  the  campaign  at  the  head  of 
his  Lombard  and  Italian  force.  The  Count  gained  some  successes  and 
laid  siege  to  Bovinum  in  the  Samnite  mountains.  Basil  Digenes  threw 
himself  into  the  fort  and  commanded  a  sortie  upon  the  Count’s  own 
camp.  There  the  Iron  Head  met  the  Lord  Warden  in  single  combat, 
and  a  tremendous  duel  ensued.  The  Count  was  dismounted  and  the 
scimitar  of  Basil  clove  his  helmet  at  the  very  instant  that  the  huge 
mace  of  Pandulph  crashed  into  the  brain  of  the  Warden.  The 
gigantic  Lord  of  Capua  was  taken  prisoner,  desperately  wounded,  then 
bound  in  chains  and  shipped  off  to  Byzantium,  in  the  same  vessel  that 
carried  back  the  lifeless  body  of  his  antagonist.  Nicephorus  mourned 
his  friend,  comrade,  and  right  arm — for  whom  he  was  wont  to  say 
ten  victories  over  the  Teuton  usurper  and  his  allies  would  be  but  a 
poor  compensation.  In  the  legends,  romances  and  ballads  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  glory,  the  memory  of  Basil  Digenes  long  remained  as  the  type  of 
chivalry  and  knighthood.  And  the  Princess  Agatha  hid  her  sorrow 
for  her  betrothed  in  a  convent.  And  so,  after  all  her  adventures,  her 
hopes,  and  her  struggles,  she  did  at  last  become  the  Bride  of  Christ. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Basileus  in  Council. 

Nicephorus  was  seated  in  his  Privy  Cabinet  of  the  palace  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  his  judges  and  officers  of  the  law,  for  he  felt  the 
internal  state  of  the  empire  to  be  as  vital  as  was  the  defeat  of  its 
enemies  on  the  frontier.  He  was  in  council  with  Simon,  Patrician  and 
Chief  Secretary  of  State,  Eustathius  Romanus,  another  Patrician, 
Chief  Justice,  and  two  Professors  from  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

“  My  learned  Lords,”  said  the  Basileus,  “  I  hope  that  we  may  now 
finally  pass  the  new  law  that  we  have  in  draft  on  ‘  Gifts  to  monasteries, 
hospitals,  and  infirmaries  in  the  Roman  Empire.'  We  have  called  you 
to  advise  if  the  Novel,  as  we  propose  to  issue  it,  will  fully  carry  out 
our  imperial  design.  We  find  the  whole  realm  to  be  undermined  by 
the  inordinate  extent  to  which  monastic  institutions  have  swollen. 
Multitudes  who  ought  to  serve  God  and  this  kingdom  in  arms  and 
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in  useful  service  drone  away  their  lives  in  monkish  indolence.  The 
very  existence  of  this  Christian  land  is  in  peril,  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  enemies  of  Christ,  Hagarenes,  heathens,  heretics,  and  barbarians, 
whilst  day  by  day  our  people  crowd  into  the  sloth  of  convents,  hermit¬ 
ages,  and  hospitals  for  old  and  infirm.  And  the  wealth  that  should  go 
into  the  exchequer  of  our  State  is  locked  up  in  these  unprofitable 
houses  of  refuge  for  the  cowards  and  the  idlers  of  our  people.  My 
Lords,  I  am  resolved  to  mend  it — or  to  end  it.” 

“  Sire,”  said  Lord  Simon,  the  Secretary  of  State,  “  the  Novel  that 
we  now  submit  to  your  imperial  wisdom,  to  be  added  to  the  Code 
of  your  predecessors  on  the  throne,  has  been  carefully  drafted  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  foundation  of  any  new  monastic  or  charitable  corporation, 
whilst  fully  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  all  foundations  already 
(listing.  We  conceive  it  to  be  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  your  Majesty 
to  suppress  the  pious  foundations  of  the  past,  or  to  confiscate  the  estates 
which  have  been  dedicated  in  law  to  any  religious  usee.” 

“God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  that  which  is 
dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  Saints.  Would  that  I  could  recall  some 
of  the  follies  and  the  errors  of  past  years.  But  we  will  curb  this 
disease  in  the  future.  Monkery  is  becoming  the  dry-rot  of  our  Rome. 
Stout  fellows  who  should  bear  arms  in  the  ranks  flock  into  these 
refuges  for  the  ne’er-do-wells.  And  half  the  land  of  our  empire  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  its  due  cultivation  and  its  due  quota  of  taxation.” 

“  It  will  be  no  part  of  your  Imperial  will  to  restrict  the  alienation 
in  mortmain  of  estates  for  the  support  of  old-established  religious 
houses?”  said  Simon,  the  Protosecretis. 

“  This  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  restoration  of  houses  which 
have  fallen  into  decay,”  replied  the  Basileus. 

“  And  will  this  apply  to  pious  gifts  to  the  use  of  Bishoprics  and 
Metropolitan  sees?”  asked  the  Chief  Justice. 

“Assuredly,”  replied  Nicephorus,  with  decision,  “there  are  already 
too  many.  They  are  too  rich,  too  luxurious,  and  too  useless.  Our 
realm  gets  no  good  from  them.  There  shall  be  no  more  founded,  whilst 
I  bear  rule  in  Rome.” 

“  And  as  to  the  cells  and  hermitages  of  solitary  recluses,  your 
Majesty  will  not  interfere  with  them  ?  ”  asked  Simon,  with  some 
anxiety. 

“  Not  with  true  and  genuine  cells,”  said  Nicephorus,  somewhat 
doubting,  “  not  if  the  man  honestly  seeks  to  live  a  godly  life  in  prayer 
—alone — and  for  ever.  The  prayers  of  such  avail  us  much.  The 
blessed  Elijah  went  into  the  wilderness,  and  when  he  lay  down  to  die 
under  a  juniper  tree  he  was  visited  by  an  angel,  and  was  fed  by 
ravens.  And  so  John,  the  Forerunner  of  Christ,  went  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  And  Christ  Himself 
withdrew  into  the  desert,  fasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Such 
a  life  is  holy,  and  may  purge  the  dross  out  of  our  people.  Would  that 
I,  too,  myself  had  been  suffered  to  end  my  days  in  such  wise.  No ! 
my  Lords,  we  approve  of  a  true  and  sincere  hermitage,  of  these  cells 
and  lauras,  as  they  name  them,  so  that  they  be  solitary,  and  in  desert 
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places,  in  rocks,  and  mountains,  far  from  men.  So  that  no  cell  be 
set  up  anew  on  habitable  and  cultivated  ground — this  we  sanction  and 
approve  with  our  Imperial  blessing.” 

And  now  Basil,  the  Prime  Minister,  craved  an  audience,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Coiincil. 

“  Sire,”  he  began,  “  we  shall  have  very  serious  opposition  to  meet 
from  the  churchmen,  especially  from  the  regular  orders,  in  all  forms. 
There  is  already  within  the  Palace  a  body  of  monks  and  prelates,  led 
by  the  great  Abbot  of  the  Stoudion,  who  have  got  tidings  of  the 
new  Imperial  Novel,  and  loudly  demand  to  be  heard.  We  shall  have 
trouble,  indeed,  if  we  have  this  tribe  against  us.” 

“  Bring  them  in,”  said  Nicephorus,  proudly,  ”  we  will  meet  them 
face  to  face.  The  Basileus  will  not  be  driven  from  his  purpose  by  a 
whole  army  of  these  men  of  God.” 

Presently  the  deputation  of  the  monasteries  was  ushered  in,  and 
Anthony,  the  Syncellus  of  St.  George  of  the  Stoudion,  spoke  in  their 
name  in  no  measured  terms. 

He  said  that  the  whole  world  of  those  holy  men  who  wear  the  mitre 
and  the  cowl  were  alarmed  at  rumours  of  the  new  legislation  proposed. 
They  could  not  believe  that  their  most  pious  and  devout  Basileus 
designed  to  discourage  the  religious  life  of  the  capital  and  the  realm. 
Nor  could  he  be  purposed  to  annul  the  gifts  of  good  men  and  good 
women,  who  sought  to  save  their  souls  by  devoting  their  substance  to 
God. 

“  Most  venerable  Abbot  and  you  right  reverend  prelates  and  fathers 
in  the  Lord,”  said  Nicephorus,  with  a  quiet  smile,  “  it  will  not  be 
believed  by  any  man  of  sense  that  we,  the  Basileus  Augustus,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  intend  aught  of  wrong  against  Holy  Church  and  its 
consecrated  ministers.  It  is  known  to  all  men  how,  after  the  recovery 
of  Crete  from  the  children  of  Hagar,  we  ourselves  dedicated  a  large 
share  of  the  gold  spoil  to  pious  uses.  Have  we  not  vastly  added  to  the 
venerable  monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  and  made  it  the  central  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  our  realm  ?  Have  we  not  adorned  its  Church  with  trophies 
of  bronze  and  of  marble  ?  Have  we  not  presented  it  with  those  price¬ 
less  and  adorable  relics — a  fragment  of  the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  the 
head  of  St.  Basil,  of  miraculous  power  ?  ” 

“  It  is  known  to  all  men,  Sire,”  said  the  Abbot,  pertinaciously,  “  and 
it  will  be  counted  to  your  Majesty  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  But 
the  report  runs  that,  forsaking  such  excellent  examples  in  the  past, 
your  Council  have  prepared  an  edict  whereby  those  pious  men  and 
women  who  have  been  blessed  by  the  Almighty  with  the  wealth  of 
this  world  are  to  be  restrained  from  dedicating  it  to  His  service  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  death.” 

”  Let  them  dedicate  themselves  to  His  service  in  life,”  said  Nice¬ 
phorus,  passionately,  “  and  not  withdraw  their  estates  from  the  service 
of  the  State,  when  they  can  enjoy  them  no  more.  We  intend  not  to 
hurt  or  to  restrain  any  existing  house  of  religion  or  of  charity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  provide  for  the  restoration  and  repair  of  those  which 
are  decayed.  But  we  will  suffer  none  to  be  founded  anew.  There  are 
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enough  of  them  as  it  stands;  monasteries,  hospitals,  chapelries,  and 
bishoprics.  They  are  rich  enough  and  free  enough  in  all  conscience.” 

“  Sire,  there  can  never  be  enough  of  man’s  substance  reserved  to  Glod 
and  His  blessed  ones  above,”  broke  in  the  Abbot,  solemnly,  and  even 
rudely;  “there  can  never  be  enough  of  holy  men  and  holy  women 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  prayer  and  praise.” 

“  Prayer  and  praise,  I  warrant,”  the  Basileus  broke  out,  as  if  he 
were  in  his  camp,  “  prayer  for  alms,  and  praise  of  good  eating, 
perhaps!  The  streets  of  our  capital  swarm  with  these  befrocked  and 
shaven  idlers.  Every  village  is  beset  with  them.  Every  hillside  is 
honey-combed  with  their  chantries  and  their  retreats.  We  want 
men,  not  drones.  We  want  men  who  can  fight  as  well  as  pray,  or  one 
day  these  temples  of  our  God  may  be  turned  into  the  mosques  of  the 
False  Prophet.” 

“We  come  to  implore  your  Grace  to  put  no  bonds  upon  those  who 
offer  their  gifts  to  God,”  said  the  Abbot,  stoutly. 

“These  monasteries  and  infirmaries,  these  hermitages  and  convents, 
are  surfeited  with  wealth,”  the  Basileus  retorted,  with  passion.  “  Has 
not  the  Word  of  God  warned  us  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  Know  ye  not  that  Scripture — ‘  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor 
yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  ’  1  And,  when  Christ  sent  forth  His 
blessed  Apostles,  did  He  not  charge  them  ‘to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  and  to  provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  their 
purses,  neither  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  staves’  ?  And  now,  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Apostles  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  are  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen !  ” 

And  now  Nicephorus,  giving  rein  to  his  indignation  and  wrath, 
poured  out  a  vehement  homily,  as  if  he  were  himself  an  ascetic  preacher 
in  Church,  “It  is  sheer  lunacy — this  lust  of  good  things — this  in¬ 
satiable  craving  is  madness — as  the  Psalmist  saith,  ‘  they  are  altogether 
lighter  than  vanity  I  ’  They  add  field  to  field,  grand  mansions,  stables 
full  of  horses,  cattle,  camels,  mules,  and  beasts  without  number. 
These  monks,  these  hermits,  and  servants  of  the  most  High,  give  all 
their  care  to  these  worldly  things  in  defiance  of  the  plain  Word  of 
God.  The  blessed  Apostle  laboured  with  his  hands,  and  those  with 
him,  and  doth  he  not  say,  ‘  We  wrought  with  labour  and  travail  night 
and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you’?  Was  not 
this  also  the  way  of  life  of  the  blessed  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
of  those  who  first  taught  the  Gospel  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  and 
in  many  places  of  the  earth  ?  They  were  shining  and  burning  lights 
to  witness  to  the  faith,  living  lives  so  free  from  earth’s  dross  that  they 
seemed  to  be  of  the  substance  of  angels  more  than  of  men.  Hath  not 
our  blessed  Lord  said,  ‘  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it  ’  ?  And  on  all  sides 
to-day  we  see  crowds  of  these  men  of  God  who  enter  in  at  the  broad 
gate  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  But  ye  of  the  monasteries  which 
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cover  our  realm — ‘ye  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth. 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  is  your  heart  also  ’ !  ” 

The  crowd  of  portly  prelates,  obsequious  monks,  and  mendicant 
hermits  retired  abashed  and  cringing  before  this  tempest  of  imperial 
disdain.  But  the  stern  Abbot  of  the  Stoudion  made  a  haughty 
obeisance  and  retired  with  a  bitter  scowl.  He  knew  himself  to  have 
authority  with  the  people,  now  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Basileus. 
And  he  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  faction  of  the  Basilissa,  and  in 
secret  conspiracy  with  Theophano  herself. 

The  politic  Prime  Minister  had  listened  to  the  outburst  of  Nice- 
phorus  with  no  small  anxiety  and  surprise.  He  took  occasion  to  vrarn 
his  master  of  the  power  of  the  monastic  orders  and  their  ill-will  towards 
any  repressive  legislation.  And  he  had  fully  tracked  their  machin¬ 
ations  with  the  superstitious  populace  and  their  concert  with  the 
Empress  and  her  friends  at  the  Court  and  in  the  Capital.  He  im¬ 
plored  the  Sovereign  to  moderate  the  new  edict.  He  pressed  him  to 
remember  how  the  people  and  the  Church  had  dehed  and  overborne 
the  greatest  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors  in  times  gone  by 

“  Aye,  well  I  know  that  they  will  bear  me  ill-will,  and  bitterly 
resent  my  act.  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  or  to  please  God  ?  as  the 
blessed  Saint  Paul  saith.  I  am  the  servant  of  Christ.  And  of  this 
I  am  sure  that,  whatever  may  be  said  by  these  pampered  men  of  the 
cloister,  the  wise  and  righteous  will  acknowledge  that  our  purpose 
is  most  salutary  to  all  true  servants  of  the  Lord  as  well  as  to  the 
well-being  of  this  our  realm.  No  more  of  this.  My  Lord  Simon,  you 
are  charged  to  publish  this  edict  forthwith  to  bear  title  as  the  ‘  First 
Novel  of  our  Reign.’  ” 

Thereupon  Nicephorus  turned  to  consider  the  drafts  of  other  new 
edicts,  referring  to  the  tenure  of  fiefs  by  soldiers  and  by  feudal  chiefs. 
His  whole  mind  was  bent  on  founding  a  great  and  standing  military 
order,  who  should  hold  lands  in  perpetuity  under  condition  of  service 
in  arms.  Basil,  as  Chancellor  of  Requests  and  Petitions,  was  charged 
with  this  Kovel,  whereby  it  was  forbidden  to  a  rich  proprietor  to 
purchase  a  military  fief,  and  by  a  third  it  was  decreed  that  a  military 
fief,  abandoned  for  three  years  by  its  tenant,  should  revert  to  the 
general  body  of  military  tenures,  and  not  fall  into  private  hands. 
By  a  fourth  Novel  it  was  ordered  that  the  estates  of  great  proprietors 
should  not  be  broken  up,  but  remain  in  perpetuity  estates  of  mag¬ 
nates.  And,  similarly,  small  farms  could  be  acquired  only  by  yeomen. 
The  whole  legislative  scheme  was  a  rude  and  ineffectual  effort  to  erect 
a  system  of  graduated  feudal  tenures,  and  to  found  a  permanent  order 
of  settled  warriors  holding  lands  of  the  Empire  on  the  tenure  of 
defending  it  in  arms. 

And  now  Nicephorus  turned  to  a  scheme  which  he  had  even  more 
at  heart,  but  where  no  imperial  edict  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  could  avail.  The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  had  long  been  to 
obtain  from  the  Patriarch  the  right  to  promise  the  honour  of  martyr¬ 
dom  for  Christian  soldiers  who  might  fall  in  the  holy  war  with  the 
Infidel.  Polyeuctus  was  now  the  enemy  rather  than  the  friend  or 
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the  counsellor  of  Nicephorus,  and  the  Emperor  had  solicited  the  help 
of  Athanasius  of  Mount  Athos  to  achieve  his  end.  The  Council  and 
the  legists  were  dismissed,  and  the  monk  was  admitted  in  private 
audience. 

“Venerable  father  in  God,”  said  the  Basileus,  humbly  saluting 
his  spiritual  director  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  penitent  in  con¬ 
fession,  “  you  who  have  known  Nicephorus  all  these  years  as  a  simple 
soldier  of  Christ,  you  who  have  so  often  seen  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
laid  bare  to  your  sight  as  to  that  of  God  himself — you  know  how  real 
is  my  reverence  for  holy  Church  and  its  true  sons,  how  deep  is  my 
resolve  to  defend  the  faith  to  the  end.  It  is  menaced  with  ruin,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  save  it,  the  Cross  will  one  day  fall  before 
the  False  Prophet,  if  we  cannot  find  some  new  spirit  to  fire  the  hearts 
of  our  Roman  soldiers  in  the  fight.  They  are  brave  enough,  stouter 
men  than  these  Hagarenes,  and  their  hearts  are  in  the  cause.  But 
there  is  one  thing  they  lack — one  thing  that  these  sons  of  Ishmael 
have — one  thing  which  makes  them  men  impossible  to  beat.  These 
infidels  glory  in  their  death.  To  them  to  die  in  battle  is  to  triumph 
and  to  be  blessed  for  evermore.  The  false  promises  of  the  false 
Prophet  so  delude  them  that  they  rejoice  with  their  last  gasp  that 
they  are  passing  into  Paradise,  and  with  their  dying  eyes  they  see 
the  houris  of  their  foul  dreams  waiting  to  escort  them  to  the  presence 
of  God.  I  tell  you,  my  father,  I  have  seen  these  unbelievers  on  a 
hundred  battlefields  die  smiling  with  joy,  as  men  smile  who  have  won 
the  prize  in  the  chariot  race,  or  as  martyrs  smile  when  they  see  Christ 
in  the  sky  above  the  scaffold,  saying  to  them,  ‘  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
the  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.’  Our  men  will  face  death,  but  they  do  not  glory  in 
death,  seek  for  death,  long  for  death  as  a  priceless  glory,  and  certain 
heaven.  If  Holy  Church  awarded  them  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  they 
would  be  consumed  with  such  fire  that  they  would  sweep  the  Hagarenes 
back  into  their  desert.  Verily  they  are  martyrs.  They  witness  to 
the  eternal  Word  of  Christ.” 

“  Sire,”  replied  the  monk,  his  worn  and  cadaverous  form  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  massive  frame  of  the  Basileus,  “  I  have  held  long 
interviews  with  the  venerable  Patriarch,  and  I  find  him  inexorable 
and  in  bitter  opposition  to  your  schemes  of  reform,  and  especially  to 
this.” 

“Go  back  to  his  Holiness  and  press  him  to  consider  the  imminent 
peril  of  our  Empire  and  our  Faith.”  • 

“  He  will  never  yield.  He  has  made  it  a  matter  of  faith,  of  respect 
for  the  sacred  ordinances  of  our  Church.  The  canons  of  Saint  Basil 
exclude  from  the  sacraments  during  three  years  those  who  have  shed 
blood.” 

“What!  those  who  die  fighting  for  Christ  in  defence  of  His  people 
and  of  His  consecrated  altars  and  fanes  I  ” 

“  It  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  which  neither  sovereign  nor  prelate 
can  rescind.  And  the  law  of  God’s  Church  in  Council  pronounced  is 
the  law  of  God,”  said  the  monk,  sadly,  but  with  invincible  tenacity. 
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“But  this  is  to  sacrifice  the  people  of  God  to  the  decrees  of  men. 
Truly,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  ‘  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh 
alive.’  The  Patriarch  has  entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  me. 
And  I  know  that  it  is  fomented  even  within  this  very  palace.  My 
enemies  and  traitors  are  here.  But  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  make  it 
the  secret  haunt  of  their  designs.  The  prime  mover  of  these  deeds  is 
about  to  be  removed.” 

“  My  son,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  Hast  thou  committed  thyself  to 
any  attempt  against  the  life  or  the  liberty  of  the  Basilissa?  Beware, 
O  King,  it  is  a  terrible  path  thou  art  about  to  tread !  ” 

“  My  father,  at  midnight  this  day  Theophano  will  be  taken  in  her 
chamber  and  silently  removed  to  the  royal  villa  at  Prote.  No  harm 
or  indignity  will  befall  her.  She  will  be  attended  as  a  Basilissa  in 
retreat  with  ample  retinue — but  a  sure  guard.  She  will  no  longer 
countermine  my  government  nor  plot  against  my  honour  and  my  life. 
She  or  I  must  succumb  in  this  long  strife.  I  am  necessary  yet  awhile 
to  Rome  and  this  cause,  or  I  would  rejoice  to  be  her  victim.  Her 
victim  I  may  yet  be.  I  will  not  be  her  plaything,  or  her  tool — No! 
nor  shall  she  be  my  dishonour  1  ” 

“  Nicephorus,  my  son  in  God,”  said  the  monk,  sternly,  “  thou  art 
treading  the  path  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  It  was  foul  sin  when 
thou  didst  defy  the  ordinances  of  Holy  Church  to  wed  the  relict  of  our 
late  Basileus.  Thy  abominable  sin  hath  found  thee  out,  and  now 
thou  art  rushing  into  fresh  sin  in  seeking  to  put  her  away.  What 
cause  hath  she  given  thee,  what  that  thou  didst  not  know — or  shouldest 
have  known — when  thou  hadst  her  to  wife  ?  ” 

“  Father,  I  say  to  thee,  even  as  David  said  to  Nathan,  ‘  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.’  But  the  woman  has  been  seeking  to  seduce 
my  best  comrades  and  officers,  and  tempting  them  to  betray  me  and 
to  dishonour  me.” 

“Has  all  this  been  proved  before  competent  judges?  Would  his 
Holiness  the  Patriarch  hold  any  communion  with  her  if  he  was  certain 
of  her  guilt  ?  What  proof  have  you  of  her  offences  and,  especially,  of 
the  sin  of  infidelity  to  her  husband  ?  ” 

“  I  can  obtain  no  such  proof  as  would  convince  the  Patriarch,  who 
still  holds  her  undefiled,  and  even  seeks  her  aid  in  resisting  my 
ordinances  as  to  the  Church  and  my  soldiers.” 

“  Whom  has  she  seduced  ?  ”  said  the  monk,  imperatively. 

“  She  seized  and  then  tempted  my  best  beloved  friend  and  comrade 
whom  I  now  mourn  as  my  brother,  and  then  she  sought  to  cast  her 
spell  on  my  chief  general,  with  whom  I  suspect  she  is  plotting  against 
my  throne — aye,  and  I  suspect  against  my  life.” 

“  Is  this  more  than  suspicion  and  the  fear  which  ever  haunts  this 
Palace  ?  Is  not  this  more  truly,  my  son  of  sorrow,  a  sinful  love  turning 
into  suspicious  hate  ?  What  proof  hast  thou  of  open  crime  ?  ” 

“  Speak  not  of  hate,  my  father,  for  all  her  offences  and  treacheries 
have  not  yet  utterly  burnt  out  my  love.  For  the  sake  of  Rome  and 
of  this  cause,  and  the  people  of  Christ,  I  must  live  and  rule,  and  to 
live  and  to  rule  I  must  put  her  away.  But  it  is  agony  even  now,  my 
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father,  to  part  from  her.  I  would  die  rather  than  do  harm  to  a  single 
hair  of  her  head.  But  she  must  depart  from  out  this  house,  from  out 
this  city,  lest  she  ruin  more  men  whom  this  Empire  needs  in  the 
present  sore  straits. 

“  She  must  not  depart  from  this  place,  nor  be  cast  out  from  your 
throne.  Part  from  the  bed  that  it  was  sin  and  folly  to  have  entered. 
But  touch  not  her  Imperial  rights.  Rome  has  ever  suffered  when  the 
house  of  its  rulers  has  been  rent  in  twain.  Remember  the  dark 
history  of  this  Palace,  and  its  dynasties,  and  all  the  deeds  of  shame  and 
horror  which  were  done  of  old  when  husband  drove  out  wife,  and  wife 
conspired  against  husband,  when  mother  deposed  her  son,  and  son 
rose  against  father,  and  brother  murdered  brother.  Remember  what 
was  done  by  an  Irene,  an  Eudocia,  a  Theodora,  a  Michael,  a  Justin, 
and  a  Theophilus.  Begin  not  a  new  tragedy  in  this  house,  of  which 
the  very  walls  bear  witness  to  deeds  of  cruelty,  passion,  and  sin.  To 
throw  into  prison  the  widow  of  Romanus  would  divide  this  realm  into 
factions,  and  would  renew  the  household  feuds  and  horrors  which  have 
ceased  now  for  fifty  years.  And  these  children,  the  young  Basileis,  who 
must  in  a  few  years  reign  here,  how  shall  they  be  reared  whilst  their 
mother  is  a  prisoner;  how  will  they  bear  with  him  who  cast  her  into 
prison  1  ” 

“  I  am  the  victim  of  a  cruel  alternative,  my  father,  but  I  am  ready 
to  die  for  this  cause.  If  she  has  her  way,  she  will  ruin  it,  and  most 
assuredly  she  will  work  that  ruin  by  my  death.” 

“  Then  die,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  but  sin  not — or  sin  no  more. 
Add  not  cruelty,  revenge,  and  oppression  to  lust  and  folly.  Leave  to 
this  woman  her  undoubted  rights  as  Empress,  as  mother  of  our 
emperors,  as  your  own  wife.  Live  your  own  life  apart  from  her  as 
you  choose.  But,  if  you  make  her  your  prisoner,  the  object  of  your 
enmity  and  anger,  the  whole  force  of  Mother  Church  shall  be  directed 
to  restrain  your  violence,  and  to  defend  your  victim.” 

“And  the  Church  condemns  me  to  death,  and  makes  me  the  victim,” 
said  Nicephorus,  sadly,  and  with  resignation. 

“  If  you  do  not  yield  to  its  summons,”  replied  the  monk,  with 
imperious  tone,  “  the  Church  will  expel  you  from  its  offices,  refuse 
you  its  absolution,  and  abandon  you  to  the  spirits  of  Evil  to  die  un¬ 
forgiven  in  your  sins.  Choose,  Nicephorus,  between  your  passion  and 
the  safety  of  your  soul.” 

With  this  terrible  word,  which  was  cruel  enough  to  break  every 
spirit  of  that  age,  the  inexorable  confessor  left  the  presence. 

And  hour  after  hour  the  Basileus,  with  groans  and  prayers,  looked 
down  into  the  black  gulf  on  the  edge  of  which  he  felt  that  he  stood. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Rising  Storm. 

Nicephorus,  in  proud  trust  in  his  own  mission  from  on  high,  and 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God’s 
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realm  on  earth,  would  brook  no  interference  with  his  will  from  his 
ministers,  his  people,  or  the  priests.  He  yielded  only  to  the  venerated 
Abbot  of  Mount  Athos,  his  own  beloved  friend  and  confessor,  Athan¬ 
asius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Empress,  Theophano.  He  abstained  from 
carrying  out  his  purpose  to  remove  her  from  the  city  and  place  her 
in  honorary  restraint.  And  his  submission  to  the  saintly  hermit  was 
not  a  little  aided  by  some  lingering,  if  unconscious,  touches  of  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  woman  whom  he  once  had  loved  so  passionately,  and  so 
humbly,  so  blindly,  so  devoutly  had  adored.  He  was  again  striving 
every  nerve  to  reorganise  a  vast  expedition  for  a  third  Asian  campaign, 
wherein  he  was  finally  to  crush  the  dynasty  of  Chamdas  and  secure 
the  Syrian  gates  of  Lebanon  so  as  to  open  the  way  of  triumph  to  the 
Holy  Land  itself. 

The  enormous  cost  of  these  levies  of  men,  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  across  Greece  and  Asia,  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  of  the  countless  stores,  arms,  and  equip¬ 
ments  they  required,  strained  to  the  utmost  the  finances  of  the  State. 
Nicephorus  knew  nothing  of  fiscal  resources  and  of  ways  and  means. 
He  despised  all  uses  of  money,  unless  it  were  treated  as  the  sinews  of 
war.  He  left  to  his  ministers  the  duty  of  devising  the  methods  of 
taxation.  All  that  he  insisted  on  was  the  perpetual  replenishment  of 
his  war  chests — rtm  quocunque  modo,  rein.  He  ordered  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  to  exact  the  taxes  to  the  most  rigid  point.  He  allowed 
bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  eleemosynary  foundations  to  remain  vacant, 
whilst  the  revenues  were  collected  by  the  State.  He  withheld  the 
customary  doles  to  the  senators  and  high  officers  of  the  Empire,  in 
the  name  of  public  economy  and  the  needs  of  the  war  against  the 
Infidel.  Leo,  his  brother,  and  Sisinnios,  the  Prefect,  were  loudly 
accused  of  regrating  corn  during  time  of  scarcity.  And,  worse  than  all, 
they  obtained  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Emperor  a  decree  to  coin  a 
new  nomisma,  or  gold  bezant,  which  was  said  to  be  alloyed  as  to  one 
fourth  with  baser  metal,  and  was  henceforth  known  as  a  tetarteron,  a 
“  quarterpiece.” 

The  popular  discontent  grew  day  by  day,  fanned  by  disappointed 
nobles,  voluble  demagogues,  and  fanatical  monks.  All  day  long  angry 
crowds  gathered  in  the  streets,  markets,  and  courts  of  the  churches. 
They  were  roughly  handled  by  the  city  police,  or  savagely  dispersed 
by  the  foreign  guardsmen.  The  great  Armenian  soldier  himself,  his 
whole  soul  aflame  with  the  thought  of  the  holy  war,  despised  equally 
the  effeminate  nobility,  the  noisy  mob,  and  the  lazy  monks.  But  his 
martial  eye  perceived  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  “  Sacred  Palace,’ 
and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  seat  of  government.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  undertook  a  vast  defensive  work — a  wall  with  towers,  battle¬ 
ments,  and  gates  which  cut  off  the  city  from  the  Palace.  It  was 
something  like  the  later  rampart  we  see  to-day  that  stretches  from  the 
Golden  Horn  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  separates  the  old  Seraglio 
and  its  dependencies  from  the  rest  of  Stamboul.  And,  not  content 
with  this  vast  domestic  defence,  Nicephorus  proceeded  to  enlarge  and 
fortify  the  palace  of  Boucoleon  on  the  edge  of  the  port,  which  hence- 
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forth  became  the  Imperial  abode  and  “  keep,”  as  the  Normans  would 
have  named  it.  It  was  the  real  "  Bastille.” 

Crowds  would  gather  round  the  works,  as  thousands  of  labourers, 
imported  mainly  from  the  Thessalonican  Theme  and  the  Greek  islands, 
toiled  over  the  long  lines  of  masonry.  Here  a  voluble  street  orator, 
one  Simeon,  a  cobbler  by  trade,  got  a  number  of  loafers  to  listen  to  his 
eloquence.  “What  is  to  become  of  us,  my  friends,  if  everything  in 
Rome  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  paying  soldiers  and  building  fortresses? 
AVe  used  to  believe  this  city  with  its  walls  was  safe  enough  against  all 
enemies  East  or  West,  barbarians  or  infidels,  whether  they  came  in 
ships  or  over  the  mountains  of  Thrace.  Are  we  the  barbarians  or 
the  infidels  against  whom  the  Basileis  must  be  protected  by  walls  and 
towers  ?  I  can  remember,  my  lads,  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  good, 
dear  old  man,  who  hated  war,  and  gave  us  lovely  shows,  and  then 
young  Romanus,  with  his  free  hand  and  kind  smile,  whom  somebody 
made  an  end  of,  they  do  tell  me.  Will  fighting  in  Syria  bring  us 
bread,  or  make  trade  brisk  ?  In  old  days,  the  Court  took  care  to  sell 
us  poor  folks  corn  at  a  cheap  rate  in  bad  times.  But  now  it  doubles 
the  price,  whilst  the  poll-tax  keeps  it  company  at  the  same  rate.  And 
nobody  gets  work  but  these  blacklegs  of  Hellenes,  or  the  leather- 
sellers  on  the  Strymon,  where  they  make  the  troopers’  boots.”  But 
here  a  detachment  of  Macedonian  spearmen,  marching  to  relieve  the 
guard,  broke  in  upon  the  crowd,  roughly  forcing  their  way  with  the 
flat  of  their  swords  and  many  a  broken  head,  as  they  dashed  the 
citizens  aside  with  their  round  bucklers.  Amid  shrieks,  yells,  and 
curses,  the  terrified  mob  took  to  their  heels. 

The  next  day  it  was  Easter  Eve,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  crowds 
which  poured  in  from  all  the  country  round  to  attend  the  celebrations 
of  Holy  Week,  and  the  myriad  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Chantries  rang 
night  and  day  with  Kyrie  Eltison,  litanies,  and  wild  sermons,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  hardly  veiled  attacks  on  the  imperial  government  and 
even  person.  In  the  great  courtyard  of  the  Stoudion  monastery,  an 
eloquent  brother  Elias  was  holding  forth  to  an  excited  crowd. 

“You  have  heard,  my  brethren,  how  they  are  about  to  confiscate  the 
lands  and  properties  dedicated  of  old  by  the  pious  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace  and  to  the  uses  of  his  poorest  servants  in  order  to  devote  them 
to  war.  They  pretend  that  it  is  a  Holy  War,  a  Crusade  against  the 
Hagarene,  to  rescue  our  brethren  from  the  False  Prophet.  Was  the 
war  against  our  Christian  neighbours,  the  Bulgars,  a  Holy  War  ?  Was 
the  war  with  the  Catholic  Princes  of  Italy  and  the  German  Caesar  a 
Crusade  for  the  Faith  ?  Are  there  not  False  Prophets — aye,  and  cruel 
tyrants — amongst  the  rulers  of  a  Christian  State  1  It  is  a  strange  way 
to  drive  out  the  unbelievers  to  make  a  dead  set  at  our  Mother  Church 
and  seize  its  poor  alms  whereby  it  supports  the  servants  of  Christ,  and 
keeps  alive  the  starving  and  needy  children  of  God.  We  have  to  feed 
them,  we  have  to  live  ourselves,  we  humble  brothers  of  the  destitute 
and  the  sick.  Do  my  brethren  here  in  these  cold  cells,  do  I,  look  like 
one  who  is  pampered  with  good  things  and  clothed  in  rich  garments  ? 
No !  my  brothers,  we  are  the  Lazarus  of  whom  our  Blessed  Lord  spake  j 
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and  the  Rich  man  of  His  proverb  lords  it  behind  those  Golden  Gates. 
Verily,  I  tell  them  that  we,  the  poor  and  the  humble,  will  be  in  the 
bosom  of  Father  Abraham  above,  and  thence  we  shall  see  those  who 
have  robbed  us  cast  into  Hell,  being  in  torment  amid  the  flames,  crying 
to  the  Lord  to  allay  their  pains.” 

The  crowd  broke  up  with  great  excitement  and  gathered  in  knots  at 
the  street  comers  and  markets.  At  one  group,  a  farmer,  who  had  come 
in  from  a  neighbouring  village,  was  pouring  out  his  griefs  to  sym¬ 
pathising  citizens.  “  A  company  of  savage  fellows  from  Mount 
Rhodope,  professing  to  be  new  levies  for  the  Macedonian  shieldmen, 
had  plundered  his  homestead,  killed  his  goats,  carried  off  his  best  horse, 
robbed  his  chest,  and  outraged  his  daughters.”  “  Had  he  brought  his 
plaint  to  the  city  Magistrates  1  ”  “  He  had,  and  the  sergeant  of  the 

company  got  five  big  ruffians  to  swear  it  was  false.”  “  The  civil  courts 
can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  justice  on  a  soldier !  ”  another  cried. 

“  In  my  case,”  said  another  in  the  crowd,  "  I  had  my  plaint  laid  before 
a  member  of  the  Emperor’s  own  staff.  All  that  I  got  for  reply  was 
that  the  holy  war  had  in  fact  begun,  and  the  autocrator  could  listen 
to  nothing  but  to  military  crimes.”  “  Oh !  as  to  that,”  whined  a 
shrunken  and  tattered  fellow  in  the  crowd,  “I  know  that  he  can  be 
pitiless  enough.  I  was  charged  with  being  asleep  on  sentry-go,  and  got 
my  nose  slit,  as  you  see,  my  Masters,  and  four  dozen  rods  broken  on 
my  bare  back.  I  was  a  ruined  man  from  that  day,  and  have  had  to 
beg  in  the  streets  ever  since.  Even  the  monks  will  not  take  me  with 
these  scars,  for  I  served  in  the  Bulgar  war,  and  am  cut  off  from  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  Masters,  I  tell  you,  the  Basileus  is  drunk 
with  war,  mad  with  war.  To  smash  the  Prophet,  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  people  of  Christ  wholesale.” 

All  this  time  frequent  conferences  were  being  held  within  the  Palace 
itself,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Basilissa,  with  her  connivance,  and 
even  in  her  presence  from  time  to  time,  which  constituted  a  sort  of 
palace  opposition  to  the  imperial  policy  and  decrees.  The  Patriarch 
would  often  attend.  Two  magistroi,  and  three  other  patricians,  and 
the  Abbot  of  the  Stoudinn  joined  the  conclave.  Day  after  day,  the 
Patriarch  would  denounce  the  informal,  schismatic,  and  uncanonical 
Synod,  wherein  the  Basileus  had  obtained  the  right  to  choose  for 
'  bishoprics  and  abbeys  those  who  were  presented  to  his  choice  by  the 

Church.  It  was  the  eternal  quarrel  of  the  “  investitures,”  between 
Church  and  sovereign,  which  so  often  and  so  long  shook  the  West. 
•‘This  man  of  war,  this  unlearned  and  unregenerate  soldier,”  Poly- 
euctus  would  argue,  “  can  thus  put  into  the  sees  throughout  the  Empire 
creatures  of  his  own;  and  if  we  refuse  to  present  churchmen  whom 
he  favours,  he  can  keep  the  holy  office  vacant,  whilst  his  fisc  absorbs 
the  revenues  to  lavish  them  on  the  troops.” 

The  fanatical  Abbot  of  the  Stovdinn  now  broke  in.  “  He  has  even 
dared  to  tamper  with  the  dues  that  are  levied  by  our  holy  Abbey 
according  to  ancient  constitutions  of  the  pious  sovereigns  who  succeeded 
the  sacrilegious  race  of  Iconoclasts.  His  officers  even  ventured  to  im- 
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pound  the  tribute  of  oil  that  belongs  of  right  to  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos.” 

“  Father  Athanasius,”  interposed  Theophano,  “  will  bring  him  to 
reason  there.  He  is  the  one  man  in  Church  or  in  State  to  whom  my 
lord  and  master  will  listen.” 

“There  is  still  one  woman  to  whom  he  gives  way,”  fawned  the 
patrician,  Theodore. 

“No  longer,”  she  replied,  hotly,  and  added,  with  an  air  of  resign¬ 
ation,  “  He  has  designs  upon  my  liberty — perhaps  upon  my  life.” 

“Defend  yourself.  Madam,”  said  Theodore;  “your  life,  your  full 
freedom  of  action,  is  now  the  most  precious  thing  left  in  Rome. 
Appeal  to  the  army,  to  its  gallant  leaders,  to  the  senate,  and  the  nobles 
of  our  land.” 

“  Our  prerogatives  are  being  torn  from  us  day  by  day,”  groaned  the 
Magistros,  Marianos,  “the  donations  which  our  bounteous  sovereigns 
from  old  time  distributed  to  the  nobles  at  the  Holy  Festivals  have  been 
withheld  by  absurd  pretexts  of  economy.  Not  that  we  need  or  value 
such  trifles  of  the  royal  favour.  But  the  public  withholding  of  them 
has  been  a  slur  on  our  honour,  and  has  fatally  diminished  our  influence 
with  the  government  and  our  authority  with  the  people.” 

“A  chief  must  be  found  who  is  able  to  resist  this  oppression,”  said 
the  Patriarch. 

“  Say,  rather,”  said  the  Abbot,  “  one  who  is  able  to  replace  the 
oppressor.” 

Marianos  and  the  Patricians  smiled  with  a  complacent  and 
important  air. 

“  Remember,”  said  Theophano,  with  decision,  “  nothing  can  be  done 
but  by  a  soldier.  No  man  can  stem  the  oppression  that  desolates 
this  empire,  if  he  has  not  the  voice  of  the  army.  None  could  wean 
them  from  devotion  to  Nicephorus,  but  a  hero,  a  beloved  chief,  one  who 
has  led  them  to  victory  in  a  hundred  fights.” 

“  Her  Majesty  speaks  truly  and  wisely,”  said  the  crafty  Abbot,  as 
the  conference  closed.  Nor  did  Magistroi  or  Patricians  venture  to 
say  her — nay. 

On  Ascension  Day,  from  early  dawn,  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
citizens  and  countryfolk  hurrying  to  witness  the  processions  to  the 
fanes  and  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival.  At  the  Neorion 
port  on  the  Golden  Horn  near  the  Strateywn,  where  a  body  of  new 
recruits  had  been  exercising,  a  riot  broke  out  between  them  and  the 
sailors  of  the  merchant  ships.  These  wild  fellows  from  the  Armenian 
highlands  looked  upon  the  capital  as  a  conquered  city,  and  had  begun 
to  plunder  the  wine,  fruit,  and  meats  that  were  in  course  of  unloading 
on  the  quay.  The  dealers,  their  men,  and  the  seamen  defended  their 
property.  Arms  were  drawn,  and  a  furious  mob  assailed  the  troopers 
with  every  missile  within  reach.  For  an  hour  the  whole  quarter  rang 
with  cries  of  battle  and  the  din  of  the  riot.  The  soldiers  at  last,  out¬ 
numbered  and  surrounded,  fought  their  way  back  to  their  quarters, 
leaving  many  dead  and  dying  on  the  ground.  Nor  was  order  restored 
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until  the  Prefect  arrived  with  a  strong  guard,  and  vainly  tried  to 
pacify  the  crowds  of  citizens  who  called  for  punishment  of  the  aggies 
sors,  carrying  in  procession  the  corpses  of  their  comrades,  and  intending 
to  bear  them  to  the  very  gate  of  the  Palace. 

Week  by  week  the  irritation  of  the  city  had  been  increasing,  which 
Nicephorus,  if  he  noticed  it  at  all,  treated  with  quiet  disdain.  On 
that  very  Day  of  Ascension  he  made  the  official  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
venerated  church  of  Mary  outside  the  Northern  rampart,  known  then 
and  now,  as  Pegi — or  the  Holy  Well.  I^eo,  our  young  student,  and 
his  friend,  Joannes,  the  “  Geometer,”  had  been  called  out  to  the  riot 
and  now  attended  the  train  of  the  Basileus.  It  was  towards  sunset 
when  the  imperial  cortege  returned  over  the  crowded  route  of  many 
miles,  and  at  last  passed  into  the  narrow  streets,  at  that  moment 
thronged  with  citizens  making  holiday. 

“  Do  you  see  how  those  market  fellows  under  the  portico  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  there  scowl  at  the  Basileus?”  said  Leo,  to  his  friend.  “He 
would  not  be  safe  amongst  them  without  the  guard.” 

“  Hear  that  yell  of  rage  from  the  roof  of  the  baker's  house  on  the 
left,”  said  Joannes. 

“  Nicephorus  seems  the  only  man  in  the  street  who  does  not  notice  it. 
He  rides  on  with  his  eyes  bent  down  like  a  man  in  a  reverie,”  said 
Leo. 

“  After  the  bloody  street  fight  we  saw  this  morning,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  mob  were  not  in  a  savage  mood,”  said  Joannes.  “Ah! 
there  is  a  dense  crowd  in  the  Forum  of  Constantine  beyond.  There 
seems  to  be  some  one  on  the  steps  of  the  column  haranguing  the  people.” 

“1  see,”  said  Leo,  “it  is  that  mad  monk  from  the  Stoudinn,  brother 
Elias.  He  has  been  preaching  against  the  Basileus  again.  We  shall 
have  a  pretty  row  in  five  minutes  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Leo.” 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  yells,  mingled  with 
curses  and  missiles,  filled  the  air.  The  guard  in  front  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  roughly  forced  a  path  through  the  crowd,  thrusting  back  the 
people  with  blows  and  the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  The  immense  mob, 
furious  with  indignation,  pressed  on  the  riders  with  outcries  and 
menaces.  “  Assassin,  tyrant,  usurper,”  were  the  names  shouted  forth. 
Stones,  garbage,  and  mud  were  flung  at  the  imperial  party  as  the 
guard  closed  in  a  ring  round  the  Basileus. 

“  By  St.  Andrew,  this  is  too  much,”  cried  Leo ;  “  the  pitcher  only 
just  missed  his  head,”  as,  from  the  third  storey  of  a  tenement  house, 
a  virago,  with  horrid  curses,  hurled  a  heavy  stoneware  jug  at  the 
sovereign  below.  And,  from  the  same  window,  at  that  moment,  a 
girl,  in  a  loose  dress  and  dishevelled  hair,  hurled  a  brass  pan  down 
on  the  Emperor  as  he  rode  beneath  their  house. 

“Break  into  that  door,”  shouted  the  captain  of  police  to  his  men; 
“  seize  the  old  hag  and  her  girl.  I  know  them  well.  It  is  a  doss-house 
for  the  worst  kind  of  begging  monk.  And  the  women  are  as  bad  as 
the  monks.” 

“  See  how  Nicephorus  there  sits  his  horse  and  does  not  even  look 
round  him !  ”  said  Leo.  “  He  rides  on  as  calm  and  unconcerned  in  the 
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hurly-burly  as  if  he  were  Saint  George  in  an  ikon.  What  coolness  and 
nerve  the  man  has !  He  seems  to  see  their  missiles  as  little  as  he  hears 
their  curses.  He  looks  as  steady  and  undisturbed  as  if  he  were  the 
bronze  statue  of  Justinian  on  his  horse.” 

“And  that  stone  jug  might  easily  have  smashed  him,”  said  Joannes. 
“It  just  grazed  the  plume;  tliey  might  have  killed  him  as  they  did 
Apambas  in  the  revolution.” 

The  guard  closed  in  round  their  Emperor,  who  rode  on  quietly 
without  a  word  and  without  moving  a  muscle,  amidst  execrations  and 
volleys  of  mud.  And  night  at  last  dispersed  the  mob. 

The  next  day  the  Prefect  of  the  City  waited  on  the  Basileus  to 
take  his  orders  as  to  the  punishments  to  be  awarded  to  the  riotous 
quarter,  and  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  arrested  by  the  police. 

“Let  them  go,”  said  Nicephorus,  “and  leave  the  citizens  alone. 
No  bones  are  broken,  and  I  care  nothing  for  their  shouts.  The  times 
are  hard.  We  may  have  been  too  close-fisted  with  the  corn,  and  my 
Armenians  are  a  rough  lot.  But,  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  Holy  War,  I 
dare  not  be  too  hard  on  my  brothers  in  arms  who  are  giving  their 
lives  for  Christ.  If  we  can  smash  the  False  Prophet  for  ever,  the 
city  mobs  will  begin  to  cheer  me  again  as  of  old.” 

The  Prefect  was  forced  to  abstain  from  any  harsh  treatment  of  the 
quarter.  But  he  kept  some  of  the  worst  of  his  prisoners  in  gaol. 
And  as  for  the  two  women,  whose  missiles  had  wounded  some  of  the 
police,  and  whom  he  knew  to  keep  a  thieves’  den,  Leo  saw  them 
publicly  burnt  in  the  Circus  of  St.  Mamas — a  low,  suburban  arena — as 
a  warning  to  all  rioters. 

Before  leaving  the  capital  for  the  front,  Nicephorus  was  urged  to 
give  a  show  of  chariot  races  in  the  Hippodrome  with  more  than  usual 
magnificence.  His  Council  regarded  it  as  a  mode  of  pacifying  the 
public  discontent.  Seated  high  in  the  Cathisma,  the  royal  gallery, 
surrounded  by  the  Empress,  her  sons,  and  the  court,  in  full  gala  trim, 
Nicephorus  submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could  command  to  the 
tedious  exhibitions  of  the  arena.  Before  the  games  were  over,  he 
thought  it  well  to  give  the  Byzantine  public  a  sight  of  the  new  levies 
from  Macedonia,  whom  he  was  about  to  lead  into  Syria.  So  he  ordered 
two  “  bands,”  or  regiments,  of  foot  soldiers  to  advance  into  the  arena, 
just  cleared  of  the  horse  races,  and  to  be  paraded  in  sections.  For  a 
time  the  citizens  on  their  benches  watched  with  amusement  the  un¬ 
wonted  spectacle  of  military  evolutions  in  their  Hippodrome.  Warm¬ 
ing  with  the  sight  of  his  men  in  splendid  battle  array,  Nicephorus 
now  sent  orders  to  charge  in  a  mimic  fight,  with  levelled  lances,  and 
the  familiar  war  cries  of  their  tribes.  As  the  companies  charged  till 
the  lances  actually  crashed,  upon  the  bucklers,  and  the  vast  Hippo¬ 
drome  rang  with  the  shouts  and  clash  of  arms,  panic  seized  the 
spectators.  The  cry  was  raised  that  the  Basileus  had  ordered  a 
general  massacre,  as  in  the  dreadful  sedition  of  the  “  Nika  ’’  of  old. 
With  shrill  yells,  the  crowds  rose  from  their  benches,  poured  down 
the  gangways  in  mad  confusion,  and  choked  the  doorways  and  passages. 
Shrieks  rose  far  and  near,  as  the  terrified  crowd  trampled  each  other 
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to  death,  or  were  crushed  by  the  weight  of  those  behind  them  in  the 
agonies  of  fright.  Before  anything  could  be  done  to  stem  the  torrent 
before  the  Emperor,  in  his  lofty  gallery,  quite  understood  what  was 
happening  under  his  eyes,  a  ghastly  mass  of  mangled  bodies  and  bloody 
limbs,  jammed  inextricably  together,  filled  the  corridors  and  gateways 
of  the  Circus,  which  an  hour  before  had  been  a  festive  scene  of  beauty 
and  enjo3rinfint. 

The  Basileus  arose  from  his  throne  as  soon  as  he  comprehended  the 
cause  of  the  disaster,  and,  in  a  voice  which  overpowered  the  shrieks 
below,  gave  the  word  to  the  troops  to  halt  and  stand  at  attention. 
Every  sword  and  every  lance  was  held  motionless,  as  the  men  stood  like 
statues  in  their  ranks.  The  Emperor  resumed  his  seat  in  order  to  recall 
the  people  from  their  panic  and  imitate  his  own  repose. 

It  was  too  late.  All  the  afternoon  the  ambulances  and  the  surgeons 
with  their  staff  toiled  at  removing  from  the  quivering  mass  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  Nicephorus,  having  given  all  necessary  orders,  slowly 
and  sadly  went  back  to  his  cabinet,  feeling  that  some  curse  had  fallen 
on  his  head,  if  it  were  not  that  God  had  purposed  to  end  his  reign  in 
ruin  and  blood. 

And  for  long  years  the  people  of  Byzantium  bitterly  mourned  over 
the  death  and  mutilation  of  those  dear  to  them  which  they  placed  to 
the  indifference  of  their  Sovereign,  but  which  really  was  due  to  their 
own  folly,  cowardice,  and  panic  terror. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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